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PREFATORY APOLOGUE. 



" Si quid novisti, rectius istis, 
Candidus imperti ; si non, hie utere mecum." 

Horace. 

In the pleasant nook of a forest was a pond, re- 
flecting the bright sky on its smooth surface; it looked 
like a mirror. Wild thyme and innumerable flowers 
enamellefd the green and sloping borders, and filled the 
still water with their varied beauties ; while a troop of 

gaudy butterflies 5fitl^rexii<7ntr^{ially.tpjGjid fro in the 

!*Z*** *• • • ••••••• 

sun-beams, unweariedly.yiewing thek; short-lived love- 

••* J • ••• • • * 

Imess. 

• ••••••• • •••• • 

« •• ••. •• •«•• 

A fox, who was ajwjjg jii;Si§r^^ fed an ass to the 
brink. 

" Look in there," said the fox. 



VI PREFATORY APOLOGUE. 

*' Well?" cried the ass, gazing stupidly on the re- 
flection of his long ears. 

"What! do you not see something particularly 
clever in it?" 

" Not I," replied the ass ; " I see nothing but a 
perfect flat !" 

" 'Gad ! you 're right," exclaimed the fox, laughing ; 
" Neddy, you 've hit it ; and really, taking your ears 
into consideration, I have never met with such an ex- 
traordinary ass ! " 

The simple donkey, unable to comprehend his 
meaning or his mirth, retreated to munch his thistles, 
in no very pleasant humour at the interruption of his 
prandial enjoyments. 

The fox remained upon the bank and uttered the 

followmg solllpyijf :-^ «• •. A ; ,: :; : 
• •••*•*• ••'••Ji"» 

'^ And thus it goes ii> the.wojrld ! How many things 

*• «••«• r*»» 

are there that, brlglit'' and* -Beautiful in themselves, are 
despised by the'3TK?j4diiK4yXf^..^e creation, marring 
the shining wit of others by their own stupid re- 
flections ! Holding up the mirror of wit to their asinine 
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gaze, they see themselves, and incontinently declare 
there is nothing in it/' 

Reader, this book in some sort resembles that pond. 
We beseech your most favourable countenance, and 
respectfally invite you to look into it* 

London, 
January 1843, 
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" Don't chatter, sir, but dress my hair !" 



MR. MACAW. 

A SKETCH. 

The barber — the individual who thrust out his bare 
pole in all weathers — is now almost extinct. 

Modern civilization has, indeed, bo completely trans- 
formed the quaint barber-ism of the olden time, that 
aa attempt to discover the pole now-a-days would 
pU2z1e even Sir John Ross ! 

Even those descendants of the great shavers of our 
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forefathers'* chins, who enjoy the old-established shops 
as a hair-loom^ have universally knocked out the dim 
windows of their predecessors, and now very appro- 
priately show forth in all the glory of a " new front ;'' 
while the chips of the old blocks, (who were wont to 
friz and crop our grandsires,) retaining but a small 
portion of the ancient practice, are reduced to a — ^little 
shaving I 

The old barber, during the reign of powder — the 
flour of his days ! — was accustomed to puff his cus- 
tomers, while the smart hair-dresser of to-day only 
puffs — ^himself. 

Again, instead of the dirty, snug gossiping room, 
whose white-washed walls were adorned with a jack- 
towel (pro bono publico)^ a hand-glass, the play-bills 
of the day, and broad caricatures, we are tow ushered 
into a " salon^^* (or, as a slender brother of the white- 
aproned craft called it in my hearing, a '^ salong pour 
la coupe de chevaux ! '") all red paper, gilding, look- 
ing-glass, and gas. 

Our head (and the head of this article) requiring a 
cut, we dropped in at one of the most notorious 
" Emporiums of Fashion" in this renowned city of 
Cockaigne, where (see advertisement) there are more 
bears " slaughtered" monthly than are imported into 
the " tight little island" in the whole course of a 
year! 

Poor bears ! how vividly they call to mind the fate 
of a great poet ; like him, they fall martyrs to the love 

of GREASE ! 

As we entered the *' salon," Mr. Macaw, the pro- 
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prietor of the splendid establishment, had just received 
a huge pair of curling-irons from the " paws" of a 
broad-nosed African, dressed in white trowsers and 
jacket, and was twirling them dexterously over his 
thumb, and blowing upon them after the most approved 
&shion. 

He bowed; took my hat, and, handing it to the 
" nigger," informed me that " he should have the 
honour, &c." in half a moment. 

He " indicated " a handsome sofa. " Currier — 
Times — Globe — Herald," continued he, pointing to 
several papers, " all sorts o' politics — 'cording to taste 
o' customers — fit 'em to a hair.'' 

There was also a volume of the " Heads of the 
People" lyiig on the sofa. I smiled; for where 
could they find a more appropriate place than in a hair- 
dresser's shop ? 

There were several assistants, or journeymen, at 
work in the room ; but they only whispered in mono- 
syllables, Mr. Macaw- — the great Macaw ! — apparently 
monopolizing the whole of the talking " aloud " as his 
particular province. 

He undoubtedly possessed one great essential of an 
orator — confidence ! and was, in truth, a strange com- 
pound of wit, ignorance, and vulgar assurance. 

The spark, upon whose cranium he was operating, 
appeared to enjoy his gabble, and laughed repeatedly, 
to the imminent danger, as we thought, of a '^ singe " 
from the tongs. 

'* It 's precious cold to-day," remarked he. 

" Rayther easterly — what I call a cutting hair, sir," 
replied Macaw. 
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" Precisely," continued his customer. 

" Ralely, sir, (I must say it,) you have been most 
shamefully cut ; Mfho could have had the owdaciousness 
to operate — to spile, in fact, a gentleman's head in this 
way ? " 

" Oh !— a fellow at the West End—" 

" Ah ! I thought as much. They don^t understand 
it, sir. Cut a hundred to their one in the city ; and 
practice — (a leetle to the left) — ^practice, sir, is every- 
thing." 

'' Shan't touch me again," said the youth. " I 've 
got some experience — " 

*' A notch^ sir, if you will allow the word," said 
Macaw ; *' nothin' more nor less than a ' notch,* 'pon 
the honour of a professor. They^re lAere 'prentices 
in the hart^ sir, and fit on'y to clip parish boys. 
Why, it *ll take a month and some pots o* bears' grease 
to obviate the hinjury." 

" And do you really think bears' grease of any 
use ?" 

" Of any use !" cried Macaw, with a start. " My 
dear sir, if your head was as smooth as the palm of my 
hand, I could assure you a crop in — ^in a twinkling ! 
Rub a block— -a head, I mean — as polished as a bil- 
liard ball, and you '11 be surprised — ^perfectly astounded 
— yes, sir, the crown will have a little hair- 
APPARENT IN NO TIME. We havc a harticlc, sir, as is 
bin given a preference for by, I may say, the * nobs ' 
of the city ; and the nobs are, without vanity, the bet- 
ter for it." And here he took breath, and grinned at 
his own facetiousness. " There, sir, I think, sir, I 
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have done wonders," resumed he, giving the finishing 
touch to his labours, " that is, considering of the miser- 
rible state to which that West-ender have reduced you, 



sir." 



While undergoing a brush to take off the superflu- 
ous hairs from his coat, the youth turned to a small 
glass-case, containing a tempting display of perfumery, 
&c. 

" Have you any tooth-powder you can recommend ? " 
said he. 

" 'Pon my honour, sir, we have nothink but we will 
recommend ; but here 's a thing, sir, as will recommend 
itself. We sell an immensity of it. Next to a good 
head of hair, I'm of opinion, sir, a fine set o' teeth is 
the ne plas ultra to a gentleman. Some blades^ in- 
deed, would have little to boast on, if it was not for 
good grinders. Half-a-crown, if you please, sir — thank 
you, sir. Gk)od evening.'^ And he bowed him out. 

" I say. Macaw, how thick you laid it on," remark- 
ed one of the " finished" gentlemen, carefully fixing 
his hat over his poodled crop. 

*' All in the way of business, as my old governor 
used to say. * Mac,' said he, ^ when you wish to shave 
a gentleman easy, always soap him well.' " 

At this moment a dark, broad-shouldered man, with 
black whiskers and eyebrows, and a '^frosty pow^'' as 
Bums poetically describes it, entered the " salon," and, 
throwing down his broad-brimmed beaver, he seized a 
paper, and seated himself in the vacant chair. 

'' How would you like it cut, sir ? " said Macaw, 
endeavouring to pass his fingers through the stubble. 
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" Close," laconically and gruflSy growled the gentle- 
man. 

" Umph ! — short !'^ said Macaw; and, wielding his 
scissors, set to work, rather perplexed how to handle 
his customer. He at last caught his eye directed to an 
article on the affairs of Russia, and took his ^' cue " 
accordingly. 

*' Roosher, sir," said he, " is grabbing at every- 
think. Got a large navy ; but it 's my opinion, as an 
individual, he ^s got too many irons in the fire, and will 
bum his fingers. Before he lays his paws upon any- 
think belonging in any ways to Old England, he'd 
better pause, I think. — Don't you think, sir, as we 
shall have a war with Roosher, sir ?" 

*' Don't chatter, sir, but dress my hair," said the 
crabbed old gentleman, in a tone that seemed to rumble 
over a bed of pebbles. 

Macaw was silenced, — the journeymen simultane- 
ously dilated their optics to a perfect stare of wonder- 
ment, — while the astonished '' friseur" clipped away, 
until he speedily reduced his customer's original bristles 
to the shortness of a tooth-bru^h. 



A CASE OF FURIOUS DRIVING. 

" Le sort de Phaeton se d^ouvre k mes yeux. 

Dieux ! je firemis ! que vois-je ? 6 dieux ! 
Tremblez pour votre fils, ambitieuse mere ! 

Ou vas-tu, jeune t^m^raire ? 
Tu dois trouver la mort dans la gloire ou tu cours. 

En vain le dieu qui nous ^claire, 
En palissant pour toi, se declare ton pere : 

II doit servir a terminer tes jours." 

QUINAULT. 

Early one morning, in a light and airy attic, sat the 
son of Latona, nibbling the end of a goose-quill, and puz- 
zling his brains for a rhyme ; for, besides being driver to 
the splendid four-horse light coach, called " The Sun,**^ 
of which his father, Jupiter, was sole proprietor, he had 
acquired a taste for the lighter literature of the day ; 
and had obtained so much celebrity, that he even at- 
tracted the notice of the '' Day and Martin " of the 
period, and was actually employed in writing a puff. 
This intellectual pursuit was not only productive of 
praise but profit, and added considerably to his per- 
quisites. His employers were delighted with his effu- 
sions; and, in fact, the Day went so far as to avow 
that he should have remained completely in the shade, 

B 5 
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had it not been for Apollo^s brilliant aid and assist- 
ance. 

Apollo was so absorbed in his poetical reverie, that 
he completely lost sight of the imperative duty whidli 
demanded his punctual attendance in the inn-yard &om 
whence '' The Sun'^ started every morning at daybreak. 
Some fault may, perhaps^ be attributed to the parental 
indiscretion of Jupiter, in electing him to a situation so 
discordant to his natural temperament and inclination ; 
for it was obvious to the most disinterested observer 
that his literary talents more fitted him for the " stage ^ 
than a four-horse coach. 

Now his son. Phaeton, of whom he *' could make 
nothing," had a great ambition to mount the box and 
handle the ribbons ; and being, moreover, a bold and 
rather good-looking youth, would certainly, with train- 
ing, have proved an adept, and no doubt have become a 
great favourite on the road. 

Naturally presuming, it was his favourite boast 
among the cads, ostlers, and helpers with whom he 
consorted, that he would be *' bound '' to do the dis- 
tance in six hours instead of twelve ; in the practica- 
bility of which they all agreed to a man. 

It happened, on the very morning that Apollo was 
so busily occupied with the engrossing theme of his 
lucubrations, that Phaeton was partaking of a pint of 
purl (won at a game of heads and tails by the cunning 
ostler) in the dingy tap-room of the inn. 

On an adjoining settle lolled an old man, indulging 
in a glass of " cold without." His head was bald and 
wrinkled^ his nose flat and broad, and his ears almost as 
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large and flapping as those of an elephant, his eyes 
were red and "homy/' and no man, even ignorant of 
physiognomy, would have set him down as a member 
of the Temperance Society. 

" I say, you whelp !^' cried he, stretching out his 
neck towards the door, " leave that ^ere donkey alone, 
will you ? By gog ! if he lifts his leg, and fetches you 
a kick, he '11 send you a pretty considerable way into 
next week, I can tell you. Come, be off ! '^ 

'' It's a sperited hanimal that. Master Silenus," ob- 
served the ostler. 

« I b'lieve you." 

" Thof I shouldn't think there wam't much go in 
him neither, for there an't more nor a hand's-breadth 
of daylight under him." 

" What 's that you say ? " 

" Why, that he's liker a sow than a greyhound, 
I take it." 

" That 's a good proof he 's like you," said Silenus. 

«' Like me?" 

*' Ay, for he 's better fed than taught, knave." 

This insulting comparison upon the ostler aroused 
his indignation ; he jumped up and approached old Si- 
lenus in a menacing attitude. 

" I '11 fetch you a punch ! " cried he. 

" No, you won't ! " said Bacchus, interposing ; 
'' shan't lick my foster-father ! " 

" Come, come," said Eolus, who was blowing a 
cloud in the chimney-comer, ^' let 's have no bluster- 
ing. If the chap's figh table, I'm his man! Egad ! 
he '11 find me as ready at a blow as any one !" 
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" I don't fear his punch !" exclaimed Silenus, wax- 
ing courageous on the strength of his allies, and trying 
to stand upon his legs. 

^' Provided the same be served in a bowl ! " said 
Phaeton with a wink, for he inherited a portion of the 
wit and fire of his fether ; whereat the company laugh- 
ing, the scales were turned, and the choleir of the ostler 
evaporated. 

" Toss you for another pint. Master Phaeton,'^ said 
the ostler, turning to his chum and finishing the pota- 
tion before them at a draught. 

" Done !" cried Phaeton. 

« How shall it be ?'' 

" Best two and three, and none of your tricks upon 
travellers,^' replied the son of Apollo, pulling out his 
coin and narrowly watching the actions of the knowing 
ostler. 

'' Sky the coppers," said the ostler. 

The toss was made. " Ooman ! " continued he. 

" It 's head," said Phaeton. 

The ostler now twirled his penny scientifically, caught 
it, and placed it under his hand upon the table. 

" Now keep your hand still, — no shuffling," said 
Phaeton. 

*' Do you think, now?" cried the ostler in a tone 
of remonstrance, laying his palm flat upon the beer- 
washed mahogany. 

"Head! and head it is, by Jingo!" exclaimed 
Phaeton, as delighted as a hungry man over a small 
steak. " Come, fetch the stuff in a twinkling ! " 

While the ostler was gone to the bar for the sweet 
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beverage, tlie sound of a fiddle in the yard attracted the 
attention of the loungers in the tap-room. 

" Why, that ^s Thingumee, I vow,'' muttered Sile- 
nus, his eyes half-closed, in that dreamy state of semi- 
intoxication in which his senses were usually clouded. 
** And who 's Thingumee, dad ?" inquired Bacchus. 
" Why, What Vhis-name,'' continued the explicit 
old drunkard ; " bless me ! why him whose wife bit a 

serpent in the heel, you know, and went to '"'* 

" Oh ! old Orpheus !'' interrupted Bacchus, smiling. 
*' Poor fellow ! he never recovered his loss, although 
he went farther than most men would have done in the 
endeavour! Boy, fetch him in, and let's have a scrape. 
I 'U find the old beau in rosin ! " 

Orpheus, bending beneath the weight of care and 
age, entered the smoky apartment with his bow and 
fiddle grasped in his bony hand. 

It was evident that he had once been eminently 
handsome, but Affliction had ruled broad lines, and 
written her characters in " large hand," upon his ex- 
pansive brow. Orpheus was, in truth, a picturesque 
ruin of a gentleman of the old school, and there was 
still a sweetness of tone and a certain suavity of manner 
and address that won, rather than commanded, respect 
firom all. 

'^ Orphy, my boy," said the good-natured Bacchus, 
after the other had taken a seat, " what 's it to be ? " 

" I'll take a little half-and-half with the chill off, if 
you please," replied Orpheus with humility. 

" And so you shall," answered Bacchus ; " and, 
while you are wetting your whistle with that, cookey 
shall toast you a rabbit." 
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" You are very kind," said the old man, bowing. 

The half-and-half was ordered and *' paid for upon 
delivery," according to the law chalked upon the 
black board over the chimney-place, 

" Have you anything new to sing us?" asked 
Bacchus. 

" Nothing," replied Orpheus ; '* for I suppose you 
have heard my last composition upon Ixion ♦ ? " 

** What ! the fellow at the riding-school, — ^he that 
Squire Jupiter sentenced to the treadmill for calumni- 
ating the immaculate Mrs. Juno ? " said Bacchus. 
" No, indeed I have not : let 's have the canticle, old 
boy ; but first take a little rosin," and he politely 
handed him the " pewter." 

After a characteristic ^* preludio," Orpheus sang 
the following 

SONG. 

Beware, my lads, ye never put 
Great Jupiter your tricks on, 
Lest he should send you to the wheel. 
As he did Master Ix'on. 

Turn ahout, Ix'on, 
Wheel ahout, Ix'on, 
Turn ahout, wheel ahout, turn ahout, Ix'on. 
Chorus, 
Turn ahout, Ix'on, 
Wheel ahout, Ix'on, 
Turn ahout, wheel ahout, turn ahout, Ix'on. 



* Ixion was one of the most celehrated riding-masters of the 
day, and hrought his art to such consummate perfection, and made 
his pupils sit their saddles so admirahly, that he used to hoast that 
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At this part of his song, Orpheus sprang up from his 
seat, and, while fiddling and singing, pirouetted and 
whirled about the room in such an extraordinary and 
exciting manner, that, his music and motion combined, 
inspired the whole company, who imitated his circum- 
giratory movements with all the vigour and velocity of 
dancing dervishes. 

Juno, while sitting on a cloud, 

His eyes lie chanced to fix on, 
No douht her hrightness dazzled him, 
For wink did Master Ix'on. 

Turn about, Ix'on, 
Wheel about, Ix'on, 
Turn about, wheel about, turn about, Ix'on. 
Chorus, 

Turn about, &c. 

" My dear 1 " cried Juno to her " bud," 

" That fellow's eyes, by Styx ! on 
Me, thy lawful spouse, are cast — 
That stable-boy, young Ix'on !" 
Turn about, Ix'on, 
Wheel about, Ix'on, 
Turn about, wheel about, turn about, Ix'on, 
Chorus. 

Turn about, &c. 

" Are they, by Gosh !" cried Jupiter, 
" Why then, like burning bricks, on 



they were like a part of the animal they rode ; from which ex- 
pression those veracious gentlemen, the poets, feigned that he was 
the father of the Centaurs. 
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The fellow's head my rage shall fall, 
And crush the saucy Ix'on." 

Turn about, Ix'on, 
Wheel about, Ix'on, 
Turn about, wheel about, turn about, Ix'on. 
Chorus. 

Turn about, &c. 

Condemn'd for life, poor fellow ! he 
By hands and feet now sticks on 
The rolling* wheel that never stops, 
And up' and down goes Ix'on. 

Turn about, Ix'on, 
Wheel about, Ix'on, 
Turn about, wheel about, turn about, Ix'on. 
Chorus, 

Turn about, &c. 

The weary culprit, mocking fiends 

Bestow their hardest kicks on, • 

Whene'er he lags, and fiercely shout 
This chorus att poor Ix'on. 

Turn about, Ix'on, 
Wheel about, Ix'on, 
Turn about, wheel about, turn about, Ix'on. 
Chorus, 
Turn about, Ix'on, 
Wheel about, Ix'on, 
Turn about, wheel about, turn about, Ix'on. 

Just as Orpheus had concluded his classic carol , 
the mirth of the company was disturbed by Silenus, 
who, in a ludicrous attempt at '' cutting six," fell 
sprawling on the floor of the tap-room, while the 
clumsy toe of the rough-shod ostler coming in stunning 
contact with his muddled head, tripped him up, and 
extended him at full length across the old man's 
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unwieldy body. The imprecation he would have 
uttered was, fortunately for the ears of the company, 
emitted unformed from his lips by the violence of the 
concussion. 

"Per Jovem !" exclaimed Bacchus; ^' you clumsy 
son of a sea-cook ! if you have not bumped out the 
breath of my honoured foster-father ! Fetch a dram, 
and be quick, will ye I '^ 

Every hand was extended to raise the old gentle- 
man ; and the first intimation he gave of returning 
animation after he had swallowed the reviving cordial he 
loved so well, was a pertinacious call for his Arabian. 

" I'm really extremely sorry,**' said the commiserat- 
ing Orpheus. 

'* My donkey !" replied Silenus. 

" Where are you hurt, daddy ?" asked Bacchus. 

" My donkey ! " persisted Silenus. 

*' Take a summat hot, Master Silenus," advised the 
ostler, who had fallen upon him like a pavior*s rammer. 

" My donkey!" repeated Silenus; whereat their 
united sympathy was transformed to a general laugh, 
and, finding they could do nothing else to please the 
grey-headed toper, they succeeded with some diffi- 
culty in laying him, like a sack of sand, across his 
tottering beast — which was led away by one of the 
hangers-on of the inn-yard. 

" Here 's a precious go ! " exclaimed another of the 
ostlers, rushing into the room. 

" What 's the matter now ? " demanded Phaeton. 

'* Why, the four horses are to," replied the ostler ; 
" and Mr. Apollo 's not nowhere to be found. The 
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time 's up, and ' The Sun' stands still. Won't there 
be a rumpus ? that 's all ! '' 

" I '11 settle that business in the turning of a straw," 
said Phaeton. 

« How, Master Phaeton ?" 

" Why, the son of Apollo shall drive the Sun of 
Jupiter, to be sure," answered Phaeton. 

" Think you can, my boy?" said Bacchus. 

*' Ay, as easily as I could a tenpenny nail through 
a deal plank," replied the self-sufficient youth. " Just 
hand over the togs and castor, Dickey Strawlegs, and 
I '11 rig and mount the box in a jiffy. See how I '11 
trundle the tits along ! " 

Phaeton was delighted with this opportunity of 
displaying his coachmanship ; and Strawlegs, who was 
no less an:Kious to see him put his oft-repeated boast 
in execution, quickly produced the drab hat and box- 
coat of Apollo, in which the presumptuous tyro in- 
vested himself without delay ; and mounting the box, 
and taking the long-desired ribbons in hand, drove out 
of the yard, ' tooling' the prancing cattle in an admi- 
rable style, to the wonder and delight of a group of 
grinning stable-boys, collected to witness his starting. 

. Away he rattled, cracking his whip, and cheered by 
the loud applause of his vulgar associates. Juno, ox- 
eyed Juno, was feeding her favourite peacock before 
the door of her summer residence, situated on the sum- 
mit of a stupendous hill which overlooked the country 
for miles. Being one of those who could see through 
a milestone — as far as most people of the age — she 
distinguished in a moment, through the cloud of dust 
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which enveloped the vehicle, her husband's favourite 
* four-horse' coming down the road at a most fiirious gal- 
lop. The fact is, Master Phaeton handled the whip 
much better than he did the reins, and consequently 
the thorough-bred steeds soon became unmanageable, 
and galloped off at a steam-engine rate that defied all 
his skill to check. Recognising Phaeton, and rea- 
sonably alarmed, she rushed into the dining-room, 
where Jupiter was regaling himself with a morning-cup 
which his foot-boy Ganymede had just supplied. 

" O, my love !'' cried Juno. 

*' Well, my duck!" said Jupiter — for they were 
one of the most affectionate couples in the world, not- 
withstanding some little domestic tiffs, occasioned by 
the gallantry of Jupiter — " What mare's nest have 
you found now?" 

" Mare's nest, indeed !" cried Juno. " If there is 
not that cub. Phaeton, driving * The Sun' down the 
road like a flash of lightning." 

"Phaeton!" exclaimed Jupiter. "I'll Phaeton 
him. Where 's Apollo ? " 

*' Singing a duet with a tea-kettle, for aught I 
know,'* replied the indignant Juno : " this comes of 
trusting your concerns to such ill-begotten whelps ! " 

'^ Peace, woman !" said Jupiter, his brow darkening 
with that imposing frown which never failed to frighten 
both men and dogs. *' I dare say they '11 stop him at 
the 'pike." 

" He has passed that already, quick as a darning 
needle through the heel of a worsted stocking ! " poe- 
tically observed Juno. " But come out, or there will 
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certainly be an awful spill, if it has not come to that 
already.^ 

Jupiter hastily accompanied her to the door, and 
beheld with amazement and alarm the velocity with 
which the four horses, with flowing manes and smoking 
nostrils, flew towards them. 

" They've bolted, dcipend on it, my dear,'** said 
Juno. 

" I '11 bolt 'em ! " replied the enraged proprietor ; 
and, suiting the action to the word, he watched his 
opportunity, and, as Phaeton approached, hurled a 
bolt at the unfortunate youth, which knocked him 
clean into the Po, a muddy stream which ran beside 
the road, and had, moreover, the desired eflfect of arrest- 
ing the headlong course of the frightened horses, for 
the coach was completely turned over by the shock. 

*' There go the panels!'' exclaimed Juno; *'and 
I suppose we shall have to pay the piper ! " 

'' Hold your foolish tongue, do," said Jupiter im- 
petuously, *' and summon me some of the varlets to 
take care of the plunging beasts, or they '11 kick them- 
selves to cat's meat," 

His behests were promptly obeyed ; and, while they 
were employed in securing the cattle, the discomfited 
Phaeton made shift to crawl unperceived out of the 
stream, ludicrously disguised in a coat of mud. 

Perfectly ashamed of showing his face in his old 
haunts, he penetrated far into the country, where he 
was unknown, and obtained a situation as pot-boy in 
an obscure alehouse, his wit and vivacity rendering 
him a great favourite among all the frequenters of the 
tap-room and skittle-ground ! 




" Then you y 



n't discount this fijr me ? ** 

I't, I *ve got ft heavy bill to provide for myself ! ' 



MR NIBBLE. 

In our scboolboy days with what a joyous heart we ^ 

beheld our kites raised by the wind ! To manhood 
grown, we now daily witnese this pleasant pastime 
practically reversed by *' children of a laiger growth," i 

who, more cunning, now " raise the wind" by means 
of " kites," — for that name, innocent reader ! is the 
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technical or cant term for a bill, or promissory note, 
the art of circulating which is called ** kite-flying." 

The extent to which this agreeable amusement is 
indulged in by thousands in the commercial world is 
incalculable. Necessity is the mother of the invention. 

The plumber is led to accept the cheesemonger'^s 
bill for accommodation, and the cheesemonger (whose 
credit is probably as decayed as an old Cheshire, and 
who has not a mite to bless himself withal) is obliging 
enough to ''put his name" to a ''bit o' paper'"* for 
the same purpose. 

This amiable reciprocity, in the elegant phraseology 
of the money-market, is called " pig upon bacon ! " 

The draft of the publican (who finds it as easy to 
draw bills as beer, and, being on the verge of going to 
"|?of," is compelled to resort to these illegal "mea- 
«Mrc5") is accepted by a half-ruined hop-merchant, who 
has nothing in his ^^ pockets'' 

The indigent poulterer, who, from his confined 
views of probity, might appropriately exclaim with 
Shakspeare's witches, 

" Fair i&foul, ondfoul is fair," 

keeps the " game alive " by drawing upon a bird of 
the same feather, and for a time feathers his nest at the 
expense of every goose from whom he can get <rM«e,-— 
and, most frequently, the issue is that he takes the be- 
nefit of the act ; proving, in the language of the Alley, 
a lame duck, and — " pigeons" his creditors. 

The tailor (celebrated for his fine drawing) gives a 
bill upon some worthy woollen-draper of the same 
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" pattern ;" and, should the bill at maturity fall on 
the ^^ ninths'*'* of course he "cuts" — according to his 
cloth. It don't ''fit,'' and he is probably "sewn up ;" 
for a suit at law is not in his line. 

The timber-merchant draws upon the carpenter and 
builder, (who proves himself a yoiwcr in the transaction 
by his acceptance,) and " out of debt, out of danger," 
and " short reckoning makes long friends," not being 
of the number of his "^aics," impudently answers, 
when pressed for payment, " that he is really bored^ 
and has no brads J'' 

The farmer issues a scrap of paper upon some hay- 
salesman, who proves a " man of straw." 

The sage who hath never dreamt of such proceed- 
ings in his philosophy, will, we are confident, upon 
perusing this veritable catalogue, begin himself to 
draw— certain inferences, not at all calculated to raise 
the delinquents in his estimation. 

We have as yet, however, only imperfectly at- 
tempted to describe the manufacture of the commo- 
dity : we now proceed to unveil the system employed 
in the circulation. Nothing is easier than the inven- 
tion of a lie (and these documents are nothing more 
than palpable lies, pretending to a value which in 
truth they have not) ; but in the circulation lies the 
difficulty. JLeam, then, sapient and curious reader, 
there is a set of men known to the initiated as pur- 
chasers of these precious scraps, nay, who make a living 
by discounting these same "kites," ludicrously dis- 
proving the axiom, *' ex nihilo nihil Jit, '''^ 

Mr. Nibble is one of the most notorious of the tribe 
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who so amiably offer succour and assistance to the un- 
fortunate for a " consideration.'' 

He lives in a dark room, which he calls an office, up 
three pair of stairs, in an obscure alley, in the most 
obscure part of this foggy city. Two well-worn chairs, 
one hungry lad, — a sort of human '* mw/c," between an 
errand-boy and a clerk, one rickety table with drawer, 
one brass candlestick, one cheque-book, writing mate- 
rials, and one iron chest, form the interesting inventory 
of the " moveables '' in his gloomy abode. 

A « dim religious light" struggles through the dirty 
panes of glass, and adds to the chilling effect produced 
by the uncomfortableness of a dingy apartment, with a 
cold, rusty grate, whose iron jaws appear grinning with 
an expression of despair and famine ! 

As for Mr. Nibble, what pen can describe his per- 
son ^ His lank, attenuated body, in truth, somewhat 
resembles the three long, meagre red-ink lines in his 
own journal, while *^ £. s. d." may, perhaps, as appro- 
priately indicate his head— ^for there is nothing else in 
it ! His shabby suit, of an indefinable colour, " har- 
monises " with the surrounding objects. In fine, the 
place, as well as the occupant, appears, like mortal 
comfort— at a very considerable discount ! 

A timid tap at the door disturbs the slumbering 
silence of this sanctum ; and a shabby little man, 
like a small tradesman reduced, glides softly into the 
office. 

*' Good momin'. Mister Nibble." 

Mr. Nibble gravely answers this salutation by a 
freezing inclination of the head ; his dull, cold eyes 
scanning his visitor from top to toe. 
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*' We done a little business together afore," con- 
tinued the man. 

" Oh ! — ay — yes — Mr. Brown ^" 

" Smith," correctively interpolates the tradesman. 

" Ay, Smith ! Thirty at two months ? Let me 
see, was that draft honoured ? " 

" Punctoo-al-ly ! I 'm happy for to assure you 
on it, sir," replied Mr. Smith with confidence. *' And 
I 've a trifle here, Mister Nibble^ is as good — as good 
as that ere any day, and no mistake." 

And he presented the trifle — a bill for forty pounds 
at three months — for the inspection of the acute 
Nibble. 

" Umph ! " mutters he, turning it about. " Smith 
on Bubble — backed by Liggins. Won't do, sir ! 
Money is now at such a premium that I do believe 
it would be difficult to raise it even on a bank-note ! 
Six per cent, on the best paper, and a heavy com- 
mission ; exchequer at a ruinous discount ; bankers' 
acceptances touched with caution ; for it 's impossible 
to know in these serious times who 's who. Must 
decline." 

" Dear me ! " says the discomfited Mr. Smith, 
taking back the bill, and scratching his ear — 

" The infallible resource, 
To which embarrassed people have recourse." 

" Then you won't discount this for me ? " 

" No, sir," coolly replied Mr. Nibble, *' I can't 

— I 've got a heavy bill to provide for myself." 

" It 's unfortnit— wery," soliloquizes Mr. Smith. 

VOL. !• C 
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" PYaps, do you happen to know anybody as is 
likely to ? " 

" Why, let me see," says Nibble, paiadoxically 
closing his eyes : " why, yes, there *s Grabb ; but 
then he won't do it unless you *11 make a sacrifice." 

" Well, but I don't care standing anythink — in 
reason," cried Smith, eagerly grasping at the shadow 
of a chance. " What do you think, now ? " 

" I dare say (you see the paper 's so very , un- 
marketable) he might do it for — ^for ten pounds ! " 

Smith opens his eyes, and feirly whistles. " No, 
by goles ! " cries he, " that is coming it too strong." 

" I 've done," says Nibble mildly, extending his 
skinny palms, and dropping his long and melancholy 
head with an eloquent shrug. *' Good morning, Mr. 
Smith. Excuse me, I have business. Samuel ! ^^ 

The elderly errand-boy starts to the door ; and Mr. 
Smith is " let out," only to be " taken in " ten 
minutes afterwards by the accommodating Mr. Nib- 
ble, who boldly ventures on his own responsibility 
to advance ten pounds on the unmarketable commo- 
dity, promising at the latter end of the ensuing week 
to give him a cheque for the remaining twenty ! 
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THE BLUE KNIGHT. 

A CONCENTRATED ROMANCE. 

CHAPTER I. 
AN dLRRIVAL. 

On the summit of the loftiest tower of the castle 
of Altenberg gaily flaunted in the evening breeze 
the flag of the redoubtable and right valiant Baron 
Ulric. His only daughter, the incomparably beau- 
tiful Elvina, was the sole object of his love and fear : 
her filial tenderness was the cause of the first ; her wit 
and beauty, of the latter ; for, as the fairest flowers 
attract the bees, and the dazzling flame the moth, 
so did he dread lest some adventurous and unworthy 
knight might be attracted by the charms, and win 
the affections, of his child. The Baroness of his early 
love had long since yielded to the arms of Death, 
and the barrenness of his domains was alone left for 
his enjoyment. Secluded from the world, the Baron 
trusted that his daughter would remain unscathed by 
the rand(mi arrows of love, until he could select some 
stalwart knight of wealth and valour on whom he 

should be proud to bestow her hand. 

2 
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Compelled to take the field to repel the invasion 
of an enemy of one of his distant allies, he left the 
castle of Altenberg in the care and custody of his 
warder, and two or three vassals. 

The moon had just risen, and the inmates of the 
castle had retired for the night, when a Knight, attended 
by his faithful esquire, approached the borders of the 
castle-moat. 

" Seest thou that moat ? " inquired the Knight. 

" Ay, truly, your worship," replied the esquire ; 
" for do not the wise ones say that we sooner see 
the mote in our neighbour's eye than the beam in our 
own ? " 

" We must crave a lodging there, Grummel," con- 
tinued the Knight ; " blow me yonder horn." 

" With what breath I have," said Grummel ; " for 
I 'm blown myself, as well as the steeds, with our 
long journey." 

The horn was sounded, and the warder appeared 
at the wicket. 

" In the name of St. Grimbald," cried Grummel, 
'* give shelter to the valiant Knight, Sir Wilhelm of 
Dusseldorf, and his trusty esquire.*' 

" The Baron Altenberg is abroad," said the warder 
in an excusatory tone. 

*' And so are we," replied Grummel ; *' for we 
have lost our way." 

" Tarry awhile," answered the warder, after a mo- 
ment's consideration, and, closing the wicket, de- 
parted. 
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"A discourteous knave!" grambled Grummel, 
" keeping us here like a couple of dogs." 

" How, sirrah ? " 

** Why, did he not bid us tarry here ; and there- 
fore are we not in better condition than a couple of 
tarriers f '^ 

" We cannot bite, and therefore bark not,'^ answered 
the Knight. 

The warder again made his appearance ; the draw- 
bridge was lowered, and the Knight and his esquire 
crossed the moat. 

" The lady Elvina welcomes the stranger Knight 
to her father's castle,^ said the warder obligingly. 

*' I kiss her hands," replied the Knight, " and 
thank her for her courtesy." 

Anon they were ushered into a spacious hall ; and, 
while they unarmed, the board was spread with sub- 
stantial fere for their refection. 

" I am anxious to pay my respects to the lady,**** 
said the Knight. 

" And I to the /are," replied Grummel, vigorously 
attacking a boar'^s head. 

" She is not visible, Sir Knight," said the warder. 

" Then it 's impossible we can see her," said Grum- 
mel, falling to. " She is doubtless a morning star, 
your worship ? '^ 

" What then ? " 

" Why then, your worship, the Knight cannot 
expect her presence." 
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CHAPTER II. 

AN ENGAGEMENT, BOTH IN LOVE AND WAR. 

At an early hour the following morning, Gnunmel, 
having dressed his master in a snperb blue velvet 
doublet and suit, proceeded to the kitchen to dress 
his breakfast. Sir Wilhelm, meanwhile, descended 
to the castle garden, where he encountered the blush- 
ing Elvina. 

After the due acknowledgment of her hospitality, 
the Knight, who was, of cour|p, deeply enamoured 
at the first glance by her transcendent charms, began 
to make a little love on his own account. The in- 
nocent Elvina listened with pleasure to the silver 
music of his sweet discourse and courtly compliments, 
for he had been to court, and now had come to court 
again. And in a few minutes, after the fashion of 
those romantic times, she surrendered the fortress of 
her affections. She did not indeed " tell her love,'* 
but referred him to her father with such an expressive 
blush as gave him confidence. At this pleasant junc- 
ture, the old warder rushed breathlessly into the gar- 
den, and interrupted their placid felicity by hurriedly 
informing them that a petty Baron, with whom his 
lord was at feud, had just appeared before the castle 
with a force of one hundred and fifty strong, and 
demanded the immediate surrender, threatening to put 
the whole garrison to the sword if they resisted. 

" Oh ! Sir Knight,**' exclaimed he, " repay our hos- 
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pitality by thy succour and counsel in this extremity. 
What's to be done?" 

^^ Arm instantly, and let us defend the castle to the 
death," replied the brave Sir Wilhelm. " Lady, re- 
tire to thy chamber ; put up thy prayer for our success, 
and Heaven and St. Grimbald help us ! " 

Hastily quitting Elvina, he retired to arm. Grum- 
mel was still in the kitchen, preparing his morning 
repast. 

" Away with these rashers," exclaimed the esquire, 
on hearing the news, " there is a less savoury broil 
preparing for us by the enemy. We are in a pickle, 
'tis true ; but small as we are, as the capsicums said 
to the cauliflower, they shaU find us hot withal, and 
not at all to their palate." 

^' If they ford the moat, and scale the walls, we are 
lost," said one of the three vassals. 

" Tut, man ! " exclaimed Grummel, who was an old 
soldier, and knew all the resources of war, " fill the 
kettles presently with pitch, and hand me the ladle ; 
and, long ere they reach the parapet, I '11 — pitch 'em 



over." 



*' There's the horn again," cried the warder, " sum- 
moning us to surrender." 

"What o' that?" said Grummel encouragingly; 
" we 're not veal to be spoiled by their blowing. 
Pluck up thy courage, my boy, and lend me a bow ; — 
an I do not put a cloth-yard shaft into the varlet, and 
pin him like a cockchafer to the gate, I 'm a ninny ! " 

While he kept talking in this strain, he armed him- 
self and his master. 
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The " garrison'*' was soon in battle array. Grum- 
mel now proceeded to his post with two of the vassals, 
and proved his skill and strength by executing his 
vaunt; for, at the identical moment the herald was 
about to blow another blast, he shot an arrow through 
his heart, and transfixed him to the spot. 

'* If all the rest run,'' said he coolly, " there is no 
chance of that fellow quitting his post ! Nailed, by 
St. Grimbald ! There is no succour for him, poor 
fellow ! May all the rest of the wounded find leeches 
in the moat ! " 

This exploit was the signal of assault, and a shower 
of arrows fell upon the castle. 

" Let the porcupine shoot his quills at the boar ! " 
said Gnimmel, '^ he is only throwing away his means 
of defence ! Hand me that pebble," continued he, 
pointing to a stone of half a hundred weight. It was 
soon raised, and hurled by one of their warlike ma- 
chines into the thickest of their foes. " That has 
made an impression," cried he ; " it is quite a smasher ; 
there 's half-a-dozen at least stone dead : another little 
one," said he ; " we shan't miss that, though it should 
miss them. Besides, it will be as well, as they have 
challenged us, to show them we have a second,'''' 

While Grummel was thus ably executing his part, 
the Blue Knight (for so was Sir Wilhelm called, from 
the favourite colour of his armour and appurtenances) 
directed his little force with equal skill, dexterity, and 
advantage. The engagement now began to assume a 
more serious appearance ; the enemy began to fill the 
moat, in order to proceed to the escalade. The little 
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garrison was now concentrated. The boiling pitch 
and water were supplied by two of the vassals "; and the 
besieging party had no sooner succeeded in raising a 
scaling-ladder, and begun to mount, than they were 
saluted by a cataract-like discharge of scalding water. 

'' ""Tis but a fair return,^' said Grummel, " as they 
keep us in suspense, that we should keep them in hot 
water ! Down with it, my comrades, till they 're done 
in their armour like lobsters in their shells ! Another 
pebble ! What ! no more ? Then up with the flags 
from the court-yard, and break their ladder — they're 
the only Jlags we'll lower to them." 

These new missiles were speedily provided, and 
did great execution ; the ladder was dashed to frag- 
ments, and numbers of the assailants were precipitated 
headlong into the moat. The Blue Knight was un- 
wearied in his exertions, and encouraged his little force 
by his daring example. 

" Bravo ! " exclaimed Grummel ; " we have wetted 
the enemy's courage, and sharpened our own." 

The discomfited leader now retreated, and rallied 
together his "remnant. 

"By George!" exclaimed the 'squire, "they are 
forming for a fresh assault. We have so far lost 
nothing ; and yet in the language of the lawyers they 
may be said to have gained the * action,' for they 
have already got considerable * damages.' " 

" And see yonder ! " cried the warder, extending 
his right arm, *' there comes my liege lord. I recog- 
nise his banner. What a happy diversion ! " 

" Very diverting, indeed I " replied Grummel ; 

c 5 
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^' mark how the scamps are making ready to scamper. 
The bow-men are all like cross-bows, prepared for a 
boUr 

The Baron Ulric von Altenberg now galloped to 
the scene of action with all his band. The besiegers 
were in an instant scattered over the plain, like a flight 
of affrighted sparrows in a corn-field when some ad- 
venturous Cockney boldly takes the field to — waste 
his powder. 

"Whfeugh!'' whistled the 'squire, "that fellow 
hath truly brought his pigs to a fine market ! While 
the Baron is pickling the lot, let us descend and clear 
away the lUttr he has left." 

The warder lowered the drawbridge, and the Blue 
Knight sallied forth with the " garrison " to pick up 
the wounded which they had so dexterously picked off. 
The moat was so full that Grummel declared it was 
more like a folk-mote than anything else. When 
they had got in the " living," which the 'squire de- 
clared was no '^ sinecure," the gentle Elvina, as was 
the wont of those days, humanely busied herself in 
dressing their wounds. 

They then proceeded to draw the moat, and fished 
up many a pike ! 

The trumpets of the victorious Baron now sounded 
merrily, and they all rushed out to greet him. Ulric 
and the Blue Knight embraced with true chivalric 
ardour ; and, when the Baron learned from the blush- 
ing Elvina the extent of his obligation to Sir Wil- 
helm, the expressions of his gratitude were unbounded. 
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CHAPTER III. 



A REMARK. 



" Fool tliat I was to leave my castle alone !'' said 
the Baron. 

^' And wise would the enemy have been if they had 
done so ! '' said Grummel. 

CHAPTER IV. 

A OLOUDT PROSPECT. 

" I 'm bound to serve you/' said the Missal to the 
Monk, as he clasped it ; and so said the bold Baron 
Altenbei^ when he encountered the Blue Knight on the 
morning following the affray. Grummel, like an inde- 
pendent man, was serving himself; for chine, chickens, 
and flowing flagons gmcei the baronial board in the 
most tempting profusion. 

'^ Left wing forward ! '^ exclaimed the *squire, dis- 
membering a pullet ; '^ right wing advance ! chine 
support right wing! Fall in!'' and at the word of 
command he conunenced a vigorous assault. He then 
proceeded to demolish the '^ breast-work," as he 
termed it, and finally completed his gastronomico- 
military evolutions by ordering the " left leg first,'** 
when the " right " followed as a matter of course. 

Meanwhile the Blue Knight was doing the agree- 
able to the old Baron, and insidiously insinuating that 
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he was a single man ; and plainly demonstrated that he 
was an eligible match for any young lady who (in the 
advertising phrase) ^' Wanted a partner who could 
command,'''* &c. &c. The Baron was confused, and, 
not knowing exactly what to reply, he endeavoured to 
divert the attack by simply looking under the table, 
and ingeniously calling " Puss ! puss !'' 

" What does he mean ?'' said the Blue Knight, 
looking bluer. 

" He smells a rat, to be sure,**** whispered the acute 
Grummel. 



CHAPTER V. 

COUNSEL. 

When they retired, Grummel addressed his master 
in these words : 

" I can tell which way the wind blows, your wor- 
ship, as well as a weather-cock. It 's my mind the 
Baron wishes to deprive us of the Lady Elvina.'** 

" Us f " repeated Sir Wilhelm. 

*' To be sure ; when she 's your wife, will she not be 
my mistress ? " replied Grummel. ^' Now, I ''m re- 
solved on the match, for thereby you'll get abetter 
half, and I better quarters : two things no less agree- 
able than essential to our happiness.'^ 

" What's to be done.?" 

*' Why, the whole garrison are in favour of the 
alliance ; therefore, pop the question — demand her 
hand — and, if the old boy holds out — 
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'' What then ? '' 
. " Why, then, filially kick him out ! and take pos- 
session of the castle we have fairly w^n by force of 



arms." 



" You forget he is Elvina's sire.'^ 

** Will she not get a more agreeable sigher — in the 
shape of a lover.'* But, lo ! here comes the comely 
dame herself — I Ml vanish.*" 

And the sagacious ^squire walked off, leaving the 
lovers to their own sweet discourse. 



CHAPTER VI. 



A SUDDEN DECISION. 



Although the Blue Knight and Elvina were ele- 
gantly slender in their personal proportions, the Baron 
declared in abrupt and vulgar phrase that " they were 
too thick,'^ 

" Honoured father ! '' said Elvina, " it is impossible 
to conceal from your parental eyes that I entertain an 
affection for Sir Wilhelm, and I know that he returns 
it.'' 

" So much the better ! '' replied the Baron ; " for 
it would be dishonourable in him to keep your affec- 
tions, when he knows he cannot keep you.'' 

'' You mistake me, fether," continued Elvina. 
" He has declared himself my suitor, and I have 



sworn ' 



^' Sworn ! " exclaimed the Baron. " A young lady 
of your rank has no right to swear. It is indelicate. '" 
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" But he swore first.'' 

" Then, V feith, you two sworn shall be forsworn,'' 
said the Baroa. ^' Remember you are my daughter, 
and I am positive " 

^' And I 'm positive I 'm your daughter," replied 
Elvina, '*• from the same feeling ; for I have formed an 
unalterable resolution to become his ! " 

The Baron looked at the gentle damsel for a mo- 
ment as in surprise, and then suddenly burst into an 
immoderate fit of laughter. 

" Give me a buss," cried he affectionately ; " you 
are my own child — a chip of the old block ! " 

The aflfair was of course decided; the old Baron ad- 
mired his daughter's firmness ; the Blue Knight loved 
her for her tenderness ; and the gordian knot of matri- 
mony was soon after tied in the chapel of the castle of 
Altenbeig. Beauty presented her hand to Valour as 
the palm of victory ; and Grummel had the felicity of 
being at the marriage-feast celebrated in honour of the 
nuptials of Elvina and the Blue Knight. 




" I should de^i-ded-Iy say, try it." 



MR. TRICKETT DONKS. 

Thrice happy is tbe mortal who cao boaat of hav- 
ing passed through life in bliss&l ignorance of those 
cabaliattc words " trover," " trespass," '* mm pros." 
"quo warranto" "latitat," " scire facias," "venire 
facias," and the thousand other legal nonsensicalities, 
couched in illegitimate French and Latin, that " came 
over with William of Nonnandy." 

The litigious disposition of the Nonnans, by the 
way, is proverbial. It is sud that the " statute-book" 
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is their '^ primer ;^ and they are such adepts at quib- 
bling, that a suit often descends to the great-grand- 
child, — which must prove in some cases remarkably 
convenient, as it frequently happens that the said great- 
grandchild has no credit with his tailor. 

By way of illustration (we do not mean a satirical 
cut), we will relate a veracious anecdote. 

In a certain town in Normandy, the authorities 
4" for divers good reasons them thereunto moving**') 
thought proper to issue a proclamation to the eflfect 
that none of the worthy inhabitants, under a severe 
penalty, should stir abroad after sunset without a lan- 
tern. Well, it chanced that on the very same evening 
a man was seized and taken incontinently before the 
dispenser of justice, to be summarily dealt with accord- 
ing to the new law. 

*' I am exceedingly sorry/' said the chief officer, re- 
cognising the individual, '* that a citizen of your re- 
spectability and station should be the first to infringe 
the new regulations." 

" I would not willingly do so," said the man coolly. 

" Have you not read it .'*" 

" Certainly," replied the captured party ; '' but I 
may have unfortunately misunderstood it. Will Mon- 
sieur oblige me by reading it, that I may learn of what 
I am guilty ?" 

The officer graciously complied) and, after glibly 
running over the verbose preamble, came to the point, 
^^ that no inhabitant should stir abroad after sunset 
without a lantern," which he certainly delivered with 
peculiar emphasis, to the admiration of the fellow who 
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had taken the man in custody, and was twiddling his 
fingers, impatient to receive his moiety of the fine. 

" I have a lantern, Monsieur,'' firmly contended the 
man, holding it up to view. 

" Yes ; but there is no candle in it,'' replied the 
oflScer with a smile. 

" The proclamation does not mention a candk^ I 
believe, Monsieur," replied the cunning fellow most 
respectfully. 

" A candle ! — but of course — " began the informer^ 
trembling lest he should lose the fish he had hooked. 

"It does not mention a candle ; and I contend, 
Monsieur, I have not infringed the law," persisted the 
quibbler. " The words are ' without a lantern,' — and 
here it is." 

" Hem !" cried the oflScer, endeavouring to conceal 
the confusion occasioned by his defeat by poring over 
the copy of the proclamation. *' I must — yes, I must 
confess there is an omission, and — I am too happy to 
give you the benefit arising thereout. The case is 
dismissed." 

The informer was not only completely defeated, but 
rather alarmed, when the prisoner called to his mind a 
certain act which rendered him, the aforesaid informer, 
liable to heavy damages for false imprisonment, &c. 
and the poor devil was fein to avert the infliction of an 
action at law by disbursing a certain sum in hard cash 
to the accused. 

But lo ! on the next evening he again encountered 
his "*dear" acquaintance, and, to his infinite delight, 
he beheld the same unillumined lantern in his hand; 
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for an amended proclamation had been issued that 
morning, with the words ^' that no inhabitant should 
stir abroad without a lantern and a candle therein !^ 

The informer chuckled at the ignorance of the man 
who had so coolly victimized him on the preceding 
night, and, with a heart beating with the desire of re- 
yenge, and the certain prospect of the restitution of 
the mulct which he had suffered, he, with a sneering 
politeness, requested the honour of his company to the 
justice-room. 

^^ Really it is impossible to resist the amiable im- 
portunities of a gentleman who pays such delicate com- 
pliments and — such good coin!'' replied the man; 
and away he walked, chatting good-humouredly and 
joking with his delighted captor. 

*' What ! again ?" cried the officer. 

" I hope Monsieur will do me the honour to re- 
member that my former appearance here was not only 
against my inclination, but against the law," said the pri- 
soner. ^' Really these proceedings are very vexatious, 
and—" 

" Have you read the proclamation ?" interrupted the 
officer. 

^^ Monsieur did me the favour to read it only last 
night, and — ^" 

" I will read it again for your edification," replied 
the officer; and he looked fiirtively at the informer, 
who could scarcely contain himself for very joy. 

The amended proclamation was read. The accused 
stood placidly smiling at the rigmarole verbiage*; but 
when the officer deliberately dealt out the concluding 
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words, ^^ that no inhabitant should stir abroad without 
a lantern and candle,^^ he started* 

'^ Ha ! '' cried the informer, unable longer to re- 
strain his feelings. 

" How very — very fortunate ! ** cried the delin- 
quent ; and, quickly opening his lantern, continued, 
'* Lo ! here t* a candle ! How fortunate !" 

" But it is not lighted ! '' exclaimed the informer 
with uncontrollable i^tation. '^ It is not lighted, nor 
has it been, as the wick itself proves !" 

'^ Lantern and candle ! — a lantern and a candle !'' 
repeated the man. " I appeal to the proclamation — 
I appeal to the justice of Monsieur, there are no such 
words as lighted candle in any part of that respected 
document." 

This was a clencher ! The parties were completely 
outwitted ; while, to abate the fever of the informer's 
extraordinary excitement, the man charitably repeated 
the " bleeding '' which he had so effectually performed 
on the former occasion. Of course, the lawyers lost 
no time in "amending** the " amended "proclamation, 
and inserted " lighted " before the word " candle!^ 

We beseech the courteous reader to excuse this 
garrulous digression (the peculiar privilege of old men 
and women) for the sake of the apt, although ridicu- 
lous, exposition of the dangers and difficulties which 
surround all legal proceedings. Most men, indeed, 
who have " been to law,'' have only found to their 
sorrow 

^' That Imo was expensive and justice was blind I*^ 

and that the ordinary '* effects *' of the majority of 
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" causes **' are a feverish anxiety pendente lite^ and a 
bill of costs adjinem ! 



Mr. Trickett Donks was what is termed a ^' sharp 
practitioner," and well known to the gentlemen of the 
profession as a " shabby fellow." 

No one was quicker at discerning and taking advan- 
tage of a " flaw " in an indictment ; he was remark- 
ably-successful, too, in proving an alibi: he, conse- 
quently, got a number of those cases in whicK the 
defendants had not " the shadow of a chance.'^ 

He was a short, punchy, fidgety little mortal, with 
a white stubble-crop and ragged whiskers, and a volu- 
minous unstarched muslin cravat tied in a bow beneath 
his chin, which was usually sprinkled with snuff, — for 
Donks was one of those " lights of the age" who 
require continual '' snuffing " to keep them bright. 

A pair of vulgar ferret eyes peered thrpugh a respect- 
able pair of bright silver spectacles, while a suit of 
black (glossy as the plumage of the carrion-crow) com- 
pleted his " real and personal estate." 

^' Well, Grimes," said he, as his chief clerk entered 
his sanctum, *'have you finished that bill of costs?" 

'' I have, sir," emphatically replied Grimes, with 
something of the tone of the murderer in Macbeth 
when he announces the " premature death " of Ban- 
quo ; and, laying the precious document on his desk, 
he continued, " and I do think, sir, I have screwed it 
up as tight as it will bear. Two hundred and twenty 
pounds ! 



^■> 
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" Well, come, that is pretty well," said Donks 
approvingly. 

A cloud of disappointment, mingled with indig- 
nation, darkened the brow of the assiduous Grimes ; 
but he " knew his man," or rather his master, and 
therefore calmly continued, " If you remember, sir, 
you doubted my ability to ' turn the comer' of one 
hundred and eighty.*" 

*' True,'' replied Donks, " but that was merely to put 
you on your mettle, Grimes," and he '^ grinned horribly 
a ghastly smile," intended for an irradiation of face- 
tiousness. The lean, bilious-looking Grimes attempt- 
ed something of the same sort in order to conceal his 
vexation, for he felt a sad presentiment that his supe- 
rior intended, by throwing cold water upon his exertions, 
to ''sneak out" of his special agreement (verbal, with- 
out witnesses) of a per-centage upon the '' gross " 
amount of that bill which he had so painfully strained 
his conscience (?) to extend to its present awful longi- 
tude ; for, from melancholy experience, he well knew 
that Donks was one of those who would even cheat 
the " devil of his due," nor '' blush to find it fame.'" 

In fact, the threadbare dependent, in the bitterness 
of his feelings, confessed to a brother-quill, over a 
third tumbler of diluted Geneva, that, " to the best of 
his knowledge and belief," his old governor had actually 
given a post-obit bond to the aforesaid *' gentleman " 
in lieu of " all claims and demands whatsoever." 

"Then there are some hopes he'll have the old 
fellow at last !" cried his pot-companion with sympa- 
thetic exultation. 
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^'Not at all,^ replied Grimes mournfully ;" for, 
before Death serves him with a subpoena^ he will very 
probably purchase a ' perpetual living* and so, by a 
quibble, diddle the infernal obligee in the ^courts 
below ! ' " 

On two or three occasions Mr. Trickctt Donks nar- 
rowly escaped being struck off the rolls for his mal- 
practices. Twice he brought actions for defamation 
against two honest clients who were not aware that 
" truth is a libel,'' and an enlightened British jury 
were compelled, from the evidence, to award the mis- 
creant damages ! Oh, Law ! 

When any rogue — an enemy to justice, but a friend 
to law — applied to him, (and his clients were mostly of 
that stamp,) he dexterously put out his " feelers,'' 
while pretending to discuss the merits of the case ; and, 
if he found that the litigant could raise wherewithal 
to defray the charges, he advised him to proceed forth- 
with, although he had not *^ a leg to stand on" never- 
theless, notwithstanding, for there was a reasonable 
chance (by which he meant legal) that he might ob- 
tain a verdict, and he sincerely wished he might 
get it ! 

In fine, to the application of all, whether zoologically 
classed *'fox" or "goose," the pompous dictum of 
Mr. Trickett Donks was invariably, — " I should de-ci- 
ded-ly say, try it ! " 
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" No knave but boldly will pretend 
The requisites that form a friend, 

A real and a sound one. 
Nor any fool he would deceive, 
But prove as ready to believe, 

And dream that he had found one." 

COWPER. 

It is not every man who is bom to a good fortune 
that may be truly termed fortunate. A man^s happi- 
ness consists, not only in the contentment of his own 
mind, but in the possession of friends whom he has the 
power to draw around him. 

It has been my felicity to acquire one staunch, tried, 
and unswerving friend ; one, who, through life, has 
never fotsaken me. Yes, from my boyhood I may 
boast of having won the esteem of the amiable and 
every way accomplished Achates Digby. 

Although possessed of good property in my own 
right, and the prospect of a handsome addition on the 
death of my maternal uncle and aunt, that confidence 
and self-esteem, which I have seen exhibited in others 
upon less ostensible pretensions, never formed a portion 
of my character. I was naturally of a shy tempera- 
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ment, and yearned for the support of others. Achates 
was the very prop I required, for all that I wanted he 
possessed in an eminent degree. The gifts of fortune 
were not his, but his natural endowments were more 
than equivalent. 

I shall never forget the first morning of my intro- 
duction to the scholastic establishment of Mr. B 

at Clapham. My luggage was sent by the carrier, and 
I arrived, per post, in charge of a large plum-cake, 
provided by my affectionate aunt. The morning 
*' school '^ was just over, and all the boys were in the 
play-ground, whooping, hallooing, and gamboling 
about with a boisterousness that shook my nerves. I 
seemed like one just landed on an island of savages. 
I sat down at the foot of an old elm-tree, and, taking 
out a large clasp-knife (we used to call it a '' hack ^' at 
school), I was about to console my agitation with a 
slice of the cake, when, in a moment, the whole 
** school '^ surrounded me, laughing, giggling, and 
making remarks upon the '' new boy.'' Without 
ceremony they clamoured for my cake, and I really 
began to fear that they would devour me into the bar- 
gain. I would willingly have purchased peace by the 
sacrifice of the whole of it, but I was wholly ignorant 
of any rule in " fractions" or '* division" by which I 
could apportion the object of their desire so as to sa- 
tisfy the cravings of all; there was scarcely a plum 
a-piece, the applicants were so numerous. 

At this uncomfortable juncture — I shall never forget 
the moment — a youth, two years my senior, stepped 
gallantly forward, and relieved me from my embarrass- 
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ment. He drove away the swarm of human " blue- 
bottles ^^ that buzzed about me, and approached me in 
the most friendly manner. 

'' Really/' said he, " the conduct of these boys is 
most indecent. If the * dominie ' was to learn the 
boisterous manner in which they have assailed you, 
there 's not one of them but would get ' horsed ' for 
his impudence. But we must not tell tales. They 
served me exactly in the same way when I first came 
among them ; but I soon taught them a lesson which 
they have never forgotten. I picked out the biggest 
among them, and, having thrashed him soundly, the 
rest of them took the hint." 

" But I am not fond of fighting/' I replied, " and 
am afraid I shall suffer.'' 

" Not while Achates Digby is by," said the heroic 
and generous youth. " I'll take care that they shall 
not impose upon you." 

I thanked him with tears in my eyes for the offer of 
his protection. 

There was a manliness both in his speech and in his 
manner that struck me even at that early period. I felt 
my heart glow with the most grateful sentiments for his 
disinterested offer, and his good-natured interference at 
once won my esteem. Seating himself beside me, he 
offered to take charge of my cake, the object of his 
schoolfellows' indecorous cupidity, which I immediately 
consigned to his care. He then counselled me to keep 
" myself to myself," or they would strip me with no 
more remorse than a band of brigands ; and, cutting a 
large slice as he spoke, he generously presented it to me 

VOL. I. D 
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without evincing, the least desire to touch it himself. 
But I was too much overcome by my harassed feelings 
to taste it, and Achates kindly ate it for me, apd said 
that, with my permission, he would lock up the re- 
mainder in his own box ; which proposition I gladly 
complied with, although, notwithstanding his caution, 
those graceless boys found means to abstract it, as he 
afterwards informed me, and indeed offered to challenge 
the whole school for the misdemeanour, if I desired it : 
but I preferred a little peace to the whole cake ; and 
Achates declared that I was too generous, and was just 
that kind^ forgiving disposition that the world delights 
to impose upon ; at the same time he praised me for 
my forbearance, and thought, after all, my calm judg- 
ment was superior to his neck-or-nothing courage, espe- 
cially as we had no trace of the real delinquent. 

This is, however, a digression. I will relate, as far 
as my memory will serve, the conversation which passed 
between us on the first introduction. I felt delighted 
with him, and he appeared to experience a similar at- 
tachment to me and mine ! 

" We heard of your coming,'' said he, " and the 
arrival of a new boy is always a subject of discussion 
among the fellows. Your name is Master Tibbs, I 
think?'' 

" It is," I replied; " but don't call me Master 
Tibbs any more — I hope we shall be cronies." 

" Nothing will be more gratifying to me," said 
Achates, ^' than to be numbered among your friends. 
Let it be agreed, then, that henceforth I call you 
Tibbs, and you call me Digby." 
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" With all my heart/' I cried ; " that is/' said 
he, "if you think your father and mother will not 
object to the familiarity ? '' 

What delicacy ! 

" I have neither father nor mother, Digby.*" 

" Indeed I '' he said, and appeared lost for a few 
moments in deep reflection, as if overcome with an 
inward feeling of sympathy for my orphan 8tat«. 

" I am very — very sorry,'' he continued ; " it was 
generally reported here that you had both, and that 
your father kept a carriage, and was a man of consider- 
able property.'' 

*' He was ; but my uncle is now my guardian, and he 
is so kind to me ; indeed, my parents died when I was 
so young that I never felt their loss." 

" You are fortunate," said he, '* really ; and — ^is 
' your uncle liberal ? Some of the boys here have lots 
of pocket-money." 

" I think there are few better off than I am, Digby," 
I replied, rather proud, I must confess, of being able 
to appear in this respect of some importance in the eyes 
of my new-found friend. 

I thought he seemed gratified with this disclosure of 
my circumstances. In feet, he was one of those ge- 
nerous souls who sympathise in, without envying, the 
prosperity of others. We passed the time in the most 
delightful and confiding conversation (for I told him 
everything) until the bell summoned us from tha play- 
ground to dinner. 

What a change had an hour made in my situation ! 
a change which gave a complexion to the rest of my life. 

D 2 
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He was a great favourite with all the masters, being 
a lad of considerable ability and readiness ; as for the 
boys, I think they rather feared than loved Jiim, for he 
controlled them completely. 

For my own part, I felt quite secure and happy in 
his protection. He placed the greatest confidence in 
me, and I soon discovered that he had a very small 
allowance of pocket-money ; mine, however, was ample, 
and we entered into a partnership, using the same purse 
in common. I was not what is termed a ^^ bright ^^ 
boy, and should have endured much drudgery had it 
not been for the friendly assistance of Achates. He 
invariably " looked over^' all my sums and exercises^ 
and I esteemed him too much not to attend to his 
suggestions. He assisted me also in the composition 
of my letters to my dear uncle and aunt ; and his name, 
coupled with the kindness I had received from his hands, 
was repeated in every epistle. The consequence was, 
an invitation to spend the " holidays" with me, which, 
at my earnest intercession, he accepted. My uncle and 
aunt were delighted with my new firiend ; and by his 
amiable manners he so ingratiated himself, that he be- 
came like one of the &mily. Indeed, he acknowledged 
that he found himself quite '* at home." I thought 
that he felt impressed by the superior manner in which 
we lived, for he candidly avowed that his father had 
sustained great losses, and was not, by any means, 
" well to do " in the world. In fact, he never went 
home in the holidays, on account of the travelling 
expenses. 

Although two years older, he was not a bigger boy 
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than myself, which he proved by putting on one of my 
suits, (for I always possessed an extensive wardrobe,) 
and it really looked as if it had been made for him ; 
indeed, so he said ; and I laughed so heartily at seeing 
" myself beside myself,^' as it were, that he, who always 
took a pleasure in pleasing, frequently gratified me by 
wearing my clothes. 

His father^s finances did not allow him to be very 
lavish in the equipment of his son; and therefore, 
whenever we were invited to a party at one of the boys'* 
relatives in the neighbourhood, he invariably borrowed 
a dress, which led many people to mistake us for 
brothers. 

These were my early days, when I had only sipped 
sparingly at the fountain of wisdom. That friendship, 
however, which had begun so young, ** grew with our 
growth ;" and, upon quitting the school for the benefit 
of private masters, I petitioned my indulgent relatives 
to allow me the companionship of my devoted friend, 
and my prayer was granted ; although I must do my 
dear Achates the justice to state, that it was to the 
eloquent appeals which he penned for me^ that I was 
mainly indebted for the pleasure of his society. I was 
too secure of his disinterested friendship to be jealous ; 
and I well knew that the unremitting attentions he paid 
my uncle and aunt, were solely induced by his unalter- 
able esteem for me. 

Although I had little or no desire for the more 
boisterous exercises of youth, being naturally of a quiet 
and retired disposition, I accidentally discovered that 
Achates was fond of riding : for, as we were one day 
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rambling together on the high-road, a horseman gal- 
loped past us on a beautiful long- tailed Arabian. 

" What a noble creature ! " exclaimed Achates ; 
" how proudly he arches his glossy neck ; and how 
beautifully he bounds along, as if his slender legs dis- 
dained the contact of the earth !'** 

The enthusiastic language of Achates invariably 
quickened the somewhat sluggish train of my thoughts ; 
this poetical burst of his excited my attention, and 
compelled me to observe with curiosity what he ad- 
mired so much. The horse was the theme of our con- 
versation during the rest of our walk ; and he really so 
inspired me with his feelings on the subject, that I, 
who had never crossed even a rocking-horse, felt de- 
sirous of "reining in a barb,'' as he beautifully ex- 
pressed it. 

" By the bye, Tibbs," said he, " I wonder you 
haven't a horse ; I 'm sure your fortune is ample enough 
to keep even two, without any apprehensions of being 
deemed extravagant. All the * faculty,' you know, are 
great advocates for the exercise as a promoter of health, 
and I am positive you would find it a very palatable 
medicine at any rate." 

'' My dear Digby," said I, laughing, " I really 
don't believe I could manage a donkey. Did you 
ever try ?" 

'* What.?" 

" To manage a donkey," continued I, laughing. 

" Ay, that I have," replied he, joining heartily in 
the laugh ; ''and succeeded too !" 
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We conversed a great deal more on the same topics 
for, where my health was concerned, I always found him 
deeply interested. I had, however, another crotchet 
in my head, of which I was certain he had no idea ; 
andj after deliberating on the best manner of carrying 
my project into effect, and surprising my kind Achates, 
I sought my uncle, and spoke to him on the subject of 
the horse, in which he immediately acquiesced : and, 
having gained this point, I argued that the cost and not 
the keep of a horse was a consideration, and that, as I 
could not ride alone, I would purchase a pony for 
Achates out of my first quarter, if my uncle would 
give it stable-room ; and added many cogent arguments, 
which, in canvassing over the affair with my clever friend, 
he had inadvertently " thrown out,**' and by which I 
profited. The horses were purchased^ and I had to 
thank Achates for a new pleasure. 

I shall pass over the melancholy loss of my uncle 
and aunt, merely mentioning the kind attentions and 
solace which I received from my kind-hearted, sym- 
|)athising friend, to whom both my relatives had be- 
queathed a slight memento of their esteem. The bulk 
of their property and estates, however, devolved upon 
me by right. Achates and I had now the world before 
us, and, with such a friend, I had little to apprehend in 
the voyage of life. 

A few months afterwards Achates, who kindly 
undertook the office of steward and general manager 
of my affairs, — for I had a mortal aversion to busi- 
ness, — had several conferences with Mr. MuUins, a 
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very respectable tenant with a large family and a small 
income, respecting a lease of the premises which he 
held upon my estate. And I must do Achates the 
honour to state, that he was very popular among all 
my tenantry ; for at his suggestion I reduced the rents 
of all, and granted new leases upon the most &youtable 
terms. This is another trait in his amiable character, 
which speaks volumes; and it was gratifying to me 
to witness the fruits of his generosity, which daily 
poured in from all quarters in the shape of substan- 
tial presents, which he wa^ reluctantly compelled to 
accept, for fear, as he said, he should offend the feel- 
ings of the donors. There never was such a man under 
the sun as Achates Digby. But I am carried away 
by the intensity of my feelings. I was about to ex- 
plain the consequences of his frequenting the house 
of my deserving tenant. Mullins^ eldest daughter^ 
Julia, was the most '^ showy^^ girl in the parish, and I 
thought was engaged, for she was reported to have 
many suitors for her hand. I never trouble myself, 
however, in the afikirs of my neighbours ; but Achates 
went there so frequently about the ledse, that I began 
to suspect there was something in it ; and, joking him 
upon the subject, he frankly confessed that he con- 
sidered Julia a most incomparable young woman ; tliat 
he was at first struck by her personal appearance, and 
sought every opportunity of seeing more deeply into 
her character, for which he averred he had the most 
cogent reasons. 

" No doubt,'^ I answered, smiling at his warmth. 

«' You think I love her?'' 
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'' Undoubtedly,'' said I. 

'* You are mistaken,'' he replied. " No, I have 
discovered that Miss Mullins' affections are irrevo- 
cably engaged. I have watched her repeatedly at 
church, and followed the direction of her beautiful 
eyes. You will be astonished when I tell you that 
the object on whom she bestows these flattering marks 
of her esteem is wholly unconscious of it." 

*« Indeed ! " 

" Indeed ! " he replied ; " and you will be still more 
astonished, Tibbs, when I tell you that you — you, 
my dear Tibbs, are that blind and enviable person ! " 

** Impossible I " 

** Nay, 'tis true," he replied ; •* and I have kept 
tbcnsecret concealed from you thus long that I might 
have an opportunity of hearing whether Julia — whe- 
ther Miss Mullins were worthy of such a man !" 

Here was a display of virtue worthy of a Roman ! 
To throw himself, at the hazard of embroiling his 
affections, and rendering his days cheerless and mise- 
table, into the very vortex of charms like hers, to serve 
his friend ! to spend hour after hour in her bewitching 
company to discover if there were any imperfections 
that might be detrimental to the happiness of his Tibbs ! 
Such devotion will scarcely be credited by a censorious 
world. 

** My dear Tibbs," continued my valued friend, 
taking me by the hand, ^^ my dear Tibbs, she is worthy 
of you. Can I add anything to such praise as that ?" 

I was completely overcome by my feelings. He 
contended that I must propose ; but my natural shy- 
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ness would have effectually prevented the prosecution 
of my suit, had not Achates kindly undertaken, like 
an able pioneer, to remove all obstacles ! His letters 
were eloquent and irresistible ; and I soon had the 
pleasure of leading to the hymeneal altar the lovely and 
accomplished Julia MuUins. 

Being now what in worldly praise is termed '' set- 
tled," Achates delicately intimated a wish to leave me 
to the enjoyment of domestic comfort ; but at the same 
time placed his own position in such a melancholy 
light, that he actually brought tears into my eyes. 
Indeed, I had enjoyed his society and friendship so 
long, that I could not dispense with him. My amiable 
consort, too, joined with me in soliciting his stay. He 
acceded, and the partial clouds which, in the antici-* 
pation of such ^ loss, had obscured my happiness, 
passed away, an^ I again enjoyed a perfect and enviable 
serenity. 

I have latterly taken a fancy for forming a collection 
of butterflies and moths, and both my wife and friend 
sympathize in the ardour of my pursuit. Morning and 
evening they sally forth into the park with the ento- 
mological net, and seldom return from the chase with^ 
out bringing me a new specimen. 

With such an admirable friend, and such a wife, the 
world may anticipate much, but the conclusions they 
may draw from their theory are nothing compared with 
what I derive from their actual practice ! I have now 
three children, of whom Achates is as fond as if they 
were his own. My dear wife, I am certain, regards 
him as a brother. Music and reading I take no delight 
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in, but I never interfere with the pleasures of others. 
Julia is fond of both, and so is Achates : they read all 
the new authors, and sing duets together in a most 
pleasing manner. Driving, too, is another art which 
I never could acquire, but Achates is quite an adept, 
and Mrs. T. says *' he is so safe," that I invariably 
resign the pony-phaeton to his charge. Mrs. T. is 
fond of Bath, but the journey is " too niuch for her 
ndrves'' in one day: so Achates obligingly mounts 
the box and conveys her in two stages to her destina- 
tion ; while I, and the children and servants, accomplish 
the journey in a post-chaise ! I am rather fond of 
company, but have a great aversion to doing the 
'' honours :" this is no loss to my guests, for Achates 
not only purveys for their entertainment, but presides 
at the ** festive board ;" and his natural bonhommie^ his 
conviviality, and his wonderful ease, are the talk of 
everybody ! In fine, I may deem myself one of the 
luckiest of men ! I possess an ample fortune, one of 
the loveliest women in the county for a partner, obe- 
dient children, and, above all, a most attached friend ! 




" Come, let's look at yooi hoe, my dear." 



AN IMPUDENT MONKEY. 



Ringtail Chattab, Esquire, of — any Lodge, in 
any county, where he can get board, U one of the fineet 
specimens of the Impudent Monkey extant His men- 
tal perception is as insensible to a hint that he is de 
tropi as his body is to a kick ; the first having been 
fruitlessly tried in ordinary cases, and the latter when 
those who have got " bored" by him have been com- 
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pelled to proceed to extremities^ and propel him in 
t<h4o ! 

He wonders what the deuce people " would have !" 
but never imagines what they ** would not have ; '' for, 
that they want to be rid of him, neither his inordinate 
vanity nor his personal convenience will for a moment 
allow. Then he is so very agreeable ! and the organ 
of imitation is so largely developed in his simious 
sconce, that he confidently believes he can do anything 
and — anybody ! 

With the &ir sex he considers himself irresistible, 
and impertinently peets imder every passing bonnet ; 
nay, should any unbonneted soubrette be skipping 
along before him, on some *' domestic errand bound," 
he familiarly taps her on the shoulder with " Come, 
let 's look at your fiwe, my dear ! ^ and neither ugliness, 
nor the frown of displeasure, which he so frequently 
encounters in return, have the power to deter him from 
a repetition of the same impertinence ; for, even if the 
challenged face be " ordinary," he is confident that it 
will turn to a handsome one — turning to his ! 

No one employs a tailor with less money or more 
" brass," or gets into his books with a better grace. 

Come what will, he knows that he has nothing to 
lose ; and this " knowledge is power" indeed to him, 
and gives a tone of independence to his air and manner, 
that, if not dignified, is, to say the least of it, very — 
imposing ! 

He never skulks out of the way of a confiding or a 
dunning cseditor ; nay, if he thinks he is observed by 
one of these innocents, (which he generally does, be- 
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lieving himself to be the '^ observed of all observers,'*') 
he boldly crosses over, and meets him nez cL nezy — 
exchanges with him a quantity of small talk in the most 
flattering and agreeable manner, and generally finishes 
by saying, " By the bye, Sniggins, I shall be at home 
this evening — ^just drop in about ten. I must sport a 
new pair of mud-pipes ; and, if you have anything 
standing against me, bring an account, and I '11 settle 
it at the same time ! " 

This, of course, is all gratuitous mendacity, for he 
neither wants new boots nor wishes to disburse ; and, if 
the too-confiding ** sutor'^'* should repair to his ready- 
furnished lodgings, (which he changes about twice 
a-month, for want of change ! ) he learns that Ring- 
tail Chattar, Esquire, has gone to the opera, or to the 
Honourable Mrs. Such-a-oiie's rout; and the only 
satisfaction the poor fellow reaps is the thought engen- 
dered by this second " enormous lying," that his cus- 
tomer must really be *' somebody," and may probably 
recommend him to some " nobs" of his acquaintance 
for his scientific *' cut " — little dreaming, poor fool ! 
that he is bamboozled by one who is himself a distin- 
guished professor of the sublime art of — cutting ! 

He is a great judge of horses, (his &ther having 
been an under-ostler at a livery stables, where little 
Master Ringtail Chattar was permitted in bad weather 
to exercise the stud in the " ride,") and, being com- 
plete master of the " slang," (which is of greater ser- 
vice in an introduction to the sporting part of the aris- 
tocracy than a knowledge of the classics,) the low-born 
stable-boy finds himself quite *' hand-and-glove" with 
many of the — equestrian order ! 
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Both in Hyde Park and Regent's Park he may fre- 
quently be seen perched on the driving-seat of a buggy, 
or stanhope, or lolling in a cabriolet, " tooling'' the 
*' tits" with all the dexterity and air of the proprietor 
of the " crack turn-out ;" whereas he is only *^ hand- 
ling the ribands" for some novice, who is but too proud 
to have the honour of his company, and, above all, his 
valuable opinion of the " concern," in the praise of 
which he is technically lavish, especially if (as fre- 
quently happens) he has been the instigator of the pur- 
chase, there being a mutual *' understanding" existing 
between him and the honourable " dealer." This 
trade, indeed, seldom fails him ; for there is always a 
crop of young gentlemen so ardent in the pursuit of 
that knowledge, of which Ringtail Chattar, Esq. is 
an acknowledged professor, that their credulity is a 
" mine'*'' of wealth, in the working of which the afore- 
said young gentlemen incontestably prove themselves 
— minors ! In fact, in the expressive phraseology of 
the " ride," every " green" is infallibly " done brown." 

There is a curi6us and sometimes very becoming 
effect produced on the physiognomies of some people, 
called " putting them to the blush," — an effect to which 
the amiable countenance of Ringtail Chattar, Esq. i^ 
as perfectly insensible as a — brass warming-pan ! In 
fine, his effrontery is equal to his egotism, and his 
manoeuvring ('* tipping 'em the double," as he terms 
it) equal to both. 

He was one rainy day watching the drops coursing 
each other down the panes of his sitting-room window, 
and mentally betting with himself upon the issue of the 
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pluvial race, when two men stopped directly opposite, 
and, staring up at the house, transfixed him as eiFec- 
tually as if their eyes possessed the charm of the rattle- 
snake. 

A single'glance was more than enough for his quick 
per(;eption, for in the smaller one he instantly recognized 
the diminutive figure of an unfortunate " nintV whom 
he had *' let in," and kept out of his money to the 
extent of some forty pounds sterling money of Great 
Britain, and who had worn out his shoe-leather and 
his patience in vainly seeking an interview and a set- 
tlement ; while, in the larger form, his practised eye 
at once distinguished the horrible features of one of 
those pests of society known as bailifis J 

Evasion or escape was vain. He could not be 
*'not at home;" that was impossible (although he 
certainly felt himself " quite abroad") : so he put a 
good iace upon the matter, and, nodding at* the man 
of measures, he beckoned him with apparent impatience ; 
and, as the man and his grim companion mounted the 
stairs, met him at the door of the room. 

" I 'm werry sorry, Mr. Chattar," began the tailor, 
with some hesitation. 

" Make no apologies," interrupted Chattar. " Pray 
be seated, «tr" (to the bailiflF). " Numps, take a chair* 
Why the devil didn't you come in the cab, tho'?" 

" The cab, sir ?" 

" Yes ; I sent that booby of mine above half an 
hour ago for you." 

The tailor stared. 

** Come ; won't you and your friend wet your 
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whistles ?" and he poured out a bumper of port for 
each ; " and now, let 's to business." 

" Yes, sir, and I 'm werry sorry," again commenced 
Numps. 

** So am I," interrupted Chattar ; " but there 's a 
* salve for every sore,' you know, Numps ; and, though 
he certainly was a tolerably kind uncle in some things, 
he stinted me terribly. The fact is, I 've been con- 
foundedly straitened for want of the * ready ;' but every- 
thing is for the best, and I shall feel the benefit of it 
all now, for I understand the old boy has left me ,21, 
tolerable round sum ; so I have no reason to com- 
plain." 

Numps hemmed and coughed, and puzzled his brains 
in vain to make out what his customer was driving 
at. 

^* Now, although," continued Chattar, " I shall be 
obliged to live nearly the whole year upon the estate, 
I shall not cut London entirely; and, as you are 
the very best fit that ever handled a pair of shears, 
I shall stick by you. You shall make the liveries, 
too ; but we 11 talk about that by and by. We must 
first put nimkey under the turf, and, therefore, the 
mourning is the first thing. I suppose you can send 
one of your youths down to the Lodge ; or, stay, my 
fellow and he can go down in the buggy together 
to-morrow; for it may be considered more respectful 
by the old fogies, if I travel post !" 

The poor tailor looked amazed and confounded. He 
was completely '* taken aback'' by. the new prospect 
which so suddenly opened upon his dazzled vision* 
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He already wished his *' friend (the bailiff) at the 
bottom of the sea." 

Chattar read his thoughts in a twinkling. He saw 
the favourable turn, and determined to push forward at 
all hazards. 

" If you are not particularly engaged with this gen- 
tleman," continued he, *' perhaps you will spare me. 
a quarter of an hour of your valuable time, and we 
can arrange the business at once ; for I have really so 
much to do, that the sooner this is ^ off my hands^ 
the better. By the bye, I am already a trifle in your 
debt?" 

" DonH mention it, sir, I beg," said the unfortunate 
dupe. " Trigg," continued he, winking hard at the 
bailiff, ** p'^raps, you '11 call upon that * ere gent, (a 
very expressive wink) in Regent Street, and tell him 
about the business, you know, and meet me at home, 
and I '11 make it all right with you." And, opening 
the door, he let out the bailiff with all possible despatch, 
trembling at the supposed risk he had run of offend- 
ing a valuable customer. 

" How 's cash with you, Numps ?" asked the tan- 
talising Chattar. 

" Why, sir, if so be the truth must be told, we 
are rayther shortish at this present time o' the year," 
replied Numps. 

*' Well, then, as I am flush, and this will be rather 
a heavy job, I '11 rub off the old score at once ; and, 
when we have made the calculations of what the new 
'togs' for the * flunkies' will come to, I'll advance 
you the money, if it will be any accommodation !" 
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" Oh ! sir, really," cried tlie grateful '' sufferer," 
quite overpowered by this graciousness, " I shall never 
be able to make you no amends for this here." 

" Nonsense ! " appropriately interrupted Chattar. 
" You Ve known me in my difficulties, and you have 
always had the delicacy never to bore me. I hate a 
dun ! Numps, I consider you have now a right to 
my patronage. Come^ take another glass, and let^s 
to business." 

Alas, poor Numps ! he went home hot with vil- 
lanous port at one-and-elevenpence-hal^enny per 
bottle, and happy in the delusion that he had got 
*' sich a werry nice gentleman-like for a customer; 
so free — so everythink as a tradesman could wish for," 
as he told his rib. 

The next morning, according to appointment, he 
went gaily for the expected draft upon Mr. Chattar's 
bankers. But the bird had flown ! Yes, to the 
tailor's inexpressible horror, the enemy had made a re- 
treat instead of an advance ! 
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" Au superbe festin tous les dieux invites, 
Partageoient le bonheur des ^poux enchant^s. 
La main de la Discorde, entr'ouvrant un nuage, 
Du d^sordre prochain fait briller le presage : 
Elle tient un fruit d*or, ou ces mots sont Merits ; 
Le sort d la plus belle a riservi ce prix. 
On sait quel fiit le trouble entre les immortelles, 
Qui toutes pr^tendoient a I'empire des belles ; 
Et qu'enfin Jupiter, qui n'osa les juger. 
Fit d^endre ce droit de Tarret d'un berger." 

Lamotte. 

Without the walls of the far-famed city of Troy, 
or Ilium, vfss an extensive forest well stocked with 
game. Acteon, who was one of the keenest sports- 
men of the period, was abroad at break of day, and 
had already slain many a dappled denizen of the forest, 
when Apollo, who was also an early riser, accidentally 
met, and thus accosted, the hunter : — 

" What sport, my noble buck ? '' 

" As for the sport," replied Acteon, " His pleasant 
enough, for you perceive I have won the game ; but 
as for the title of buck, Master Apollo, I do not 
consider myself entitled to it, having, like the rest 
of my brothers of the chase, only one horn." 
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" A good conceit, by Styx ! " exclaimed Apollo, 
slapping him on the shoulder. " Well, then, my 
unicorn ! what game 's a-foot that you are making 
such provision ? '' 

" I 'm astonished ! " said Acteon. " What ! have 
you not heard that Peleus is about to celebrate his 
nuptials with the lovely Thetis ? Have you really 
received no card ? " 

" Not an inch of pasteboard have I seen, I assure 
you," answered Apollo ; *' nor do I regret it, for 
these same weddings are, after all, but melancholy 
things; for the bride generally looks as blank and 
white as her robe, and the groom as silly as pos- 
sible." 

" But this is a love-match, I assure you." 

" Then, in respect of Peleus, your labours must 
be superfluous, for Thetis ought to be too dear, or 
at least dear enough without your venison." 

" Thankye, Pol ; I -owe you one," cried Acteon, 
laughing: *' but you must come,— we shall never be 
able to get up a glee without your able assistance." 

" Well," said Apollo, evidently flattered by his 
compliment, '* provided I receive a card in due 
time ^" 

"Oh! I'll take care of that," replied Acteon; 
" in fact, it must be an oversight of the stewards; 
but 1 11 see to it. 'Twill be a ' crack ' affair, for 
Bacchus provides the tipple, and " 

" Tm glad of it," said Apollo; "for the last 
jollification I was invited to, they pretended to pro- 
digious gentility, and gave us a villanous imitation of 
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champagne that played old gooseberry with me ; and 
as for the port (black-strap at one-and-eleven-pence- 
three-fiurthings a bottle !) it really produced an acidity 
that required all the skill and magnesia of iGsculapius 
to neutralize.**^ 

After having assured Apollo of the groundlessness 
of any such apprehension on the intended celebration, 
they parted, with the understanding that Apollo would 
keep himself disengaged for the occasion. 

An invitation was accordingly sent on the follow- 
ing morning in due form. In the memory of the 
oldest inhabitant there had not been such an assem- 
blage of ^* nobs *' as honoured the wedding of Thetis. 
All the^ gods and goddesses were there^ and there 
was nothing omitted ia give due Sclat. to the marriage 
feast. Gifts, as customary on such occasions, were 
presented, and, as. usual, received. Pluto gave the 
young couple a toasting-fork, and iEolus a pair of 
bellows. Minerva proffered a handsome pocket edi- 
tion of the fashionable novels of the day, superbly 
bound. Nothing could excel the good-humour and 
hilarity of the company. Toasts were drunk, and 
compliments flew about like snow-balls. 

Upon the removal of the c^oth, Apollo arose, and, 
accompanied by two of the Muses, sang the following 

HITMENEAL CHANT. 

Lo ! Hymen of the saffi'on robe, 

Attended by the Graces, 
And Love, who governs half the globe, 

Appeat with shining fkces 
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To bless the happy, happy pair, 
And bid to care a truce. Sir. 
The bride 's as brisk as bottled beer, 
The bridegroom, too, is spruce. Sir ! 
Ri fol de riddle lol, 
Tiddy dol de da. 
Chorus by the whole company, 
Ri fol de riddle lol, 
Tiddy dol de da. 

Oh ! may the link that Hymen lights 

To lead 'em to the altar 
Bum brightly all their days and nights. 

And neither trip nor fiEilter ! 
T'hough life is fyiU of bogs and ruts. 

Pit-falls and holes, all sizes. 
Yet Love carves out some smoother cuts. 
And well Macadamizes. 

Ri fol de riddle lol, 
Tiddy dol de da. 
Chorus — ^Ri fol de riddle, &c. 

Then fill your goblets to the brim, 

Reverse them in a twinkling, 
A blessing call on her and him. 
And give old Earth a sprinkling. 
(Here Apollo and the whole company ^ according to custom^ poured 

a solemn libation,) 
May she be fruitful as the earth. 

And be a happy mother. 

And every little son of mirth 

Be followed by another ! 

Ri fol de riddle lol, 
Tiddy dol de da. 
Chorus — ^Ri fol de riddle, &c. 

Words are inadequate to describe the loud and 
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enthusiastic applause which followed this classically 
beautiful effusion. The harmonious hammering of 
pots and glasses upon the table, which accompanied 
the ** bravoes," produced altogether an effect so novel 
and electrifying that even Jupiter, who had seen a 
great deal of " high " life in his time, emphatically 
declared, with his hand upon his heart, that he had 
never before witnessed such a scene. 

The bride and bridegroom being drank with the 
customary honours, Peleus arose :— 

" Ladies and gentlemen !" said he, **it is with some 
hesitation I intrude myself upon your notice, but I 
should be utterly devoid of feeling were I to pass over in 
silence the handsome and flattering manner in which you 
have condescended to notice me and mine. On behalf 
of myself and lady permit me to return you our most sin- 
cere and heartfelt thanks, and may you all enjoy health, 
happiness, and prosperity!" 

Symptoms of applause breaking out at this juncture, 
Peleus remained silent until the peal had burst, and 
then continued : — 

'^ Ladies and gentlemen ! with your permission, I 
will propose a toast. There is a gentleman among us 
who is ever ready to add to the harmony of the com- 
pany by his vocal abilities. The elegant composition 
which he has just poured forth, no less than the warm 
and friendly manner in which you all joined in the 
heart-stirring choru§, demands my gratitude. Ladies 
and gentlemen, I beg leave to propose the health of 
Apollo, with nine times nine ! " 

Apollo was drank, and rising, placed his right hand 
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upon the rim of his goblet, bowed with the most win- 
ning grace to the bride and bridegroom, and then to 
the guests, both right and left. 

All were hushed in a silence that was almost audible, 
longing to catch every syllable anticipated from the lips 
of the god of Eloquence. Shaking back his golden 
locks, and raising his replenished goblet in his hand, he 
said : 

" Ladies and gentlemen ! — I thank you.'** 

Every head was outstretched, every eye was in a mo- 
ment riveted upon the youthful orator. Apollo, with 
a smile of ineffable sweetness, looked calmly around, 
and, placing the wine to his lips, quaffed it at a single 
draught, and then — seated himself ! 

For a moment the whole company was lost in sur- 
prise ; but mirth soon broke the silence in loud and 
repeated shouts of laughter, for they were one and all 
taken in and tickled by his laconic mode of returning 
thanks. The merriment of the jovial party was further 
increased by the following comic song, which Momus 
gave in his best manner upon the call of Jupiter for a 
" volunteer :'' 



THE SONG OF MOMUS. 

Miss Syrinx was washing her socks 

In Ladon's meandering stream, 
When Pan just peep'd over the rocks 

And caused the young lady to scream. 
With a harum-scarum, fiddle-de-dee, 
Cried Pan in delight, " Here 's a lass for me ! " 

VOL. I. K 
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She snatched up her gannents of lawn, 

And handled up quickly her togs, 
Then scamper'd away like a fawn 

Affiighted at sight of the dogs. 
With a harum-scarum, fiddle-de-dee, 
Cried Pan, " Sure the girl can't he frighten'd at me ! 
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On, on ! — and away, like a hrook, 

She ran o'er the pebbles so fleet : 
Cried Pan, " Though light-heel'd, by my crook ! 

I think I can outdo her feat.'* 
With a harum-scarum, fiddle-de-dee, 
" I think she can't trot along quicker than me." 

" I'll pursue her all day ; for, in truth. 

She has a sweet ancle and foot ; 
And philosophers say that a youth 

Is nothing without a pursuit. 
With a harum-scarum, fiddle-de-dee, 
A maid that is hunted must surely chased be ! " 

Away rattled Pan, like a cat 

With walnut-shells stuck on her feet ; 

His heart beat a strange pit-a-pat. 
Like a debtor in sight of — ^the Fleet f" 

With a harum-scarum, fiddle-de-dee. 

Cried he, " She has won, and still wins, upon me 1 
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The beauty at last reach'd the plain, 

And, finding she still was pursued. 
She tum'd to the river again. 

In terror, lest Pan should be rude. 
With a harum-scarum, fiddle-de-dee, 
Cried she, '* What can Goatlegs be wanting with me ? 
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" One good turn another deserves," 

Cried Pan, and whisk*d round with a dash ; 

But the river her honour preserves — 
She jumps into the stream with a splash ! 

With a harum-scarum, fiddle-de-dee, 

" What a splash the young lady has cut !" cried he. 

He rush'd to the hank, where he found 

Miss Syrinx transform'd to a reed ; 
He thought her sincere, hut was hound 

To confess she was hollow indeed. 
With a harum-scarum, fiddle-de-dee, 
Cried Pan, " I'll cut her who has surely cut me ! " 

She could not now run from the hlade 

That cruelly cut her in hits. 
Of which Master Pan those pipes made. 

Well known to hoth rustics and cits. 
With a harum-scarum, fiddle-de-dee, 
Cried Pan, " This is feir — she once play'd upon me ! 
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Both wine and wit flowed in sparkling abundance, 
and there was every prospect of a happy termination to 
the joyful meeting, when Discord, in sheer envy of 
their enjoyment, and determined to spite them for 
having purposely neglected to send her an invite to 
the wedding-feast, concealed herself in the umbrageous 
covert of the trees which formed the leafy walls of the 
rural saloon, and, watching her opportunity, threw a 
Golden Pippin upon the board, whereon these words 
were carved — " For the most beautiful.''^ 

Juno seized the fruit, which was really of surpassing 
beauty, and observing the words, although unable to 
decipher them (for she was by no means a literary lady), 
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she beckoned to Minerva. " Minny, my love/"* said 
she, " construe me these pothooks, will you ? for I 
must confess they are all Greek to me.'' 

Minerva took the pippin, and the attention and 
curiosity of all the goddesses were aroused. The god- 
dess of Wisdom smiled as she read the words alpud. 
A pause ensued, which was interrupted by Momus. 

" I propose," said he, " that the pippin be given to 
Vulcan ! '' 

A laugh, in which the ill-favoured blacksmith joined 
most heartily, followed this proposition. 
'^ And wherefore ?" demanded Jupiter. 
" In the first place, it will prevent any jealous feel- 
ings on the part of the young ladies ; and, secondly, 
I think him in justice entitled to it, for both in face 
and person we must acknowledge he is matchless.'' 

*' No, no," said Juno, who really felt a longing for 
the fruit ; " it must be intended for a lady. Let Ju- 
piter award the prize." 

Venus gave Jupiter a look which it was impossible 
to misconstrue; and, apprehending either a curtain- 
lecture from his spouse, or a tiff with Venus, he deter- 
mined not to be the arbitrator in this delicate affair. 

"Apple of my eye!" said he, leering tenderly at 
Juno, " I fear I may be deemed too partial if I be- 
stow it according to my inclination," and here he trod 
emphatically on the toe of Venus. " I therefore refer 
this momentous affair to the decision of the equitable 
and renowned Paris." 

" Who is Paris ? " whispered the bride timidly to 
Minerva. 
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" Dear me V exclaimed Minerva, *'donH you really 
know ? — have you never seen him ?'' 

" No, indeed," replied Thetis. 

" Then pray, child, hold your tongue," said Mi- 
nerva, with the grave authority of a boarding-school 
teacher, " or you '11 expose your ignorance wofuUy. 
Why, it is a proverb even among the Gauls, * Qui 
n'a vu Paris, n'a rien vu,' which, literally translated 
according to the Hamiltonian system, means, * Who 
has not seen Paris, has seen nothing.' " 

They were all eager for the adjudication ; and Mer- 
cury was instantly despatched to request the favour of 
the presence of the shepherd-judge. Paris, having 
hastily attired himself in his wig and gown, promptly 
appeared to answer the flattering summons of Jupiter. 
Bowing gracefully to the company, he seated himself 
upon a green bank, under the shadow of an umbrage- 
ous tree. A circle was formed about him, and he 
received the pippin from the hands of Mercury. 

'' Open the court," said he to the winged messenger 
of the gods. 

*' One would think the court was open enough 
already," said Momus to Apollo. 

Mercury stepped forward, and, waving his caduceus, 
cried aloud, 

'' O yes ! O yes ! yes ! By the decree of Ju- 
piter, the wise and renowned Paris is instituted judge. 
Let the candidates come forward and listen to his just 
award." 

Juno, Venus, and Minerva immediately entered the 
circle and preferred their claims to the pippin ; and, 
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no one else appearing, Paris sagely grasped the con- 
tested fruit in his left hand. Regarding- the three 
beautiful goddesses as they advanced, with a scrutiny 
that made them blush and look more lovely than ever, 
Paris seemed doubtful on which of the trio to bestow 
the prize. Juno, who had more boldness than discre- 
tion, gracefully approached the judge. 

" Paris," said she, in a whisper, " far be it from me 
even to give the remotest hint where or on whom you 
should bestow the fruit. I would not for the world 
attempt to influence the decision of one so wise, so 
just, so discriminative ; but, I must say, the fame and 
admiration of your wisdom long since induced me to 
regard you with an eye of favour. You understand 
me ?" 

• She retired ; and Minerva, following her example, 
advanced with becoming dignity to the bench, and thus 
'* ear-wigged " the puzzled arbitrator. 

" Wisdom is light !'' said she. 

*' And has great weight with me," replied Paris, 
bowing ; " and I admire the sage Minerva, from the 
beak of her owl to the toe of her blue-stocking." 

*' I have no doubt," continued the goddess, " that 
that minx, Juno, with her great staring eyes, has 
endeavoured to dazzle your judgment with great pro- 
mises. But remember, most upright judge ! that 
knowledge alone is power, and, without any wish to 
bias your verdict (for I heartily despise so mean and 
unwarrantable a tampering), I promise you — provided 
my expectations of your intellectual discrimination and 
probity are confirmed — to bestow on you the best 
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quarto edition of the * Statutes at Large ' and ' Burn's 
Justice.' Pauca verba^ you know — verbum sap. :'' — 
and, winking significantly, she made way for the en- 
chanting Venus, who, in her turn, tripped with the 
most winning grace to the side of Paris. 

*' Really, Paris," said she, smiling archly, " 'tis a 
thouscmd pities so charming a youth should disguise 
himself in that odious gown and wig. They may do 
very well to conceal the wrinkles and deformities of all 
those babbling old fools whom yonder *blue' is so 
fond of patronizing ; but, on a proper man, like you, 
they are truly absurd. I know one of the prettiest 
women in the world, who, entre nous, would soon 
laugh you out of this masquerading, and make you the 
happiest man alive. She has charms enough to set all 
Troy in flames — she is, moreover, over head and ears 
in love with you already : but I shall have the pleasure 
of introducing you; for, as a matter of course, you 
will adjudge the golden prize to me ; justice, no less 
than gallantry, demands this at your hands. Why, a 
single glance at her bewitching countenance is worth a 
bushel of pippins." 

" Withdraw!" said Paris sternly, as if indignant 
at being so entreated ; and then, slowly rising, he again 
regarded for a few moments the three goddesses, who 
were drawn up in a line before him for his judicial 
review. 

*' Would I had three pippins ! " said he, " that I 
might grant to each of these fair ladies the desire of 
their hearts. When I look upon the noble and ma- 
jestic beauty of 'the imperial Juno, and the sweet face 
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of Minerva, beaming bright with the fire of immortal 
intellect, the scales of justice waver in my trembling 
hand. Their charms are balanced equally : but when 
I turn my eyes upon Venus, I feel that I am mortal ; 
her beauty is less majestic, less intellectual, but 
more earthly ; and, as a man, I bow to her influence, 
and adjudge her the golden pippin." And, bending 
lowly upon his knee, he presented the fruit to the 
delighted Venus. 

" He*'s no ju^ge !" said Minerva, turning away in 
a pet. 

"He's a fool!'" said Juno, her fair complexion 
growing soarlet with vexation and disappointment. 

The bride and bridegroom had stolen away during 
the discussion, and the meeting presently broke up in 
most admired disorder, to the infinite pleasure of the 
envious Discord. 

As they paired oflp, Momus said to Apollo, " What 
a precious dessert to a wedding-feast ! First, a med- 
dler^ unknown, provides an apple of contention, wliich 
Venus carries away, making my sweet mistress, Juno, 
and Minerva, a melancholy pair ; and then comes the 
judgment of Master Paris, which, I have no hesitation 
in saying, is nuts to Jupiter ! " 
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THE SOUL-AGENT. 



A GERMAN ROMANCE. 



CHAPTER I. 

" Hore viel — glaube wenig ! 



ff 



IN WHICH THE HEROINE AND HER PARENT ARE INTRODUCED AND 

DESCRIBED. 

On the summit of a savage-looking rock, raggedly 
arborified with larch and pine, which gave it the ap- 
pearance of a rude gigantic head with dishevelled hair 
and untrimmed whiskers, stood the castle of the hard- 
headed, ill-favoured, and deep-drinking Baron von 
Felskopf, 

Felskopf had been a soldier of fortune, and accumu- 
lated a handsome property during the wars, by the 
unflinching exercise of might over right : he had, more- 
over, won the hand of a fair Saxon ladvj and lost an 
eye. Some of his neighbours were charitable enough 
to attribute his excessive libations to this cause, — - we 
mean the loss of his eye, — averring that he thereby 
compensated his misfortune by continually being in a 
state to see double with his solitary optic. 

E 5 
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He was a harsh master, and a strict disciplinarian, — 
one of those who would ruthlessly hang an old dog 
when he had lost his teeth in his service. Then he 
had been so hammered during his campaigns, that he 
was as hard as a piece of flint. He used to boast of 
his being a philosopher ; but the &ct is, that his stoic- 
ism was the result of insensibility. If any attempt 
were made to excite his sympathy for another's woe, 
he would laugh outright, quaintly closing his mon- 
ocular window, and exclaiming, 

'* Fire away ! — volley after volley ! — all in vain ! 
Baron von Felskopf is flint — flint ! What ! are 
men's miseries strong mustard or onions, forsooth ! that 
they should draw tears from me ? Bah ! " 

Such was this redoubtable baron, who had a daugh- 
ter, an only daughter of course ! — whose angel-mother 
yielded up her gentle spirit in giving birth to this 
pledge — of a most unhappy union — of course ! 

Adeline was — Reader ! have you ever been in the 
palace of the Graf Leopold Kreutzler of Nuremberg ? 
— In the fore-court of that delightful abode of wit, 
learning, and urbanity, — in the very centre of that fore- 
court stands a chef-d^ceuvre from the chisel of Mentz, 
representing a hideous marine monster supporting a 
sea-bom Venus, the whole stilfuUy wrought from a 
single block ! — Adeline was that Venus, Felstopf was 
that monster ! — and yet fantastic Nature had hewn 
them from the same block ! 
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CHAPTER II. 

" Was willst du heute fur ein Fest bereiten, dass du so friihe 
dein Korbchen voll Blumen sammelst 1 ** 

ADELINE EARLY ABROAD, AND THE BARON QUITE ABROAD. 

The jolly sun had scarcely peeped forth from the 
cloudy curtains of his bed ^rhen the light-footed Ade- 
line was brushing the dew from the grass in the garden 
of her fether's castle, skipping among the gay parterres 
of variegated flowers, and plucking here a flower and 
there a flower to make up a nosegay, in all the inno- 
cent simplicity of a young fawn seeking its matutinal 
meal. 

The trilling lark was soaring above her head, and 
singing his matins at Heaven"'s gate, and — but what 
did Adeline abroad so early '^ Gentle reader ! if you 
had seen the beauteous maiden throw back her flaxen 
tresses, and cast her fair blue eyes towards that aerial 
songster as he rose and rose higher and higher into the 
ethereal expanse, you would have at once concluded 
that she went thither for a lark ! 

Scarcely had Adeline completed her posy when a 
youth of most respectable appearance suddenly ad- 
vanced from an adjoining shrubbery, and, extending 
his hand, simply said, 

'« Adeline!'' 

"Albrecht!" as simply replied the maiden, while 
the blush that mantled on her cheek was instantaneous- 
ly* reflected in his. 
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They both, no doubt, possessed great skill in palm- 
istry; for the mutual touch-manual seemed as satis- 
factory as a dialogue, and they walked in silence for 
some minutes, or, if they did talk, it 'Was certainly 
with their fingers. 

Now it was the custom, when the lord of the castle 
arose, to go forth to sound the great bell, that all his 
vassals might be gathered at their prescribed posts to 
do his bidding ; for, when his authoritative voice thun- 
dered through his halls, he expected his menials to 
fly about as bright and quick as so many flashes of 
lightning. 

Whether Adeline's companion was startled or of- 
fended by the abruptness of the clang, it is impossible 
to say ; but, certain it is, that their parting was as sud- 
den as it was unceremonious; and, strange to say, 
(youths do take odd freaks into their heads,) instead of 
walking through the castle-gate, as beseemed a gentle- 
man of his figure, he scudded hUrry-scurry over the 
garden-wall with all the celerity of a naughty male 
puss, when some back-door or window is suddenly 
thrown open by some incensed inmate, unseasonably 
disturbed by the cacophonous caterwauling ! 

" What ! you are a-field betimes, girl," cried the 
Baron, who had come forth to cool his feverish brow 
in the morning breeze. " Flowers, too I Why, what 
festival 's a- foot ? " 

Adeline blushed as he glanced with his sinister eye 
full upon her intelligent countenance, the index of her 
mind ; and, skipping beside him, she playfully took his 
right arm, (his blind side,) and innocently replied. 
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" No festival, dear papa. I 've gathered a nosegay 
for your button-hole." 

" For my pocket-hole, I should think," answered 
the Baron, as he took the huge bouquet^ and grimly 
smiled with delight at the unpremeditated stroke of 
wit. '* But you must not rise so early, girl ; it 's 
damp, damp ! Don't touch a flint like me." 

" The morning is so fresh, and the flowers are so 
fragrant, that their breath woos me forth," said the 
gentle Adeline. 

*' Pooh ! you've got all that nonsense out of some 
book. I never read — never could : only fit for monks. 
Fighting, hunting, and drinking are the only occu- 
pations for a nobleman. There 's Albrecht, an excel- 
lent shot, rifle or pistol, and sits a horse like a man ; 
— he 's a liking for books, more 's the pity. Had he 
followed my example, he 'd have had more plunder.'*'' 

(Now plunder was Felskopf's expressive word for 
wealth, derived from his own practical experience upon 
the subject, and indubitably most applicable to his own 
worldly possessions.) 

Adeline said nothing, but she sighed inaudibly ; a 
feeling of sorrow, no doubt, arising in her gentle bosom 
that she differed from her parent in her estimation of 
literature, for she was a pattern of filial affection. 

" Ludwig von Krassenheim feeds with me to-day. 
A fine youth that, and one of the richest barons in the 
neighbourhood, Adeline. Our estates join, too. I 
should like — Well, we '11 see. I 'm an old soldier ! 
and think I can carry on the war as well as any that 
ever took the field. I should like to meet the man 
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who could outflank me, tbat^s all. 1^11 turn that 
baron to account, or — '*'* 

He stopped and fell into a reverie, and so did Ade- 
line ; for the said Baron Ludwig von Krassenheim was 
a perfect dolt, with neither wit nor accomplishments : 
and well might the maid wonder at her sire's expecta- 
tions of turning the baron to account — one so really 
barren in every sense, 



CHAPTER III. 

" Voile Taschen, voile Flaschen I 
Doppelklang so hell und rein ! 
Lichtes Silber, goldner Wein ! 
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THE PROPOSAL. 



The young Baron von Krassenheim possessed the 
palate of Heliogabalus, and the capacity of a dinner- 
devouring burgermeister ; while, in the matter of ab-^ 
sorption, he was a veritable human sponge of the first 
nmgnitude, and could have seen old Silenus under the 
table — ^had he been there ! 

Felskopf had long reconnoitred the weak points in 
the object of his intended attack, and so arranged his 
forces, that he felt confident of success. With his one 
eye he superintended the operations in the castle- 
kitchen, and threatened to spit the cook if he failed 
in producing such a dinner as must inevitably win the 
favour and applause of his fastidious guest. 

The hour at length arrived, and with it the most 
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punctual Ludwig, eager for the feast. Odoriferously 
inviting were the savoury steams that tickled his broad 
and leonine nostrils, even at the portal. The antici- 
patory and involuntary smack of his broad lips rang 
approvingly through the halls of Felskopf. 

The delighted host rushed forward, and pressed his 
visitor to his flinty bosom. Ludwig was really flat- 
tered by his reception, and, when the dishes were un- 
covered, felt a conviction that Felskopf was really a 
chum after his own heart. 

They dined perfectly tite-ci'tete ; a circumstance 
most agreeable to the young Baron, who abhorred the 
idea of wasting the precious moments in bandying 
compliments with any lord or lady at the board. A 
whole hour was spent in the unremitting exercise of 
their molares ; and what pen can describe their gas- 
tronomical performances ? — unless, courteous reader! 
thou shouldest have perchance beheld a couple of ele- 
phants lunching oflT a bushel of cabbages — ^for such was 
truly the avidity of the demolition. 

When a boa-constrictor is gorged with his prey, the 
hunter may safely handle him. Upon this principle 
the wily Felskopf worked his artillery. When they 
had emptied the sixth flask of wine, the Baron began 
to talk of his estate, the improvements he proposed, 
and then abniptly exclaimed, with an affectation of 
sentiment, " But, alas ! I have no son to inherit my 
property !" 

" True,'' replied Ludwig ; and he put down his un- 
finished glass, an indubitable sign that he was becoming 
interested in the topic under discussion. 
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Felstopf then slily insinuated the many advantages, 
both real and personal, which Adeline possessed, and 
expressed a wish that some worthy individual would 
seek her hand. 

Ludwig filled a silver beaker to the briin, and, 
standing up, drained it off to the health of the fair 
Adeline. 

'' My noble young friend," cried Felskopf, rising 
upon his legs, and grasping the hand of Ludwig, " you 
do her honour, and her father too." 

" Felskopf!" exclaimed Ludwig, in his turn bolting 
on end, *' there is none whom I esteem more highly 
than yourself;" and, having pressed the homy palm of 
the Baron, resumed his seat. 

" Krassenheim ! " emphatically cried Felskopf. But 
why repeat the alternate rise and fall of the two 
Barons? Suffice it to say, that, after playing at this 
" see-saw " for a full half-hour, until Ludwig was suf- 
ficiently prepared to receive the intimation, Felskopf 
offered him his daughter in marriage ; and the de- 
lighted spark was so overcome with gratitude and hock, 
that his speech and his legs both failed him at once^ 
and he rolled under the table. 

Felskopf could scarcely believe his one eye, — this 
disappearance of his intended son-in-law was so sudderi. 
With an unsteady hand he seized a candle from the 
table to look after him. 

"My dear friend ! Ludwig — ^my — " 

His imperfect speech could no further go ; his head 
spun round like a whirligig, and Felskopf fell flop ! — 
sprawling on the floor, crushing the candle beneath 
him. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

" Es ist der Feliler des Junglings, sich immer fur gliicklicher 
und ungliicklicher zu halten als er ist." 

A LOVER BESIDE HIMSELF. 

" What is ithe matter, my dear master.'*'' de- 
manded Wilhelm, the faithful and confidential valet of 
Baron Albrecht, who was pacing up and down his 
chamber, thumping his handsome brow, and playing a 
thousand other fantastic tricks, which young people are 
sometimes wont to do when their sanguine wishes are 
unexpectedly thwarted. 

" O Adeline ! Adeline !'' exclaimed Albrecht. 

" The wind 's in that quarter, is it ?'''* muttered 
Wilhelm. *' Has she proved false .'^'"' 

" False ! '** roared Albrecht, seizing his follower by 
the collar. ^' Who dare accuse her of falsehood.'* — 
she who is a paragon of truth, fidelity, and purity of 
soul !'' 

Wilhelm gazed coolly and compassionately upon his 
troubled master ; he oflfered no remonstrance, and the 
thunderbolt of rage which threatened to annihilate him 
was averted. 

'* Wilhelm ! she is betrothed to that dolt, Krassen- 
heim, — sacrificed by her own father ! *" 

" What ! couple the dove with the owl ? It 
cannot be, — it shall not be ! *" exclaimed Wilhelm 
firmly. " Be cool, my dear master. You hold the 
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winning card in your own hand, and it will be your 
own fault if you lose the game.'' 

" You encourage me, Wilhelm," said the distracted 
lover. 

" And I will assist you, too," replied Wilhelm. 
" My wit against his stupidity, — ^and that 's a long 
odds : if the fox don't overreach the calf, hang me in 
my own garters, that 's all ! I '11 play the devil with 
him ! I '11 — Ha I a bright thought just strikes me ! 
Give me till to-morrow morning, and, if I miss my 
mark, call me weasel, rat, and poison me ! I 've not 
passed ten years in a university for nothing ; and, if I 
don't work up this hank of raw flax into a ladder of ropes 
for you, I '11 be hanged ! " 

The boldness of Wilhelm revived the drooping 
lover, and he promised to remain as tranquil as he 
could, under the circumstances, until the morrow. 



CHAPTER V. 

" Nur der verachtliches Mensch furchtet Verachtung." 

AN UNINVITED GUEST. 

Adeline had received her father's commands, and — 
the young Baron ! He had long beheld her with ad- 
miration ; but he was truly such an ungainly cub, that 
he felt awkward in her presence. She was not there- 
fore much troubled by the ardour or the eloquence of his 
amatory professions. " Der hat am meisten wer am 
wenigsten begehrt" — ^' He hath most who desires 
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least,'' says the philosopher. Now this was perfectly 
true as regarded Ludwig's ugliness, for he had cer- 
tainly a consciousness of his personal defects ; and the 
idea that continually recurred (at least as often as he 
shaved) was, that he would willingly give a portion of 
his worldly wealth, could he obtain a better frontispiece 
than that which Nature had bestowed upon him. He 
was sitting over his wine, and ruminating upon the 
frigidity of Adeline, when he was startled from his re- 
verie by a salutation. 

Ludwig arose, surprised and annoyed at the intrusion, 
and beheld a tall, slim figure, richly attired, capped 
and feathered, with a sharp physiognomy, full of fun 
and roguery. 

*' Pray be seated,'' coolly said the intruder. " Cere- 
mony among friends is like a tin-kettle to a dog's-tail, 
more ornamental than agreeable. Pray be seated. My 
business is soon dispatched. — Business ? I should say 
pleasure, for it is in your service that I come." 

Poor liudwig was confounded by his volubility ; and, 
finding he could not thrust a word in edgewise, re- 
sumed his chair. 

Filling a bumper, his visitor continued : 

" Baron ! I give you the lady of your thoughts — ^the 
feir Adeline !" 

" Wounds ! you 're a conjuror !" exclaimed Ludwig. 

" A small taste of that," replied the other, '* as the 
soldier said when the drummer flourished his cat-o'- 
nine-tails !" 

" What a queer devil you are ! " cried Ludwig, 
laughing. 
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"Exactly,^' replied the stranger, with a peculiar 
grin. " Baron ! you "'re a man of peculiar penetration — 
a man to be envied ! Surrounded by luxury, — ^as the 
frog said when he plunged into a fat marsh; and 
plenty of good liquor, — as the slice of lemon confessed 
when popped into a bowl of hot punch. But still there 
is one thing in which you are wanting ; and, although a 
delicate subject, a friend like myself, who takes such 
surpassing interest in your welfare, may hint at it with- 
out offence." 

Ludwig placed his red paws upon the table, and 
dilated his oraculars to an ocular expression of intense 
curiosity. 

" Baron !'V continued the other emphatically, '* you 
are not blessed with a peculiar share of personal beauty; 
— ^in fact, not to mince the matter, you are ordinary — 

UGLY ! " 

Von Krassenheim fell back in his chair, pale with 
the conviction of the veracity of the observation. 

'* I \e probed you ! I see that I have. Yes, I 
have given your vanity a most effective kick, and sent 
it sprawling in the dirty quagmire of personal uncom- 
fortableness ! But, listen ; tighten the drum of your 
respectable ears while my prophetic words beat a tune 
upon them that will make you so vivaciously saltatory 
that you may leap through the horns of the new moon, 
— ^like a grasshopper through the prongs of a hay-fork ! 
Know then, sapient Baron ! that I have the power of 
transforming you to a very model for a sculptor, ren- 
dering you so tempting a morsel of masculine mortality. 
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that maids, wives, and widows shall fall, like full ripe 
mulberries, in your path ! " 

" Can you, in sooth, do this ? '' said the innocent 
and almost breathless Ludwig. 

" I can," answered the mysterious stranger ; and, 
drawing a parchment scroll from his embroidered vest, 
pointed his gem-glittering finger ^o a huge red seal. 
*' Sign this : consent to become mine after death, and 
your wish is accomplished.'^ 

Ludwig, without hesitation, seized the proflPered 
eagle-plume and recklessly set his name to the awful 
document. 

*' Seal it !'' cried the demon, placing an ivory stamp 
in his trembling grasp. 

" There ! " said the desperate Baron, and pressing 
the seal, bang ! it exploded, with so loud a report that 
he leaped up affrighted, upsetting the table and all its 
contents in his dismay. 

" The contract is ratified,"*' said the demon. 
'* Henceforth, noble Baron ! you 're a beauty." 

Recovered from his alarm by the coolness of his 
friend, Von Krassenheim's first move was towards the 
mirror. 

*' I don't observe the change," cried he, with evident 
disappointment. 

" My dear Baron," said the demon, taking him 
affectionately by the hand, " do you imagine for the 
smallest slice of a little moment that I would be so 
indiscreet as to permit you to behold the transformation 
with your own eyes ? No ! for, did you but catch a 
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glimpse of that enchanting countenance which now you 
wear, you would inevitably and suicidically kick the 
bucket, and die the death of Narcissus. Wait till 
to-morrow's dawn, and you will speedily have occa- 
sion to acknowledge that I have performed my part of 
the contract. Remember yours !'' And with these 
words the demon glided from the apartment. 



CHAPTER YI. 



" Ich hab* dich geliebt, du ahntest es nicht, 
Ich wollte sprecheu, ich durft' es nicht, 
Ich harrte besserer Stunden." 



THE CONFIRMATION OF THE TRANSFORMATION. 

On the following morning three young and pretty 
maidens were playing with a group of rosy, romping 
children at the gates of Von Krassenheim's castle, when 
the doubtful Ludwig sallied forth, eager to test his 
newly-acquired charms. 

^' A fine morning ! **' said he graciously, staring at 
the young women, who curtsied low, and blushed. He 
passed on. 

*' Well !" cried one of them, loud enough to reach 
his delighted ears ; " if that ainH one of the most beau- 
tifuUest men I ever clapped eyes on ! '^ 

Ludwig's heart beat tumultuously, and^ turning 
round, he threw a handful of kreuzers to the children. 
Proceeding on to the village, which reposed in a hum- 
ble valley between Felskopf's domains and his own. 
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he looked in at the Smithy, where three or four bare- 
armed men were hammering away ; but, no sooner did 
he appear than they ceased from their labours, and 
gazed upon him with a stare of wonder. 

'^ By gog ! " exclaimed one of the Cyclops, resting 
his heavy hammer on the anvil, '* if he ain't a proper 
man that ! Did you ever see such a handsome phiz 
in your bom days,?'' 

" It works ! the charm works ! " mentally ejaculated 
the happy and elated Ludwig, who seemed to tread on 
a path of crumpling roses. 

He was on the point of entering the embowered 
road leading to Felskoprs, when two or three young 
sparks in sporting attire, all known to Ludwig, met 
him in full career. 

« Von Krassenheim, or my vision plays me felse ! " 
exclaimed Leopold von Ritter, and all the party sur- 
rounded and shook hands with him, in a manner unu« 
sually cordial, at the same time, however, scrutinizing 
him from top to toe with an expression that would 
have been quite embarrassing to a man of finer feelings 
than the metamorphosed Baron. 

" Why, what the deuce has come over Xrassen- 
heim ? " said Ulrich Griibelin, drawing back a pace or 
two, and leisurely viewing him. " Why, you appear 
to me to have cast your old slough, and clean come 
forth in a new guise." 

"All the power of love, depend on 't," said Leo- 
pold ; " but, let us not, in charity, detain the gallant, 
for he is, doubtless, making for my lady's bower, to 
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pay his morning devotion at the shrine of beauty. 
Success to your wooing !^' 

And so the jocose madcaps took their leave ; their 
words thrilling like heavenly music through the en- 
chanted soul of Ludwig. 

He entered the castle. 

Adeline was already up, and singing gaily at her 
spinning-wheel. 

" Good morning to the fair Adeline !^' said he in 
a tone of confidence, with which the consciousness of 
his present attractions supplied him. 

Adeline rose, cast down her eyes, blushed, and for 
the first time permitted him to take her unreluctant 
hand. He felt it tremble in his grasp, and acquired 
new courage firom her confusion. 

" Adeline !'' said he, " look in my face, and tell me 
truly that you dislike me ; that I have found no favour 
in your eyes." 

'' My pa''s commands shall be obeyed," said Ade- 
line, sighing. 

" But, am I hateful to you ? '* 

" No ! no ! no ! not hateful to me ; do not use 
that horrid word ! " said she, gazing confidingly upon 
him. ** Ludwig, my betrothed husband, appears so- 
difFerent — so very diiferent in my eyes to Von Kras- 
senheim, the almost stranger — that — that — permit 
me to retire," and with a hurried step she tottered from 
the room. 

No sooner had the heel of Tier shoe disappeared at 
the door- way than Ludwig attempted to '' cut six," 
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snapped his fingers a la castngnette^ i^nd cried aloud iti 
his ecstasy, — " She is mine ! — mine ! the poor thing 
cannot help it ! What a mercy it is that I 'm about to 
be married ; or, by jingo ! I should have all the pretty 
women in the neighbourhood pulling caps and making 
love to me !"' 

Felskopf entered while the Baron was capering about. 

" Hey-day ! '' exclaimed Old Flint. « Why, Lud- 
wig, you Ve as frisky as an antelope ! '^ 

" Daddy-in-law !" cried the excited youth, " I know 
you wish me well ! '' 

" Never saw you look better in my life,'' said 
Felskopf. 

" I dare say not ! '' replied Ludwig, chuckling. 
** But I shall pine away to the size of a spindle if this 
matrimony is not concluded directly/' 

Now, as nothing could be more agreeable to Fels- 
kopf, he at once proposed a week, which the eager 
Ludwig strenuously opposed ; and at last, after a little 
discussion, it was determined that the union should take 
place on the following day, with the consent of Adeline, 
who, strange to say, scorning the disobedient example 
of all refractory daughters, acquiesced immediately. 

CHAPTER VII. 

" Alles, alles ist ja dein, 
All mein Leben 
Mocht' ich dir geben." 

Adeline's marriage. 
The auspicious hour of Adeline's nuptials at length 
drew nigh, and Ludwig, arrayed in a splendid suit be- 
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coming his rank and newly-acquired beauty, was only 
waiting for his horse to bear him to his bride. The 
bells of the village-church were ringing, filling the air 
with heart-inspiring melody, when, lo ! the door of his 
chamber was suddenly thrown wide open, and his dear 
friend, the demon^ stood before the Baron. 

" Kindest — best of friends ! ^' exclaimed the grate- 
ful Ludwig ; " and are you, too, come to wish me 

joy?" 

" Peace, madman ! " cried the fiend, with a thrilling 
sneer that chilled the very marrow of the expectant 
bridegroom. " I come to save you ! Know that if 
you dare enter a church, or let but the finger of a holy 
priest touch your hand, you will be shivered into a 
thousand atoms ! Remember the contract ! Be- 
ware ! Obey ! or Perish ! '' 

Ludwig rolled, like a half-filled sack, over his couch, 
and remained insensible (not that he ever was very sen- 
sible!) for several minutes; and, when he awoke to 

consciousness, the demon had fled. 

« * * « « 

Felskopf became impatient. 

'^ Friend Albrecht,'^ said he, addressing that youth, 
who was one of the gayest of the assembled company, 
" is 't not strange he tarries ? '^ 

'« Strange indeed ! '' said Albrecht ; and, Wilhelm 
at that moment approaching, he added, " Pray, let my 
valet ride over to Krassenheim, and make some in- 
quiry.'' 

The Baron acceded. 

Upon Wilhelm's return, that most discreet of valets 
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went up to his master, and whispered to him with an 
air of mystery. 

Albrecht appeared deeply concerned, and, withdraw- 
ing the anxious Felskopf from the room, communicated 
to him the startling intelligence that Ludwig had sud- 
denly departed, with a single attendant, from his castle, 
merely leaving a message for Felskopf that he had gone 
abroad for an indefinite period, and distinctly declined 
the honour of his alliance. 

Flint, as Felskopf boasted that he was, he neverthe- 
less found himself in a most unenviable dilemma. 

After venting the cream of his exceeding wrath in 
several volleys of round oaths, and vowing that he 
should never again hold up his head after such a shame- 
ful defeat, he turned to Albrecht for advice. 

** Avenge your honour upon the caitiif — when you 
catch him ! '' replied Albrecht ; " and in the meanwhile 
seek another bridegroom for the bride, or the laugh of 
the whole country will be raised." 

"That's what I fear!" cried Felskopf bitterly. 
" And, so6ner than that, I would leap from the castle 
wall, and find a grave for my battered carcase in the 
moat below ! " 

At this juncture Adeline accidentally entered. 

" Speak to her, Albrecht,"' said the half-distracted 
Baron. 

" Adeline !" said the youth, taking her hand, " Kras- 
senheim has basely fled. Will you sacrifice yourself for 
your fether 's peace and honour, and marry another ? 
Say but the word, and I will love you for my friend's 
sake, and marry you — myseif ! 
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" Will you ? '^ said Felskopf. 

" I will ! " boldly replied Albrecht ; and that pat- 
tern of obedience, the gentle Adeline, making no scru- 
ples to this sudden arrangement, the couple were forth- 
with married in due form. 

It is almost needless to inform the discerning reader 
that the adroit Wilhelm " played the devil '' in this 
little domestic drama, and that all the admirers of 
Baron von Krassenheim were the confederates of him- 
self and Albrecht ; and that he, Ludwig, was never any- 
thing more nor less than a man of the most ordinary 
stamp both in mind and body. 
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THE BEAU OF BYBLOS. 
CHAPTER I. 

OF THE BIRTH AND PARENTAGE OF OCR HERO. 

Anno Mundi 2530, or, by Christian calculation, 
3307 years ago, there appeared in the fashionable 
morning papers of Arabia — according to the best 
authority. Rumour — ^the following notice: — " Births. 
— Yesterday morning her Royal Highness Myrrha, 
only daughter of His Most Gracious Majesty Cynaras, 
King of Cyprus, of a son." 

It is our melancholy task to record that her royal 
highness was not " so well as could be expected" after 
her accouchement ; in &ct, as the nurse declared, with 
tears in her eyes, " the poor dear moped, and moped, 
and at last died like a lamb ! " There was certainly 
some secret sorrow preying upon her mind ; but her 
profound silence threw a veil of mystery over her mis- 
fortunes, which it is not in the power of our historic 
pen to raise. There is only one little circumstance 
which may tend to cast a glimmering ray upon the 
dense obscurity which enveloped this singular affair — 
no certificate of her marriage could be discovered ! 

Had she lived, the gossips would have had a fine field 
for the exercise of their peculiar talents ; but demortuis 
nil nisi bonum was a maxim which the heathens of 
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those distant days considered it a particular virtue tp 
observe. The gods (who of course were " let into the 
secret^') were touched with her misfortunes, and trans- 
formed her into a tree. But, as our story has nothing 
further to relate touching Myrrha, we will proceed with 
the narration of the adventures of Adonis, who was the 
fruit and only branch of the said tree. 

Some nymphs in the neighbourhood — young ladies 
more celebrated for the purity of their minds than 
the extent of their wardrobe — took compassion upon 
the lovely orphan, apd brought him up *' by hand'' 
in the cav6s of Arabia. They all declared he was a 
darling, and took a pride in rearing and instructing 
their curly- headed pet ; and, as he grew up and flourish- 
ed under their care, they felt a peculiar delight in 
teaching him many little tricks, which, it must be ad- 
mitted, he never afterwards forgot. Any other child 
would have been neglected or lost sight of; but Nature 
had been so lavish in her gifts of grace and beauty 
towards him, that he was an unceasing topic of con- 
versation in the neighbourhood. There were, of course, 
sundry conjectures touching his paternity. Some went 
so far as to say that he was a son of Jupiter ; others 
of Apollo ; while the crabbed old crones, who disliked 
his prattle and playfulness, declared he was a son of 
somebody of a very different character : utrum horum ! — 
but stay, most eloquent goose-quill ! nor condescend 
to chronicle these h)rpotheses — a nobler task is before 
thee. Yes ! thou shalt indite a tale more welcome to 
the taste of the reader than the stuffed and roasted 
goose from whose wing thou wert untimely plucked ! 
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CHAPTER IL 

OF HIS GOING FORTH INTO THE WORLD. 

Young gentlemen till a certain age may conduct 
themselves very peaceably in a " ladies* preparatory 
establishment ;*' but no sooner do they feel them- 
selves springing into hobbledyhoyism, than they be- 
come restive as colts, and break from the silken tethers 
to which they have been previously bound I Never 
was this simple truism more positively exemplified than 
in the conduct of Master Adonis. 

Beautiful in person, and wonderfully precocious, he 
fled from the protectresses of his tender years, and pre- 
sented himself at the court of Byblos in Phoenicia, 
where hi3 personal qualifications and eloquent address 
immediately won the fevour and attention of the reign- 
ing monarch. Under such august patronage he speedily 
became a proficient in all the accomplishments of the 
age ; and his excellence in all attainments was such, 
that he even outstripped the shafts of envy. All the 
young men imitated him ; all the women adored him ; 
in fine, he was the leading dandy of his day — minus 
the tailor-part of the modem beau. 

CHAPTER III. 

OF HIS HUNTING, AND THE EXTRAORDINARY GAME HE STARTED. 

Like many other gallants of his time, Adonis 
could draw the long-bow, throw the javelin, or the 
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hatchet ! and took great delight in the pleasures of the 
chase. Pursuing his recreations amidst the shades of 
Libanus, he one day^ after having slain and trans- 
formed a dappled denizen of the forest into venison, 
threw himself upon a bank of thyme to seek repose 
after his exertions (and what time could be better suited 
to the purpose ?) — his antlered prize Ijring at his feet. 
After whistling a while for want of thought, his ideas 
gradually congregated in his cranium, and burst forth 
in the following animated 

STRAIN. 

When I hear at mom 

Chanticleer a-crowing, 
The merry hunter's horn, 

And aU the kine a-lowing, 
I know the boys are out, 

And for Adonis craving ; 
So quickly turn about. 

And then — begin a-shaving. 

Toora-loora-loo — Toora-loora-lido ! 

Off I cast my cap, 

And put on all my habits ; 
Then, pray, where is the chap 

Like me to hunt the rabbits ? 
Both right and left I dart 

My well-directed arrows. 
And pierce right thrpugh the heart 

At least a score of sparrows. 

Toora-loora-loo — Toora-loora-lido ! 

Of all the sports I know. 
The chase to me the best is ; 

The rooks my clever bow 
Knocks clean out of their nestes ! 
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I strike the buck in dell, 
Or 'cross the green lawn skipping, 

As sure as Billy Tell 
Will hit the golden pippin. 

Toora4oora-loo — Toora-loora-lido ! 

Enamoured Echo took up the plaintive burden of 
this simple song, and *' toora-loora-loo '' rang through 
the leafy forest, till at last, after many cadences an4 
variations, it gave up the ghost in the cave of Silence. 
He had, however, other audience than the twittering 
birds ; for, looking around him, he beheld a pair of the 
loveliest eyes that ever reflected the blue sky, looking 
wistfully upon him. Zephyrus parted the envious 
leaves, and his ravished sight was fixed by two bloom- 
ing cheeks pertaining to ditto. 

He rose like a mist drawn up by the rays of the 
meridian sun from some stagnant pool. He was en- 
chanted ; he was a complete bankrupt in speech and 
locomotion ; and, like many another bankrupt, would 
most probably have been lost, had not certain advances 
been made. The goddess Venus approached the en- 
amoured hunter. The titles of god and goddess at 
that pieriod were as plentiful, by the bye, as those of 
baron and baroness are now-a-days in Russia or 
Germany. 

" Oh, gentle youth ! '* cried she, " sing me that 
sweet song again; and let my ears drink in the in- 
toxicating melody of your voice ! " 

Adonis, however, was too much absorbed in the con- 
templation of his new acquaintance, to attend to her 
flattering '^ encore ;^^ and so, instead of a song, treated 
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her with an *' overture '^ of love, which was most 
favourably received. 

Leave we the lovers amidst the leaves to their plea- 
sant conversation, while we give our reader some parti- 
culars of this lovely and interesting female. 



CHAPTER IV. 



THE STORY OF VENUS. 



At the period of this our true and authentic history, 
there was a remarkably popular watering-place at the 
foot of Mount Cythera, frequented by all the ton and 
fashion of the day. Attending upon one of the " ma- 
chines '^ was one of those red-faced, blue-garbed mer- 
women, whose peculiar province it was to " dip " 
nervous ladies and squalling bantlings in the briny 
wave : some fine specimens of the genus are still 
extant at Margate and other places, whither smoke-dried 
citizens annually migrate for ablution. Well, this 
worthy woman happened to have a daughter, who 
proved as unlike her mother as the sweet rose is to 
the prickly tree on which it blooms. Now, the bath- 
ing-woman having no ostensible partner, the ladies of 
her craft waggishly declared that Venus (the name of 
the infant) was bom of the sea ! — a poetical conceit of 
which both ancient and modem writers have not only 
taken advantage, but '^ worked it up " with astonishing 
effect. 

Years elapsed, and Venus grew more beautiful every 
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succeeding day : her education was unfortunately not 
the " genteelest,'' as she diumally consorted with boat- 
men and bathing-women ; and her mother, fearing her 
daughter might get into some untoward scrape, accepted 
the offer of a certain blacksmith in the neighbourhood, 
named Vulcan, who was well-to-do in the world, and 
bestowed her offspring upon him in marriage. 

In point of personal beauty, it is impossible to ima- 
gine a more unequal union, for he was not only the 
most ordinary man in the town, but cjcfra-ordinary, 
and extremely low and vulgar in his speech and man- 
ners. In a worldly view, however, it was an excellent 
match, for he carried on a ** roaring trade ;" and for 
some time the couple lived as most married couples 
do. 

But it happened in the following season that a regi- 
ment was quartered in the town ; and the young and 
handsome Colonel Mars, who was very partial to his 
horses, went to the " smithy "' to see his favourite 
charger shod. Venus came into the smithy during the 
operation with a pot of porter for her husband^s morn- 
ing draught : Vulcan was hammering away at a red-hot 
horseshoe ; a random spark struck Mrs. V.^s hand, and 
she let fall the potaXion. With wrathful glare, and 
awful denunciations, the blacksmith approached his 
trembling " rib.'' Colonel Mars, with that ready gal- 
lantry for which the ^' cloth '' has always been famed, 
promptly interceded, and parried the impending blow. 
The pearly tears rolled down the blushing cheeks of 
Mrs. V. like dew-drops upon a rose-leaf, while, sob- 
bing, she exclaimed, 
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" You cruel brute, to — to — use — me so !" and, 
falling into hysterics fit for the occasion, the enchanted 
Colonel supported her in his protecting arms. 

Vulcan growled, and finished the job. The next 
moming Mars, disgusted with the place, had march- 
ed, bearing with him V.'s ill-used wife, who, at his 
earnest solicitation, had consented to put herself under 
his care and protection ; and she was now living in 
genteel retirement in a small cottage omS on the bor- 
ders of the forest of Libanus. 



CHAPTER V. 



WHICH TREATS OF OUR HERo's ACQUAINTANCE WITH YENUS. 



Asparagus springs up in a single night ; equally 
sudden is the growth of love : yea, even as the cowslip 
and convolvulus expand beneath the noon-day sun, so 
do the affections unfold themselves before the smiles of 
beauty. 

Adonis, armed with his bow and quiver, and his 
boar-spear in his hand, now daily betook himself to the 
leafy coverts of the forest. It was, however, a remark- 
able circumstance, that he, who was the keenest sports- 
man of the court of Byblos, now rarely returned with 
any ferine spoil. He was laughed at by his compa- 
nions for his want of success ; but he only returned 
their jocular sallies with a smile. The fact is, Venus 
was the only " dear " he sought ; and, urged by love, 
he had signed an amnesty with all the bucks and fawns 
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that he once pursued so zealously. The bow of Adonis 
was never bent ; for the beau of Byblos was always at 
the feet of the enchanting daughter of the old bathing- 
woman of Cythera. It is an old maxim, that " love 
and a cough cannot be hid ;'' and consequently his ab- 
sorbing amour was soon discovered by the gallant Colo- 
nel M., who would have called out his formidable rival 
on the instant, had he not apprehended, that, should 
any fatal consequence result to the reigning fevourite of 
the court of Byblos, he might run a narrow chance of los- 
ing his commission. With the intuitive caution, there- 
fore, of an old soldier, he determined secretly to under- 
mine the fortress he could not venture openly to assail. 
With this resolution he cunningly devised the plot 
which we shall lay before the eyes of our sagacious 
reader in the following chapter. 



CHAPTER VI. 

COLONEL MARS CONSULTS WITH DIANA. 

Diana held the ostensible situation of Keeper of the 
forest of Libanus ; a sinecure which, from the oldest 
times, has been conferred upon spinsters of the noblest 
families. To her the engaging soldier addressed him- 
self on the subject of his complaint, relating to her, 
with a sigh, and in the most delicate phrase of his 
vocabulary, the naughty *' goings on '' which he pre- 
tended accidentally to have discovered during his 
perambulations in her wide domain. 

The goddess of Chastity blushed so deeply at the 
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redtal of the indignity which had been offered to her 
by the incautious lovers, that a bystander would really 
have imagined the virgin's face to have been a mirror 
in which the red coat of the warlike informer was 
reflected. The &ir huntress stamped with rage, and 
summoned her train to her presence in an instant, 
that she might have the advantage of their collective 
wisdom in discussing this perilous affair. 

" Dear lady ! '' inquired one of the foremost, bow 
in hand, *' what game is started ? " 

" Game, indeed ! " said Diana ; *' here's a pretty 
kettle of fish ! That fellow, Adonis- 

" What I that pretty man ? 

" Pretty man ! " repeated Diana. " I desire, Miss, 
that you never talk of pretty men to me. If I thought 
for a moment that you, or any of you, had dared to 
look upon a man and think of him, I would discharge 
you immediately without a character." 

The whole bevy of damsels made a unanimous de- 
claration that they would not for the world have been 
so wicked, 

'' Listen to me," continued she, with the autho- 
ritative tone of the mistress of a ladies' boarding- 
school ; '' this Adonis has dared to make assignations 
with a female in our territory." 

" Oh, shocking ! " issued from the lips of the awe- 
struck group in one voice. 

" This worthy gentleman," pointing to Mars, who 
humbly bent to her, while, with the tail of his eye, 
he leered at her train, — " this worthy gentleman, 
with feelings which do honour to his strict morality," 
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(the Colonel drew in his breath and looked rather 
sheepish at this unmerited compliment,) '' has made 
a statement to me of the whole disgraceful proceedings. 
Now, I know that to seek for his condign punish- 
ment at the court is a hopeless task ; for mine own 
honour, I must therefore be the judge and executioner 
in this flagrant business." 

Diana pondered for a moment, and then resumed — 

^^ It has just flashed across my mind, that we can 
settle his business in a twinkling.** She uttered 
this sentence so volubly, that all the nymphs were 
sensibly excited by her animation. ** You know," 
continued their leader, ** that we have a huge he- 
pig in the sty, — an untameable brute, with a cork- 
screw tail and a pretty considerable pair of tusks.**' 

*' The Duke of Tuscany ? '' said one of the nymphs. 

" The same," replied Diana; " and it is my in- 
tention to give the ferocious beast his freedom ; and, 
by my bow and quiver ! I think, if he encounters 
this spruce gallant, he '11 spoil his sport." 

*' Admirable ! " exclaimed the delighted Colonel 
M. ; " consummate wisdom ! and, if Adonis escape, 
it will certainly be in spite of his teeth ! " 

Diana and her nymphs laughed heartily at this 
sally, and the thing was determined upon. The 
cunning and revengeful Mars made his obeisance to 
the fair huntress and her train, and departed with 
the firm assurance of their active co-operation in his 
well-concerted plans. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE LAST. 

The sun arose, and the son of the arborified Myr- 
rha departed from the court to the accustomed ren- 
dezvous. His elastic step and his beating heart were 
as light as the luxuriant curls that clustered upon his 
ivory brow. The little birds were warbling their mati- 
nal songs to a running accompaniment of the rippling 
rivulets, when Adonis was suddenly startled from 
his amorous reverie by a rustling among the leaves, 
accompanied by a most unmusical grunt. He had 
scarcely time to poise his spear when the tremendous 
tusks of the ^* well-acomed boar " protruded from the 
thicket. 

" What a boar ! " exclaimed the elegant and ac- 
complished swain, in a mingled tone of admiration 
and dismay. 

He eyed his bristly hide for a moment, and then 
hurled his death-dealing and unerring dart at the 
porcine monster. It struck him, but recoiled again 
like a feathered shuttlecock from a parchment battle- 
dore. The boar now bore down upon him with 
redoubled fury, and, ere he could recover his legs or 
his surprise, pierced the unfortunate Adonis in the 
thigh. In vain he cried for help, or struggled with 
his fate ; he was unable to stay the boar or save his 
bacon ! 

4fr » * 4^ * 
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When the unsuspecting Venus came trippingly 
forward to meet her beloved Adonis — 

" Here I am, at length ! ** she cried, laughing : 
and Adonis, could he have spoken, would have ap- 
propriately echoed her very words, without the laugh, 
however ; for there he lay upon his fevourite bank of 
thyme, like a child's diaper pinafore on a Sunday 
morning, with all the marks of the mangling upon 
him ! The beautiful daughter of the old bathing- 
woman uttered a shriek that would have pierced the 
ears of a rhinoceros. But the remorseless hand of 
Death had slackened the drum of his, and he heard 
not. When she became aware of the fall extent of 
her misfortune, she wildly expressed every demon- 
stration of borrow and despair — 

'^ Pariterque sinus, pariterque capillos 
Rupit, et indignis percussit pectora palmis ! " 

Vide Ovidii Metamor, lib. x. 
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LETTER I. 

" Wh; hath a. man two eyes t Truly, that he may see with the 
one, while the other winks." 

How true is the saying that the junks of the Bar- 
barians hare no eyes, and, therefore, see not ! For 
many years have they been carrying on an illicit trade, 
and, emboldened by impunity, have fearlesBly spread 
their sails, and pushed on in their wicked course, 
throwing orerboiud the compass of Prudence, and 
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placing their helms in the hands of Indiscretion. The 
consequence is, they have run upon a shoal, and are 
likely to founder, and — no mistake ! Like many more 
of my brothers, who Buffered by their black iniquity, 
I was tempted to indulge in secretly smoking the for- 
bidden drug ; but the edict of the Brother of the Moon 
has opened my drooping eyelids, and let in the day- 
light of truth. Yes ! I have indignantly cast away 
my pipe — for there is no longer any opium to supply 




The eyeless junks of the more blind Barbarians are 
all seized ; and there is, consequently, such a dust 
raised in Xantung that the glorious rays of the sun 
himself can hardly penetrate it. They loudly declare 
that they were led into this awfiil crime against the 
well-being of the subjects of the Celestial Empire 
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at the instigation of, and by the facilities offered to the 
illegal traffic by, the officers in power. Miserable 
Barbarians ! to endeavour to palliate their own misde- 
meanours by casting reflections upon the integrity of 
our officials ; who, if they did sometimes wink, was it 
not occasioned by the somniferous merchandize these 
Barbarians brought into port ? Dare they accuse the 
honest men of taking a bribe ? Never ! unless, in- 
deed it were of such a weight that it completely bore 
down all human opposition. For, as the poet saith, 
*' Are not all men's good and evil actions like a pair 
of scales," wherein a weight being cast by malice, 
maketh the good rise, and the evil preponderate, and 
vice versd'i for what mortal can struggle against the 
decrees of Fate ? It appears to my simple mind, too, 
perfectly correct that they should squeeze the Barbari- 
ans : nay, morally just that they should levy contri- 
butions on them as a fine for their wickedness ! Nay, 
is not evil frequently done that good may come of it ? 
Doth not my beloved Lew-she, herself the most 
careful of wives, waste cheese in making toasted baits 
for the mice, that she may thereby destroy the destroy- 
ers ? And, is not this small sinfulness of waste out- 
weighed by the great good of saving ? And yet — 
would you believe it ? — they kick ! Now, can any- 
thing be a greater proof of folly than for men to kick 
who have not a leg to stand on ? — ^ridiculous ! 

Ydh Fung. 




" fie composeil ; though the waves roll upwards to the sk^, there 
isB middle course ; pursue it, snd your bark will glide gently on 1" 

BvEKY virtue under the eun flourishes and ripens 
in the Celestial Empire^ 

Surely the present bobbery with these white-headed 
Barbarians will serve our literati for a new volume of 
the KwE-Koo Ke-Kwan.* What morals will they 
draw from their iniquitous proceedings in this afiair ? 
Dearest Suhg-Kin, I have not the power of depicting 
in words half the interest which envelopes the absorb- 
ing subject on which I write. My reed, in truth, is 
like a' delusive moonbeam in my fingers ; and, when 
I read over what I have written, lo ! my tablets 
seem only to contain the fleshless skeletons of the 
" Ancient and Modem Wonderful Tales. 
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living figures wherewith my mind is charged ! But, 
though I possess neither the pen nor the imagination 
of Tsze-Keen,* I have truthj which, like the pu^^st 
gold, is still valuable, though un&shioned by the 
hands of the skilful. Know, SuUg-Kin, our Father, 
the Emperor, whose actions are the offspring of good 
counsel and &r-seeing wisdom, has commanded the 
seizure of the whole of the pernicious drug contained 
in the vessels of the offending Barbarians, and worth 
about three millions of tales! 

He has, moreover, in his unbounded clemency, 
spared their lives, upon condition they shall never 
again offend against his laws, — those unchangeable 
laws, which are inscribed in letters of gold by Equity 
and Justice in the great book. 

The man Elliott, having no fear in his eyes of the 
tremendous arm of the Brother of the Sun, instead of 
humbly striking his forehead in the dust, presumes to 
murmur at the decree, and basely defends his country- 
men. The Commissioner Lin, bearing the bright 
lantern of the Emperor's power in his hand, manfully 
wrestles with the rebellious spirit, sending forth pro- 
clamation upon proclamation, and writing after writing, 
twice as long as Elliott's, and yet the shallow man will 
not hear reason ; proving the truth of the saying, that 
it is as difficult to convince a fool as it is to fill a sieve 
with water. 

This night he has taken himself away, and gone on 

* Tsze-Keen possessed an extraordinary talent for writing 
themes and essays. 
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board a vessel of his country, taking with him many 
and many ; and there he hovers about, uncertain what 
to do, like a dog which hath been beaten and is 
afraid, and yet, with lingering look and pendent tail, 
wishes to return to the spot where he hath been fed by 
the hands of kindness since the day he was pupped ! 
The heart of the savage is in his breast, but he hath 
no knife! What ridiculous contention is this! — a 
bright ray of the Emperor (which is Lin) against the 
darkness of this starless night (which is Elliott) ! - — an 
imperial gong to an infantas tom-tom I In the mean 
time, the trouble of the peaceful and well-ordered in- 
habitants of Xantung is great ; they fear the rashness 
into which his folly may lead him, and with anxious 
eyes they follow his movements, well knowing that 
they shall be compelled to resist any outbreak, and 
reasonably fearing they may suffer ; for, when one bowl 
striketh another, one or both are likely to be cracked 
by the collision ! ^ 

' Trade, too, is at a stand-still, and the merchants 
complain in a small voice ; for if the Barbarians should 
make war, instead of tea, they know there is no longer 
any chance of their making money. 

. Where is that great King East-India-Company, 
whose words flowed from the fountain of truth, and 
whose gold and silver were never weighed even by the 
doubtful, such implicit &ith did they place in his 
honour and integrity ! There were no troubles during 
his reign ; but, alas ! the Barbarians have deposed him ; 
— yes, the fools have sawed away the prop of their 
house, and the roof &lls in and crushes them. 
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I here snap the thread of my communication, and 
will resume it again, should anything occur worthy the 
reading of my faithful Sung-Kin. 

At present there is a lull, a heaviness, in the at- 
mosphere, which I much fear portendeth a storm. 

Chin-San. 



LETTER III. 

" The sound of the kettle-dram urges the boatmen to row. 
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KwAN-FooTszE* has buckled on his shield and 
drawn his scimitar ! 

Bold as the five-clawed dragon, he has marched from 
the land to the sea, and — put his foot in it! 

What hand can restrain the lion in his wrath, when 
his eyes kindle like the flame of a furnace, and his 
mane bristles like a field of bamboos ? 

The great guns of the Barbarians have awakened the^ 
slumbering tranquillity of our peaceful shores, and the . 
courageous spirits of hundreds of our beloved citizens 
have flitted away in the volumes of rolling smoke I 

The hearts of our women, even, are shrunk up to "^ 
the size of stale and wrinkled dates with terror and 
dismay ! 

Reams of paper have been consumed in offerings to 
the departed heroes.*)- 

♦ The God of War. 

t On all occasions of worshiping departed spirits, paper offer- •' 
ings are invariably made use of, and generally accompanied with 
various articles, such as flesh, fowls, wine, &c. At funerals, it is — 
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And — But oh! Han-yuh, the clear current of 
my thoughts is become so perturbed and muddy that 
I know not what I do, and am verily leading the pig 
by the tail, instead of the snout, and beginning at the 
wrong end of my doleful history. 

Learn, then, O Han-yuh ! and communicate the 
sad tidings to all our loving kindred in Chow-Chow, 
that yesterday, at the dawn of day, our noble admiral, 
who has descended in a direct line, without knots or 
twistings, or intermixture of baser blood, for two thou- 
sand years, from a fruitful branch of the house of Kan- 
TUN-TswEN, placed his proud foot on the deck of his 
war-vessel, which undulated in the waters like a trained 
horse curveting beneath its rider, and gave a signal 
to the whole fleet to precede him, that his unwink- 
ing eyes might view their conduct in the incomparable 
project formed in his sublime brains ! 

No sooner were his commands issued than a thou- 
sand oars divided the yielding waters, and they flew 
swiftly forth, like so many whistling arrows loosed from 
the twanging bow-string. 

Already had our undaunted and invincible war-men 
surrounded the big ships of the foe, and fired their 
blinding charges of charcoal powder into the round 
eyes of the tail-less Barbarians. Abeady had they 
climbe^ the lofty sides of these sea-monsters, and with 
their gleaming blades severed a thousand heads from 
their respective bodies. 

customary to bum paper representations of men, women, houses, 
sedan-chairs, &c. and to pass them into the invisible state for the 
use of the departed. 
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Already had they blown into a thousand fragments 
those floating castles, and scattered them like dust 
before the wind. 

Already, I say, 'O Han-yuh ! had they performed 
these feats of all-conquering valour — in imagination! 
when, approaching the slumbering vessels of the enemy, 
the Barbarians were seized with such a panic, that they 
accidentally, in their mortal terror, let off several of 
their great guns ! — and, bang ! bang ! rattle ! rattle ! 
they roared and boomed along the calm surface of the 
waters, with the din and clamour of a thousand gongs ! — 
and the next moment, lo ! several of the foremost >pf 
our junks, quite unprepared for the unforeseen conse- 
quences of the Barbarians' dismay, were pierced and 
battered, and quick ! dived into the sea like so many 
decoy-ducks ! 

Merciful as he is valiant, our nobly-descended ad- 
miral immediately commanded the remaining junks — 
not to remain^ anxious to prevent a greater effusion of 
blood. For, by the horse of Fuh ! had he persisted 
in pursuing his exalted project, it is impossible to say 
what might have been the result ; for our brave fellow- 
citizens were to a man rendered so desperate, that they 
lost all command of themselves and their oars, and 
pulled for the shore, when they intended, no doubt, to 
run down the opposing craft ! It certainly appeared, 
however, to the penetration of a cool observer, that 
the Barbarians'* craft had got the better of our cun- 
ning! 

Let this be as it may, the sight of so many of ouif 
countrymen dropping so suddenly into a watery grave 
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was as distressing as if a nail had entered one's eye .' 
May Lung * cherish their brave spirits ! If they are 
now doomed to wander at the bottom of the sea, it is 
at least plucking some of the thoms from the poignancy 
of our sorrow to know that, their vessels having gone 
with them, they will not starve for the want of salt 
JUNK ! 

Thus, alas ! " the bloom of the flower perishes in 
the felling shower, and the grass nipped by the hoar 
frost loses its verdant hue ! " 

Lew-yew-tsae. 

* The God of Heaven. 
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AN EPISTLE FROM MISS SELINA SPRIG- 
GINS TO MISS HENRIETTA TIMS. 

Sprigging' FoUy, April 1, .1835. 

Ma chebe Henkiette, 

In the umbrageous solitude of Spriggins^ Folly, a 
letter from you breaks in like a ray of summer sun- 
shine ! How happy am I to learn that your interest- 
ing affaire de cceur progresses with all the felicity your 
dear affectionate soul deserves ! 

You ask me if I am yet unalterably fixed ? No ! 
my dear Henrietta. The truth is, there is such a 
swarm of (not beesy but) would^e^a^ that I am really 
(like a child in a pastry-cook^s) puzzled which of the 
sweethearts (sweet tarts ?) to select. As at a full 
Archery meetings here ^s a display of beaux of all sorts. 
First in the rank of my admirers is "Sir Plimly Supple. 
He professes the most ardent affection, and exhibits 
certainly a great inclination ; for he is all bows. He 
has little conversation ; but manages to fill up his part 
in the dialogue with ducking, cringing, bowing in such 
admirable pantomime, that you almost forget he has 
said nothing. Describe his eyes or teeth, I cannot ; 
for it is a rare thing to see an]rthing but the crown of 
his head ! Alas for him ! his bows will all prove barren, 
if the affections of your loving friend are expected to 
be the fruits of them. In his presence I cannot help 
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appljdng ^sop^s maxim, that " the beau should not 
be always bent ! '*'* A dear good-natured friend (who 
has a son of her own, by the bye) whispered my father 
the other day, ^^ that, notwithstanding his appearance, 
Sir Plimly Supple was very much straitened T'^ 

*' I am glad to hear it,**' answered my father, to the 
dame^s evident surprise ; *' for really I thought the man 
was bom crooked,^"* 

The lady recovered a little at this turn, and added, 
^^ that, although he assumed so much humility, he 
carried his head very high elsewhere.'' 

*' Indeed ! ^ said my father. "Why, I have heard 
that he has a sort of pride of pedigree, — boasts of his 
Norman descent. For my part, I should guess he was 
an Angle ; for that is the form his slender and plastic 
body most usually assumes.'' 

Of my suitors the next in rank is Albert Anyside, 
Esq., the eldest son of 'Squire Anyside, a man of some 
property, and great consequence in the county — ^having 
a great command of votes. His son, however, has not 
mine, and will never be my election. He has been 
educated for the bar ; but he is so full of technicals, 
and so wary in his speech, that he will never commit 
himself. He would be a very desirable ally for any 
power going to war, for he deals in generals I 

Although his declaration (as he would technically 
term it) sfets forth the most ardent affection, I am afraid 
his love would turn out a ** little brief !" 

Young Conway, his cousin, is worth twenty of him, 
— a smart, impudent, careless, rattling youth of five- 
and-twenty, — ^but no fortune. As he says, however. 
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he has so much of the milk of human kindness, that 
he may reasonably be expected to make his own way 
(whey ?) in the world ! 

Upon a late change in the politics of his cousin, he 
gravely remarked, " If the barrister were a Whig — (wear 
a wig) — ^he is now a Tory ! " 

He is also one of the captives chained to my tri- 
umphal car. As for the rest — ^why, all I can say is, 
they do not disturb your Selina^s rest ! But do not 
imagine for a moment there is the slightest impression. 
Were it so, I would not conceal the feeling for a mo- 
ment from my bosom-friend and confidante. You shall 
never say of me, " She never told her love,'^ — such 
concealment on my part would be indeed unwarrantable 
after the confidence you have reposed in me. l 

But now, to descend (or rather to ascend) firom 
beaux to belles. The elder ladies^ these parts are 
rather inclined to loquaciousness and obesity; and 
the junior branches to silence and dowdiness. Sir 
Plimly's mamma is a very moral, sententious, strict, 
old dowager. Such a pattern ! but very much creased 
— that is, wrinkled, — like many other excellent pat- 
terns that we know of ! She gives very dashing tear 
and-tum-out parties; and, I assure you, (however 
paradoxical it may sound,) those of her admirers who 
are " left out " by no means like the ** cut " of the 
" pattern ! " 

Anyside's daughters are mere rustics, but most 
violent in their attachment to the last new fashion. 
Conway laughs most impertinently at their vain at- 
tempts at elegance. 
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" Those girls,'' said he one day to me in a whisper, 
" are really walking contradictions, for, though very 
* raw,' they are * well dressed.' " He is, indeed, very 
severe; and bis satirical vein has obtained for him 
among his companions the apt sobriquet of ** Roast- 
ing Jack ! " He is a great ifavourite with papa. He 
is so full of anecdote, he says, and is such a good 
band at cribbage and backgammon. I am dure he 
would have little difficulty in gaining his approbation 
if he had the golden pretensions of his cousin ; for, 
although papa is very aristocratical in his notions, he^ 
is a staunch supporter of equality in all matrimonial 
alliances. He brought us tickets of invitation to a 
ball the other evening, to be given by a wealthy 
yeoman some six miles from Spriggins' Folly. 

He had little difficulty in persuading papa to ac- 
cept them ; for he luckily produced them after the 
old gentleman had just beat him at two games of 
backgammon. 

" No doubt,'' said Conway, ** the thing will be 
done well, for the old yeoman is an old cricketer, 
and knows how to give a ball in good style." 

We went ; and, I assure you, I was highly pleased. 
My blue satin and blonde (made for my dear Hen- 
rietta's birthday) was displayed on the occasion. The 
body and sleeves, I could perceive, puzzled the rustic 
critics not a little. They were all eyes, like a pea- 
cock's tail ! There was ho fear, however, of their 
taking it to pieces, for they could not discover how 
it was put together ! 

Quadrilles did not figure much on the occasion. 
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Country-dances were all the vogue ; and my poor 
kids suffered a martyrdom in the lusty gripe of many 
a sun-burnt hand. It was really a most vigorous 
exercise with the greater part of the company. No 
mincing, or gliding, or glissading ; but every one 
(ladies not excepted) did their work manfully ! 

" A very pleasant ball," said Conway, as we re- 
turned ; *' but, like the good yeoman's ale, there was 
too much of the hop in it for my taste. O Tag- 
lioni ! thou compound of music, moonshine, and gos- 
samer ! how their eternal thump, thump, would have 
annihilated thy nerves ! " 

But I must stay my pen ; for I have already crossed 
and recrossed my letter, till it has assumed the ap- 
pearance of a remnant of check. Remember me af- 
fectionately to our mutual friend, Amelia; and be- 
lieve me, my dear Henrietta, 

Your ever affectionate friend, 

Selina Spriggins. 




" ThU is a real picture ! '' 



MR. FOXE VARNISH. 

There are some children — clever little dears ! — 
who are peculiarly apt in picking up words without 
fetigoing their infantine brains with the meanings 
which they bear. It is sufficient, in their estimation, 
that the syllables possess a certain striking euphony. 
Like the " little busy bee," that is innocently attracted 
with the simple music of a street-door key clinquantly 
applied to the wrong side of a frying-pan, the sound 
is all-Bufficient to their ears ; they seek not the sense 
nor derivation. 
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Sir Flatman Flunks was a full-gcown specimen of 
this easily-to-be-pleased-and-gulled genus. 

At an early age,— even at that freshly green period 
when the small bag-like trowsers are unconscious of 
any other suspenders than the diminutive pea-buttons 
of a tiny jacket, fashioned from the same 'piece of 
broad-cloth, and forming a fitting case for the embryo 
man, — when he was merely designated a " young 
gentleman," and was graduating at a spinster's esta- 
blishment for the education of downy-cheeked darlings 
" under nine years of age,** Flunks was a prodigy ! 
^* Hard words ^^ appeared to make a most permanent 
impression on his soft head,^-his tender mind, as his 
indulgent governess chose to phrase it ! He was, in- 
deed, taught like a parrot ; and made about as much 
use of his attainments. 

Two points^ however, were indisputably gained by 
the happy knack he possessed of pronouncing " ses- 
quipedalians " so trippingly: he became the envy of 
his school-fellows, and astonished the maid-servants, 
who " vowed and declared that they were positive- 
certain as Master Flunks would, one day, be a very 
great man :" but ^^fallax vulgi judiciunif^ as Ph®- 
drus saith ; for, as his years increased, he ^^ turned 
out '* an uncommonly great donkey ! 

Most fortunate was it for Flunks that his father 
was bom before him ! This is so common an oc- 
currence, indeed, that few men are sufficiently grateful 
for it : in this instance, however, priority of nativity 
was the salvation of Flunks ; for, had the father been 
*' nothing," the filial derivation would assuredly never 
have risen above par ! 
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As it was, old Flunks, having accumulated a good 
round sum in the cheesemongering '* line," died one 
day, leaving Flatman in the possession of a consider- 
able fortune in the funds, and an excellent connec- 
tion. 

Being a man of substance, he was, in the course of 
events, elected sheriff; and presenting an address — 
although a man of no address — his Majesty was 
'* most graciously pleased to confer *the honour of 
knighthood," &c., as the custom is. He immediately 
*' cut " the cheese, and turned connoisseur — admiring 
everything he did not understand. He bought peb- 
bles and pictures ; and crammed artists and authors 
at his soirSes and conversazioni^ — the only substan- 
tial good that arose out of his egregious vanity. Such, 
Reader ! is the man to whom the obsequious Mr. 
Foxe Varnish elevates his beaver. Not to know that 
man, is to argue yourself unknown. Why, every man 
in every ward, from the officious street-keeper, who 
pokes his cane into the apple- woman's basket, to 
the burly alderman '* with fat capon lined," knows 
Mr. Foxe Varnish, the picture-dealer. 

Behold with what a super-suavity of manner he 
projects his *' finely-chiselled chin " over the rippling 
gutter as his bright and discriminating eyes catch the 
languid glance of the obese Sir Flatman. 

No industrious spider, on summer flies intent, 
ever peeped from his ambuscade at a booming blue- 
bottle, entangled in his web, with more complacency ! 
It is impossible to look upon the clean, dapper little 
man, with his &ir hair, and fin^ teeth, and flexible 
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form, and to suppose that he ever washed those smiling 
features with anything but highly-perfumed '* brown 
Windsor," or almond paste, there is such a clear, 
cosmetical appearance about them. 

And then his language ! so bland, mellifluous, and 
stuffed with superfine conceits, forming a sort of Irish 
blarney diluted with honey- water — it is irresistible ! 
He is, moreover, naturally so good-natured withal, 
that, should he ^ven fail in persuading you to become 
a purchaser, (a rare occurrence !) there is no cloudy 
indication of disappointment in his handsome counte- 
nance ; and he ushers you to the threshold of his shop- 
door with so much ceremony, that it is ten to one 
but you repeat your visit, and — are caught at last ! 

In fine, in Mr. Foxe Varnish the homely proverb of 
" Honey catches more flies than vinegar" is beauti- 
fully illustrated. 

*' Good morning. Sir Flatman," said Mr. Foxe Var- 
nish, approaching the great asinine knight with one of 
his most insinuating smiles ; ^' I hope I have the feli- 
city of seeing Sir Flatman in excellent health ?" 

'* Tolerable, Mr. Varnish, passablement bien^ 
thankee," replied the knight, extending his hoof — 
his hand, I mean — to the sincere inquirer. " The 
gout — the podagra rather troublesome in the extremi- 
ties ; this pluvial congelation, too, touches my nerves !" 
(There had been a slight fall of hail!) 

'' That you are well, and wear well, are two points 
on which your well-wishers agree in congratulating 
themselves," said Varnish ; " for you are too valuable 
a man, Sir Flatman, both in the eyes of our respected 
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corporation collectively, and the members individually, 
not to be watched with the most affectionate solici- 
tude." 

" Why, Varnish," replied Flunks, with a self-ap- 
proving smile, " I believe I may say it, without arro- 
gating to myself too much, that ' I have done the state 
some service,' " — & hackneyed quotation which he was in 
the habit of daily dealing forth ever since he presented 
the Address, and moved a return in the Common Coun- 
cil of the costs and charges made by the City scaven- 
gers since the year 18 — , and proposed some *' sweep- 
ing clauses " touching the duties and remuneration of 
the said important functionaries. 

*' Nobody can deny that," answered Varnish. 
*'Had you been bom a Roman, (which our selfish 
feelings would have made us regret,) you would un- 
doubtedly have been named Dictator ! Talking of 
Rome reminds me that I have a Carlo Dolce, which I 
should like to submit to your inspection. Your ap- 
proval of it. Sir Flatman, will augment its value in 
the eyes of the cognoscenti. I have to add, that your 
condescension will confer an obligation on myself per- 
sonally ; and I know that you will honour my humble 
gallery," &c. 

Of course the knight put his arm within that of the 
agreeable Mr. Foxe Varnish, and accompanied the 
dealer to his shop, who smirked and nodded to all his 
acquaintances, both great and small, whom he happened 
to meet in the line of march, determined that they 
should see the friendly familiarity with which he was 
treated by the wealthy Flunks. 
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The room into which he bowed the knight was 
beautifiilly arranged and elegantly fiimished ; the glar- 
ing light of the " vulgar unrefined day " pleasantly 
softened by blinds, so as to show off his merchandise 
to the best advantage. 

Flunks ** flopped '* himself into a cushioned chair, 
while his dull, stupid eyes, attracted by the gilding, 
roved from frame to frame ; and, it must be confessed, 
they were of the most approved and costly model. 

" Ah ! Sir Flatman, I see wherfe your eyes are 
fixed," exclaimed Varnish. " That white horse is your 
mark ! " 

Sir Flatman looked in that direetion-*— for the first 
time. " Exactly," replied he. 

*' A Wouvermans, that, Sir Flatman, eh ? Therie 
is no mistaking his touch, I think," continued Varnish. 

*' Certainly not," replied Flunks. '' I should aver, 
without any pretension to vaticination, that it is an 
indubitable original. There is a tone-— a certajnye ne 
sfais 5f««o« — a keeping about his capi d'opera — his 
chefa-d'^iBuvre^ that veritably proves him a master — " 

<' Of the horse!" 

** A master of the horse ! " said Flunks, extremely 
delighted with the joke, which the other had dexter- 
ously put into his mouth. 

** You're so ready !" said Varnish, adroitly making 
him a present of the saying, which, indifferent as it was, 
was very valuable to a man whose stock of wit was so 
miserably scant. 

Unlocking a case. Varnish placed it in a chair oppo- 
site to his soft and softened customer, and threw back 
the folding-doors with an effect. 
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" There!" cried he, " that is a gem of the first 
water ! " 

" Beautiful !" exclaimed Flunks. " Delectable !" 

** Is it not ? Now, Sir Flatman, I may be permit- 
ted, without exaggeration, to call that a picture -— a 
real picture. Look at the splendidly graceful arrange- 
ment of that drapery ! — the unstudied simplicity of 
that infant's head ! ! — the natural and glowing tint of 
the Virgin's roseate cheek ! ! ! I have only permitted 
one of our first living artists to look upon it, -— and 
only to hear his raptures ! He at once undertook to 
submit it to the Committee of the National Gallery. 
It was a temptation, but I resisted it : I was resolved 
that it should adorn the gallery of some private friend. 
It is not often that I have the opportunity of sacri- 
ficing my interest to my pleasure. The public, Sir 
Flatman, would not generally have appreciated its 
beauties ; and, as a lover of the arts, I could not — I felt 
that I ought not — ^to comply. I know there are many 
in this city who would thank me for it ; besides, the 
price, two hundred and fifty guineas, is really such a 
trifle." 

^^ S&j pounds^ — guineas are gone by, —and 1*11 
write you a cheque," said Flunks. 

'^ Really, Sir Flatman, I have refused the sum 
already ten times," replied Varnish ; " but I am under 
so many onerous obligations to you. Sir Flatman, that 
— I cannot resist. The gem is yours ! " 

So Flunks bought it ! 
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THE JOLLY MILLER. 



A FRAGMENT. 



It was a sultry day in the month of July, and there 
was scarcely wind enough to blow a thistle down. 

Little urchins with red faces were chasing the butter- 
flies, jacket-in-hand ; while some tried in vain to raise 
their paper-kites, running in every direction of the com- 
pass ; but both iSolus and Boreas seemed out of 
breath, and they could not compass their design. 

Lolling indolently at the foot of his mill-steps stood 
a stout miller whistling merrily, when a stranger, who 
had been for some time slowly toiling up the hill, ac- 
costed him. 

" Why dost thou whistle, friend ? '' said he. 

*' For lack of wind," replied the miller abruptly ; and 
the stranger smiled at the paradoxical reply. 

" Thou art short — '*'' continued he. 

" Some six feet, at any rate," answered the miller, 
drawing himself up. 

" Thou 'rt a merry soul." 

'* Merry? — pshaw ! — flat as a cask of unbunged 
ale — no! that's windy: rather like an unblown 
bladder, for that's flat for the same reason, — want of 
wind.^' 

" Then thou art only in spirits when thy mill 's go- 
ing like a race-horse." 

*' That 's a bad comparison," said the miller ; " for 
my mill only goes when it 's blown^ — and that's just 
when a horse stops." 
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" True ; I should have said an ass, for that, too, 
goes the better for a blow." 

*' Thou hast hit it," said the miller, laughing ; *' and 
I shall henceforth never see a donkey without think- 
ing " 

'' Of me ?'' anticipated the stranger, joining in the 
laugh. *' Surely," continued he, "thine is a happy 
vocation. Thy situation, too, is so much above the 
richest of thy neighbours — nay, even the great lord of 
the manor himself must look little from the height thou 
beholdest him." 

" Why, yes," replied the miller ; '^ and, although 
I be not a proud man, I look down upon all ; for not 
only the peasant, but the squire, is beneath me. 'Tis 
true, like another tradesman, I depend upon my sails 
for a livelihood ; but I draw all my money from the 
farmer's till : and then, all the hungry look up to me 
for their meaV 

" How grateful ought all to be for thy favours ! " 

" Ay, indeed ; for, where would be either the high- 
est or the lowest bread without my exertions ? To be 
sure, if they be ungrateful, I can give them the sack ! " 

" Every mouth ought to be filled with the miller's 
praise," said the stranger. 

" Certainly," added the miller ; " for every mouth 
would be imperfect without the grinders,'^'' 

Here they both joined \jx a hearty laugh ; and the 
jolly miller, finding the stranger's opinions and senti- 
ments so flatteringly in unison with his own, gave him 
an invitation to taste his malt, while they conversed 
upon his meal. 
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THE KING OF CLUBS. 

Clubs were Once the prevailing &shion in England : 
-^I do not allude to those convivial assemblies so plea- 
santly depicted and described in all their varieties by 
the periodical called " The Guardian,'' but to those 
criniferous appendages to the head worn by the bucks of 
that period. Pig-tails and " knockers '' superseded the 
ponderous " clubs ; "" and, subsequently, " crops '" were, 
and have with little variation, continued to be the 
mode. Strange ! but assuredly, of all the goddesses 
worshiped by the modems, Fashion has the chief place 
in their pantheon. 

Although of the feminine gender, she most resembles 
our sober and thrifty merchants, for she is continually 
" on the change,'*'' 

But to return to the clubs^ Of all those recorded in 
modem or ancient times, the club of Hercules stands 
pre-eminent. The Greeks, the first story-tellers in the 
world, relate innumerable wonders performed by it ; and 
who can doubt their veracity ? This club, by the 
way, was no appetidiige to any human block, as before 
mentioned; but was in itself a solid wooden block 
gnarled and knotted in a most picturesque manner, d,ild 
used by Hercules as a ** tool" or weapon of offente or 
defence, as occasion required. In fact, it' was the 
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gigantic grandfather, the " thumping ^^ Adam of the 
degenerated race of shilelaghs ! 

The exploits or labours of Hercules, the King of 
Clubs, have been frequently related before in simple 
prose and lofty rhyme. If we for a moment consider- 
ed that we could not tell the tale more pleasantly, we 
would at once abandon the theme ; but we think we 
can — and prove too, most indubitably, that our King 
of Clubs was a trump ! 

Know then, most erudite reader ! that Hercules was 
the son of Jupiter and Alcmena. Juno, the haughty 
and imperious wife of Jupiter, delivered one of her 
longest " curtain-lectures " on the occasion, and would 
willingly have sent the interesting illegitimate to the 
foundling or the workhouse, had such asylums for dis- 
owned bantlings existed at that romantic period. Jupi- 
ter's thunder was paralysed and silenced by her sweet 
voice, and 

'^ He scratched his ear, the infallible resource 
To which embarrassed people have recourse ;" 

and, we are sorry to add, that the affectionate Juno 
scratched his face. For the sake of public decency we 
will, however, draw a veil over these domestic squabbles, 
which, how interesting soever they may be to the par- 
ties concerned, are offensive to the delicate eye of deco- 
rum. Finding that all her rage fell upon him like a 
flash of lightning upon a conductor, she desisted from 
her loquacious persecution ; but, being always attended 
by her favourite bird the peacock, she, of course, had 
" all her eyes about her," as they say in the vulgate. 
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Hercules was still in his cradle — that is, as still as 
'Tiost in&nts generally are in that situation ; and Juno 
resolved to send him some " playthings." Her first 
idea was a " rattle,^^ and, as Jupiter confessed, she 
certainly possessed an extraordinary one of her own ; 
but upon mature consideration she made an addition to 
her intended present, and subsequently gave Master 
Hercules a couple of rattlesnakes. How injudicious 
are the gifts of some people, — ^they might have bitten 
him ! and Juno, to whom this same probability had oc- 
curred, returned hastily to his apartment to see if they 
really had ; and, to her dismay, beheld the stout little 
fellow grappling them tightly by the throat, and tossing 
them about his cradle as limp as a pair of list garters ! 
He had strangled them ! This was his first /ca^ before 
he could run alone ! He soon outgrew his pinafores, 
and in course of time arrived at manhood. The enmity 
of Juno, however, still unrelentingly pursued him ; 
and, although a muscular youth. Tie wotltd willingly 
have accepted the situation of errand-boy to Jupiter, 
but the place was already filled by Mercury. * 

His want of favour at court was a bar to credit, and 
none of the Stultzes of the day would measure him for a 
suit ; instead, therefore, of splendid clothes, befitting 
his station and degree, he got into idle habits. His 
moral character was still unimpeached ; and, being natu- 
rally of an ardjent and romantic temperament, he re- 
solved to sally forth as a knight-errant, and, if possible, 
to knock down tyranny and oppression, and pick up a 
livelihood. His valour was indomitable ; his strength 
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incomparable. Tearing up an oak by the roots, he 
fashioned it into a formidable club, and throwing it 
carelessly across his shoulders, with no other burthen 
than his domestic griefs, he wandered into the forest 
of Nemea. 

Aurora had just drawn the purple curtains of her 
couch in the east, and looked with a radiant and blush- 
ing countenance upon the world, when a roarer, in the 
shape of a monstrous lion, rushed rampantly through a 
leafy brake upon the astonished Hercules. He grasped 
his club, and calmly awaited the approach of his vora- 
cious enemy. With mane erect, and lashing his 
swarthy sides with his tasseled tail, he bore down upon 
our hero. His loud voice rang through the forest, and 
made the affrighted echoes shrink in terror and dismay. 
At one tremendous bound he sprang upon his in- 
tended victim. The situation of Hercules was awful ; 
but he saluted his antagonist with a firmness and de- 
cision that were irresistible. His next spring proved 
the " winter of his discontent ; '' for the renowned club 
fell so pat upon his skull, that he rolled over on his 
back, and extended his huge paws in the most tranquil 
state of peace and insensibility. 

" The first and the best hit I ever made in my life,^ 
exclaimed Hercules, leaning on his club, and gazing 
cautiously upon the lion. " He came, and — he is 
gone ! And now, most royal beast ! having given thee 
a dressing, thou shalt return the compliment.'' And, 
stooping down, he undressed poor Leo in a jifFy. 

Enveloping himself in the royal robes, which really 
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fitted bim to a hair, he surveyed himself^ like another 
Narcissus, in the natural mirror of an adjacent — 
puddle ! 

'* Really, now,^^ said he, " there is a vast difference 
between a bare skin and a lion's skin ! This is truly 
an enviable acquisition ; and my trunk, like a tra- 
veller's, is certainly the better for the hairy covering.**' 

Having uttered this self-gratulatory soliloquy, he 
threw his club over his shoulder again and departed, 
leaving the dead body to an inquest of the ravens. 

Pursuing his journey, he met with few incidents 
worthy of remark, until he came to the Lake of Lema. 
Stooping to slake his thirst, — ^for habit and necessity 
had both contributed to make him a temperate man, — 
what was his surprise on beholding the seven-headed 
Hydra squinting maliciously at him with her fourteen 
eyes ! " Well ! this beats rattlesnakes all to nothing !" 
exclaimed Hercules, his mind recurring to the memora- 
ble exploit of his babyhood. 

Proudly arching her necks, she extended her jaws. 
" Ho ! ho 1" cried Hercules, '* I suppose. Madam, by 
showing your teeth, like a beauty, I am to conclude 
that you wish to engage me." 

Now, as he was indubitably the most *' striking" 
character of his day, this was a very probable con- 
clusion ; and he forthwith gallantly saluted the Hydra 
with such admirable effect, that one of her seven heads 
dropped off. Presto ! another sprang up in its place ! 
which so tickled Hercules, that he burst into a fit of 
laughter. 

*' Why, this is boys' play," said he; " one down, 
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the other come on, — practically illustrated under seven 
heads!'' 

The conflict, however, became beyond a joke, and 
Hercules retreated up the strand, followed by the 
Hydra. Bravely he fought, and never had the seven- 
headed serpent beheld such a display of muscles on that 
strand before ! Finding herself completely out of her 
element, she turned towards the lake ; when Hercules, 
taking advantage of her position, struck her dexterously 
on the tip of her tail, and she dropped down stone-dead 
before she had time to think of her latter end. And 
so both her tail and her history were appropriately 
finished with a wood-cut ! Her dyeings however, did 
not cease with her death, for her blood completely 
crimsoned the Lake of Lema. 

Hercules having dined, " with his club," continued 
his journey in search of adventures. He had not tra- 
velled far before he fell in with the celebrated Ery- 
manthian boar, — -an animal of astonishing size and 
ferocity. His enormous tusks and bristles were alone 
sufficient to have made tooth-brushes for a whole gene- 
ration ! No sooner did Hercules catch his eye, than 
he uttered a loud and sonorous grunt ; and, rising from 
the mire, in which he had been taking his siesta^ or 
afternoon's nap, he trotted unwieldily towards him. 

" I'm not given to pork," said Hercules; *' but, 
i' faith, here is pork given to me. I bear an oak, but 
my oak bears no acorns for his entertainment. He 
seems well-fed, however; although, from the muddiness 
of his hide, I'm sure a little * wash' would do him no 
harm." 
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He had scarcely pronounced this soliloquy, of which 
the foolish wild-boar understood not a syllable^ when 
he was compelled to act promptly on the defensive, for 
a thrust from the tusks of his porcine foe threatened to 
make an awful dent im his legs. 

" Egad !^' exclaimed he, " I must keep my legs at 
any rate, for I Ve really such a run of business in the 
fighting line, that I shall not be able to keep pace with 
my customers." And he straightway made such an im- 
pression on the grunter^s carcass, that he lay kicking 
in a most unromantic an^ inelegant attitude at the feet 
of his victor. 

Hercules had heard much talk in the neighbourhood 
of the quarrelsome conduct of his prostrate foe, and, for 
the sake of future quiet, was resolved to bind him 
down to keep the peace. With this charitable inten- 
tion towards mankind, he proceeded to cord the legs of 
the boar. 

" There now,'^ said he, after completing his opera- 
tions, " that is what one may call ham-stringing. I 
have taken especial care, too, not to tie up his legs 
with a running knot. But, lest my bristly friend may 
alarm any wanderers on this track, I think it were 
better to put him out of the way.^** 

And, prompted by this kindly feeling, he raised the 
boar in his arms, and, carrying him carefully to an ad- 
joining precipice, dropped him gently over ! 

The whole of the following year our doughty hero 
recreated himself in hunting, with no other pack than 
that in which he carried his provisions : he pursued on 
foot a hind consecrated to Diana ; and a most extra- 
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ordinary animal it was, having feet of brass, and horns 
of gold. By the bye, horns of gold is rather an Hiber- 
nicism ; we should have said antlers. He finally came 
up with the deer creature, and brought it down : and 
never before or since was hind hunted by such a gallant 
buck! 

He next killed or dispersed the Stymphailides (cer- 
tain birds of the vulture genus, which fed upon human 
flesh) ; at least, they were never afterwards known to 
send their bills into any man ! 

Women were, are, and ever will be, averse to clubs ; 
and, notwithstanding the Amazons were all warlike 
women, they spoke very slightingly of the club of 
Hercules. Their contempt naturally provoked him ; 
and, single-handed, he engaged the whole host of female 
combatants. Their military tactics and discipline 
proved unavailing; he effectually put them to the 
rout, and took prisoner Hippolyta their queen. 

*' Ah ! you coward !" exclaimed the royal and dis- 
consolate Amazon ; " would you strike a woman ? '' 

" Nay,'' said Hercules, bowing most gracefully ; 
" if you will act like men, you must expect to be treat- 
ed as such. Although your charms certainly declare 
that you were bom to strike all'men, it must be after a 
more amiable mode than that which you have prac- 
tised. Throw aside these warlike arms, for those deli- 
cate hands were intended for other bows than those 
you use so cruelly. Women's eyes and tongues are 
their natural weapons ; their modesty, their best de- 
fence." 

VOL. I. H 
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And, baying finished this lecture, Hercules, like 
many other lecturers, led ayf&y his hearer. 

As in all these exploits Hercules had proved himself 
a stalwart man, so, in his next achievement, did he in- 
dubitably prove himself a stable boy, for in one day he 
perfectly cleansed the stalls of Augeas, which had not 
been emptied for thirty years, though three thousand 
oxen were continually lodged in them. The most 
gigantic broom that ever was made would have been 
completely stumped in such a proceeding; our hero, 
therefore, wisely had recourse to a more summary and 
efficient mode, for he actually turned a river into the 
stable, and washed it out as cleverly as any scullion 
would a dirty saucepan. In fine, Hercules, who was 
game to the backbone, overcame the dung-hills ! 

He had no fear, and was the identical man to take 
the bull by the horns on every occasion, and chance 
soon gave him an opportunity of exemplifying the 
truth of this remark. Happening to be in Crete, he 
heard the lamentations of the people, who were daily 
harassed by a furious bull. " Show me the beast,'^ he 
cried ; " and, if I do not beat him to the tenderest beef 
in the kingdom, henceforth call me a calf ! ^^ 

But he had no ne^d of their assistance in pointing 
out the object of their terror, for the bull showed him- 
self. On he came, like some knight in a tournament, 
with a flourish of horns ! 

*' Fly ! ^ exclaimed the people in dismay, at the 
same time scattering in every direction. 

" Fly ? '' cried Hercules contemptuously ; and, 
raising his club, he took such a correct aim, that he hit 
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the buirs eye, and completely turned him round. 
Catching him by the tail, he then pursued the bellow- 
ing animal over the plain, beating such a tattoo upon 
his ribs that he would willingly have left his tail be- 
hind him (a very natural inclination), to have escaped 
from the merciless drubbing of Hercules; but, the 
faster he ran, the faster he held him, till at last the bull, 
being completely tamed, fell sprawling and helpless at 
his victor's feet. The grateful Cretans gathered about 
him, loudly applauding his valour. They declared 
that they had never witnessed such a sight before. 

" No ? '^ said Hercules ; '^ why, beef and batter is a 
common dish in my country ! But you have now no- 
thing to apprehend ; he 11 never run at man, woman, 
or child again, depend on 't : therefore you need nei- 
ther care nor fear a rush, for he 's completely cowed !"' 

Still thirsting for adventure, he travelled into Thrace, 
where the cruel tyrant, Diomede, then swayed the 
sceptre. There, his fame having outstripped his legs, 
he was graciously invited to a royal banquet. Her- 
cules accepted the polite invitation, and seated himself 
among the company. 

Now he had ascertained from a private quarter, on 
which he could confidently rely, that Diomede was in 
the habit of feeding his horses with the flesh of his 
guests. This pleasant prospect would probably have 
destroyed the appetite of any other man ; but Her- 
cules feared nothing, and feasted away, and quaffed 
goblet after goblet, with the most perfect sang-froid. 
The conviviality having been kept up till a very late 
hour, the atrocious host arose, and signified his pleasure 
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that his gallant company should retire to their apart- 
ments for the night. 

Hercules was upon his legs in a twinkling. " Gen- 
tlemenr said he, smiling, and extending his right hand 
oratorically, and clutching his club manftilly in his 
left, — " gentlemen, what I am about to propose I am 
sure will meet with general applause and approbation. — 
(Hear^ hear !) Although a wayfarer and a stranger in 
the land, I have not only been greatly honoured, but 
most graciously received. — (Hear !) Those whom I 
have the honour to address, I believe, are equally stran- 
gers here, and therefore must feel as I feel on this 
occasion — to me the proudest moment of my mortal 
existence.**' — (Shouts.) Diomede coughed, and, mo- 
destly turning away his head to hide his confusion, 
said sharply, " Waiters, leave the room."—" Gentle- 
men,'** continued Hercules, '^ there are times when the 
exuberance of a man's feelings overcome his utterance ; 
but neither wine nor gratitude have power to stultify 
mine. Gentlemen, the individual I am about to name 
is a man of the most extraordinary taste.— (Hear, hear!) 
Yes, the gentle Diomede is not only delighted to feed 
his guests, but never fails to feed his horses — (Bravo !) 
— with his guests /" 

(A thrill of horror ran through the assembly. 
Diomede started &om his chair, as if he had jEicciden- 
tally sat upon a pin.) 

*^ Gentlemen ! draw your swords, and keep fast the 
doors. Monster ! '' continued Hercules, " I know you, 
and have no inclination to be cut into bits for your 
horses'* mouths, for race-horses ought to have coarser 
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food ! Nay, I have a great disinclination to have 
even my com cut for their entertainment. I therefore 
attach you as my prisoner. Stir not a peg, or I brain 
you with my club ! No, thou cruel anticipator of the 
Inquisition that will hereafter be ! thou shalt not put 
either me or these innocent gentlemen to the rack ! ^^ 
gA.nd then, gently tapping the tyrant on the head, he 
bound him hand and foot ; and, accompanied by the 
whole company, threw him into a dungeon in his own 
castle, to the admiration of all his vassals, and the de- 
light of the whole kingdom. 

Having got his hand in, Hercules went over to 
Spain, where Geryon, a cruel giant with three bodies, 
(representing, I suppose. King, Lords, and Commons,) 
wore the royal crown ; and our hero, who cared for 
nobody, unceremoniously " cracked his crown,^^ and 
was unanimously thanked by the people for the 
** change.'' 

Cockagee-cider was the favourite *' tipple'' of our 
Man of Might ; and, being informed that the Garden 
of the Hesperides produced the best apples in the 
world for the manufacture of the sparkling beverage, 
he passed the mile-stones like a tandem in order to 
procure a crop. 

He found, however, that his waggish informers had 
endeavoured to put a trick upon him ; for, lo and 
behold ! the golden fruit was guarded by a scaly dragon ! 

" This is a poser, however !" exclaimed Hercules, 
standing on tiptoe and peeping at the monstrous guard, 
who was quietly munching the windfells. *' No mat- 
ter ! danger is only the hone on which valour sharpens 
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his steel. The adventure is worth at least a trial, 
especially as the fruit of victory is displayed so tempt- 
ingly before me.**' 

And, striding cautiously into the garden, he gave 
the dragon such a salute upon the back as almost at 
once turned the scales in his &vour. 

The dragon curled up his barbed tail, and spread, 
his wings with a noise that could only be compared 
to the sudden opening of a thousand umbrellas ! while 
smoke and flames issued from his gaping jaws and 
distended nostrils. 

Hercules meantime was not idle, but laid about 
him with such vigour and rapidity that he soon brought 
his enemy to the ground. 

The struggle now became desperate ; the claws of 
the battered dragon convulsively ploughed up the 
• earth, and he was evidently suffering from the pain of 
his bruises. Hercules, naturally tender-hearted and 
compassionate, was resolved to put him out of his 
misery as quickly as possible : big with this charitable 
intention, he leaped upon his back, and at one blow 
beat his enormous head as flat as a biffin ! 

Resting from his toil, he regarded the indistinguish- 
able features of the dragon with a smile. 

'^ By the holy poker l^ cried he, " I think that 
last blow has put the creature completely out of coun- 
tenance ! Sure, now, his own mother would not re- 
cognize him ; that is, if he had one, which, by the bye, 
is a matter of little importance, as I have at any rate 
made a mummy of him !^' 

Having accomplished this affair, and refreshed him- 
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self for several days in the beautiful gardens of the 
Hesperides, Hercules took it into his head to pay a 
visit — that is, he went, as nurses say to little children, 
to the " naughty place'' — the entrance to which was 
at that time guarded by Cerberus, the triple-headed 
dog ! 

What on earth could possibly induce a man of 
his rank and acknowledged ability to let himself down 
so, we cannot imagine ! but go he certainly did — ^and, 
what is more, stole away the watch-dog ! 

It was a mad freak at best, and tended to effect 
a material change in the morality of the world ; for 
it unfortunately removed one of the obstacles in the 
way of mankind, who have a natural inclination to 
run headlong in that particular direction. 

Thid was almost the last remarkable action performed 
by this extraordinary man; for, being badly off for 
soap^ and too poor to pay a washerwoman, he was 
compelled to wash his own garments, and one day, 
having put them on before they were perfectly aired, 
he caught a severe cold, accompanied by shivering and 
other symptoms of an ague-fit. No other sudorific 
being within his reach, he kindled a large fire of the 
dry branches of trees, and, seating himself beside it in 
order to promote perspiration, he unfortunately fell 
asleep, and, rolling into the midst of the flames, was 
'completely consumed; and thus one of the greatest 
heroes that ever existed ended in smoke ! 
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MR. CROCODILE. 



"LikeNiobe— ftUte 



Sweet Sympathy ! thou healing bahn of every woe- 
lacerated bosom ! 

Thou ait as grateful as the gentle shower to the 
thirsty earth, parched and gaping beneath the burning 
lays of a blazing sun, Winging sott solace — in a 
crack ! 

Feeble is my pen, and weak my wit, in the attempt 
to do justice to thy catalogue of virtues ; for thou art ' 
like — the dew of eve to the drooping lily ; the wooden 
leg to the cripple ; the pellucid oil to the consi/ming 
wick ; the pig-tail quid to the weather-beaten tar ; 
the sunny rays to the juicy grape, or the indolent 
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Italian ; the glass of BootVs be§t to the weary washer- 
woman ; the favouring breeze to the becalmed vessel ; 
the blow of a battledore to the feathered shuttlecock ; — 
the, &c. &c. &c. 

Mr. Cornelius Crocodile was one of the most 
" picked " and perfect specimens of the lachrymose 
legion, whose ready tears are promptly distilled at the 
recital of another's woe ; a sort of hydrocephal alembic ; 
a human sponge, which the heavy hand of Sorrow ap- 
peared delighted to squeeze, and never squeezed in vain. 

The spider-spun cambric was displayed eternally in 
his convulsive grasp, and some ill-natured cynics had 
the temerity to assert that it concealed an onion within 
its delicate folds ! 

The only compositions in which Mr. Crocodile in- 
dulged were wills and epitaphs ; and he invariably 
appeared in decent mourning, for his connexions 
were so numerous that he had usually two or three 
funerals in hand during the year. 

His ready sympathy naturally won the confidence of 
his acquaintance, and he was consequently nominated 
executor by most. Two undertakers contended for 
his patronage ; and it is said that there was a certain 
feeling — quite unallied lo sympathy — arising out of 
these funeral transactions, perfectly well understood, 
although never expressed. 

He, moreover, enjoyed quite a harvest of legacies and 
mourning-rings ; and his " pickings '' were so abundant 
that, like the fabled gnome, he might be said to live 
upon the dead. 

H 5 
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Envy nicknamed him the ** Universal Executor.'' 

Among the most intimate of his friends was a gen- 
tleman rejoicing in the name of Pugsley. 

Peter Pugsley, Esquire, had in his youth served in 
India, in the civil department, at that happy period 
when gold-dust and diamonds were " shovelled up'' 
(and the natives " shot ") like so much rubbish ; and 
when, in seven or fourteen years, any man possessed of 
a tolerable capacity and a reasonable tenacity was cer- 
tain of accumulating a fortune, returning to England 
with a full purse and a disordered liver, and a jaundiced, 
wash-leather complexion, that seemed like the veritable 
reflection of their ill-gotten gold. 

Pugsley married, or rather bought, an amiable wo- 
man, (for her worldly-minded father sacrificed his lamb 
at the shrine of Mammon,) who, having presented him 
with a son, departed this life. 

Having subsequently engaged a young " person " as 
governess to his heir, she so humoured the tetchy 
Anglo-Indian, and rendered herself so indispensably 
necessary to his comfort by every sacrifice of her own, 
and, in fine, contrived to make herself so very. agreeable, 
(which Nature had not — for she was more cunning 
than comely,) that she ultimately wheedled the wheezy 
Mr. Pugsley into a marriage. 

The *' dear little Frederic " was, of course, soon 
found to be very troublesome, and quite above her 
control, and accordingly was despatched to a school : 
and then it was poor Pugsley discovered his error ; 
for Mrs. P. had played her cards so well, that her 
partner found, too late, she had the game entirely in 
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her own hands. Little Frederic's governess became 
his. 

No sooner had Frederic arrived at an age when it 
was thought necessary to choose for him some pro- 
fession or pursuit, than Mrs. Pugsley, anxious to be 
rid of her step-son, very amiably condescended to take 
the management of this momentous affair into her own 
hands ; and, pointing out to her obedient spouse the 
great advantages of his Eastern connexions, at once 
decided that nothing on earth could be better than 
to send him abroad, either in a civil or a military 
capacity. 

Pugsley immediately exerted himself to carry his 
wife''s notable project into execution ; and his wealth, 
and cgnsequent influence in Leadenhall Street, rendered 
the imposed task so compais^tively easy, that, his indo- 
lence and her importunity for once going hand in 
hand. Master Frederic was soon equipped, and shipped 
for Calcutta. 

The climate agreed admirably with his constitution, 
and the young cadet speedily obtained a lieutenancy. 

It was about this period that Mr. Crocodile had the 
good fortune to become acquainted with the Pugsleys, 
an acquaintance which was speedily ripened into an 
intimacy by his sympathy with both members of the 
family. 

He had tact and discrimination enough to discover 
that " the grey mare was the better horse,'* and paid 
his court accordingly ; making himself so agreeable to 
the lady by his tittle-tattle, small-talk^ and niminy- 
piminy attentions, that his absence was always felt. 
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At the same time, however, he had the policy not to 
neglect the *' old gentleman." He studied chess, 
and learned just enough to know how to be invariably 
beaten gracefully. 

This was the best "move'' Mr. Crocodile ever 
made ; there was always a " knife and fork at his 
service;'' and, what was of more especial import- 
ance, this wealthy connexion made him appear, in the 
opinion of the rest of the world, as really " something." 

The fact is, Mr. and Mrs. Pugsley, or rather Mrs. 
Pugsley and her husband, were, to the eyes of the 
multitude, like a pair of magnifying lenses, through 
which they looked at the extraordinary Mr. Crocodile. 

Lieutenant Frederic, as he rose (like a man going 
up-hill), naturally extended his views ; his mind be- 
came enlarged, and his expenses increased. 

His allowance was, as most allowances are to young 
officers, insufficient ; and, like many other youths in a 
similar situation, he ventured to draw a little bill at 
*' six months after sight," with a letter of advice, upon 
his affectionate parent, who paid the bill, but *' ad- 
vised" him by the next vessel not to do so any more ; 
for his better half read him such a lecture on the 
*' boy's" shameful extravagance that poor Pugsley was 
in bodily fear, and, concluding her lecture with a sci- 
entific kick and scream, had sent all his better reso- 
lutions to the ground, and so shook his nerves that he 
was not himself again for a whole week. 

A considerable portion of Pugsley's property was 
vested in the hands of a first-rate firm in Calcutta, 
which said firm was not quite so firm as he expected. 
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and suddenly failed — to pay, promising to pay but a 
trifling dividend. Mrs. P., who was really a woman 
of business, and always bad an eye to the main chance, 
induced him by her arguments, to which his own ex- 
perience made him yield, to make a voyage, and settle 
his affairs with the " house '* in his own proper person. 

Mr. Crocodile being consulted, and ascertaining that 
they were both for once unanimous on the point, pro- 
foundly discussed the propriety of such a proceeding ; 
at the same time hinting in a delicate way, that, as life 
was uncertain, it would, he thought^ with due submis- 
sion, be advisable that Pugsley should settle his affairs 
before his departure. And Pugsley, urged by his loving 
spouse, did incontinently make his will, publishing and 
declaring the same in due form, as prescribed by the 
act, &c., bequeathing to his dear wife the whole of his 
real and personal estate, subject only to the pajrment 
of a legacy of five hundred pounds to his sole executor, 
(Mr. Crocodile, of course,) and a life-annuity of three 
hundred pQunds to his extravagant son. 

In a few days he departed from England ; and, in 
twelve months afterwards, Mrs. Pugsley received the 
mournful intelligence that he had departed this life, 
after a most satisfactory arrangement of his accounts 
with the parties abroad. 

Ready as a parish-engine on the first alarm of a fire, 
Mr. Crocodile was seen knocking at the door of the 
bereaved widow, with his ever-ready tear-absorbing 
cambric in his hand. 

Shutters were closed and blinds drawn down, that 
the eye of curiosity might not catch a glimpse of th^ 
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secret sorrow that was preying upon the troubled 
widow. 

As Mr. Crocodile stepped lightly in the hall and 
whispered to the footman, a fashionable milliner issued 
from the drawing-room, where she had already been 
receiving the instructions of poor Mrs. Pugsley for the 
"deepest mourning," and — taken her measures ac- 
cordingly. 

" Poor lady !" cried the sjrmpathizing milliner, " I 
never seed sich grief as she possesses, poor dear ! " 

Luckily, such exhibitions are lare ! 

Mr. Crocodile sent in his card^ and was instantly 
admitted. 

*' My dear Mrs. Pugsley!'' murmured Crocodile, 
approaching the mourner, who was extended in an 
elegant dishabille upon the sofa. 

" Oh ! my friend !*" cried she, grasping his hand con- 
vulsively, '* we have lost him ! — he is gone ! ! — he is 
dead!!!'' 

Crocodile's tears flowed apace. The widow sighed 
and sobbed, and sobbed and sighed, until she gradu- 
ally worked herself up to the point hysterical, — ^wind- 
ing up with a sudden shriek that frightened the whole 
household from its propriety. Muscles and nerves 
became alike uncontrollable, and Mrs. P. kicked like a 
" subject" under the influence of a galvanic battery, 
and — with about as much real feeling. 

Mr. Crocodile comprehended the case exactly, and 
administered his condolatory common-places {^pro re 
natd) with all the skill of an old practitioner. 

The widow placed herself entirely in the bands of 
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the able and experienced executor ; and, as there was 
no funeral, the afiairs were presently in train. 

The old Anglo-Indian *' cut up '' exceedingly 
" handsome,^^ as the phrase is ; and the result proved 
infinitely soothing to the afflicted Mrs. Pugsley. 

Mr. Crocodile, too, was so obliging, — so attentive, 
— so everything a lone woman could desire, that, a 
fortnight after the sad intelligence was received, she 
permitted her kind &iend and adviser to lead her to 
the altar ! Yes, — 

" the funeral baked meats 
Did coldly furnish forth the maniage tables ;" — 

and, like most guests at a feast, the amiable Mr. Cro- 
codile no sooner found himself so happily ''placed,'' 
than he began to " show his teeth," and take upon 
him the stem prerogatives of a husband. Mrs. Pugs- 
ley's kind and sympathising friend became, in every 
sense, her lord and master. 

And the "happy, happy, happy pair" were one 
evening, soon after the hard knot was tied, engaged in 
a discussion, — which assumed a very different tone from 
the pretty, half-endearing, half-tantalizing one, — aris- 
ing from those amiable outbreaks designated lovers' 
quarrels, when, lo ! Lieutenant Frederic was announced, 
and abruptly entered the apartment upon the heels of 
the servant ! 

"What is the meaning of this intrusion?" ex- 
claimed the important Mr. Crocodile, with all the air 
of a bashaw of three tails. " Sir — Captain Pugsley — 
I beg-" 
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*' Pray, sir,'' said Frederic, advancing and darting 
a withering glance at the enraged Crocodile, " who are 
you, that dare assume so much authority in my father^s 
house P " 

" Who am I ? I, sir, am the husband of this lady, 
and the master of this house,'' replied Crocodile tri- 
umphantly. 

This was a home-thrust ! 

" Married !" exclaimed Frederic with evident sur- 
prise, - « married ! - already married ! " 

" Yes, sir, married I'' fiercely replied Crocodile. 

" Then, sir,'' replied Frederic with a bitter ex- 
pression of unfeigned contempt, " to say the least of 
such conduct^ so precipitate a match is highly disre- 
spectful to the memory of my father." 

** Captain Pugsley !" said Crocodile, striking the 
table with his clenched fist, " I will permit no com- 
ments on my conduct, or on that of this amiable lady. 
If you are displeased — "^ 

*' Not at all," replied Frederic, interrupting him. 
'^ I am, I assure you, rather gratified in finding that 
I have to deal with persons of such unrefined feelings, 
although I have that to communicate which must prove 
anything but pleasing to the selfish and sordid souls to 
whom I find I have to address myself." 

" What do you mean ?" demanded Crocodile, rather 
staggered by this preliminary. 

'* My father, before his death, executed a will — " 

*' I know it," said Crocodile. 

" In which he bequeaths to me, his lawful son and 
heir—" 
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" — Three hundred pounds per annum/' interrupted 
Crocodile. 

" The whole of his property,'' continued Frederic, 
*' with the exception of two hundred pounds per 
annum to my governess, by whom he was cajoled into a 
marriage." 

*' 'Tis felse ! " screamed the lale Mrs. Pugsley. 

^* 'Tis false ! " echoed Mr. Crocodile, and then 
added, with a melancholy sort of presentiment, in the 
lowest key of despondency, ** It cannot be ! — it 's 
impossible !" 

Captain Pugsley bowed stiffly and withdrew, and 
on the following day sent a respectable solicitor to 
arrange his affairs with Mr. Crocodile, who, too late, 
found that he had acted most unwisely, having really 
married in haste to repent at leisure ; for old Pugsley, 
upon his arrival in the East Indies, had unexpectedly 
met his son and happily become reconciled, finding, 
to his amazement, upon comparing notes, that Frederic's 
step-mother had intercepted many of his letters, and 
endeavoured by every means in her power to misre- 
present his conduct. To repair the injury he had done 
his only child, he instantly madis a new will, and, re- 
voking the former one he had been persuaded to make 
in England, had done ample justice to Frederic, by 
bequeathing him the bulk of his property. 

Sweet Mrs. Pugsley turned sour; and Crocodile's 
tears were, for the first time in his life, — real and un- 
affected ! 
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THE TRUE STORY OF 
THE MERCHANT'S WARD. 

PROVING THE TRUTH OP THE OLD SAW, THAT, WHEN ONE DOOR 

SHUTS, ANOTHER OPENS. 



THE MERCHANT. 

It is veritably reported of a certain sapient philo- 
sopher, that he one summer^s day took with him a 
large flask of Venice glass into the sunshine, and^ filling 
it with the rays of light, corked it up, and, carefully 
enwrapping it in the ample folds of his cloak, took it 
incontinently to his cell, expecting that, on the arrival 
of night, he might use it as a substitute for his lamp ! 
Disappointment was, of course, the only result he 
obtained from his experiment. 

As difficult have other men found it to catch and 
confine the subtle rays of beauty. Lattices, jalousies^ 
and dark chambers have alike proved useless and un- 
availing ; and the beams of loveliness have struggled 
into liberty, despite every precaution. 

" Early to bed, and early to rise. 
Make a man healthy, wealthy, and Vise," 

and *' Catch a weasel asleep,'' w^re the fevourite say- 
ings of the thrifty Master Morton Hardinge, one of the 
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luckiest traders in tte city of London (for he really 
possessed but a very small complement of brains) ; and 
his richly-laden argosies were continually traversing the 
seas, bringing great gains to his growing exchequer. 

Being a man of good repute and known wealth, he 
was above the suspicion of wrong; his ample means, 
like unto many another rogue in grain, placing him, 
fortunately for his souPs health, above temptation. 

Among his friends — such friends as worldly men 
may claim — was one Master Robert Dormer, who in 
his day had been a trader of some eminence; but^ 
having amassed a considerable fortune, retired, upon 
the death of his spouse, from the care and turmoil 
attending upon commerce, and spent the remnant of 
his days in the society of his only daughter, Agnes. 

Scarcely, however, had she attained her tenth year, 
when ruthless Death snatched from her her indul- 
gent parent, he bequeathing her to the trust and 
guardianship of Hardinge, as well as the whole of his 
wealth, of which Agnes was not to become mistress 
until she arrived at the ripe age of twenty-four. In 
the management of the fortune, Hardinge found both 
pleasure and profit ; but in the management of Mistress 
Agnes he discovered neither, — the cause whereof will 
be satisfactorily shown. 

THE WARD. 

Agnes Dormer was as wild as a young &wn, and 
as graceful withal. Under the eye of her indulgent 
parent she had grown at will, unpruned and unimproved. 
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flourishing with all the beauty and luxuriance of an 
untrained vine. Nature had, fortunately, bestowed 
upon her such perfection^, both in mind and body, that 
even education, or the want of it rather, could not 
entirely efface her good qualities. She possessed a 
quick and playful wit, that, like sunshine to a land- 
scape, threw a charm over every conversation in which 
she joined. She acquired knowledge without *an effort ; 
and even the cold and calculating guardian avowed that 
she was superior to his best clerk in the attainments 
of reading and writing, rendering him, when in the 
humour, the most valuable assistance in the arrange- 
ment of his accounts. 

And had he been a votary of the sea-bom Venus, 
instead of the earth-bom Plutus, he certainly would 
have become enamoured of his beautiful ward ; but in 
the love of gold was concentrated all the best affections 
of his nature. 

Being unmarried, — for the expense of a wife and 
family affrighted his prudence, —Agnes had no one 
of her own sex to commune with, except the servants 
of his establishment, which, in his pride, he certainly 
kept up with a due regard of his rank and wealth. 

As Agnes grew to womanhood, Hardinge naturally 
conceived there was some danger of his ward's forming 
an attachment which might prove detrimental to, and 
nip the fmits of, his productive guardianship in the 
bud ; he therefore secretly resolved to take every pre- 
caution to prevent the occurrence of such a calamity. 
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THE NURSE. 

« 

With due caution Hardinge sought for and selected 
a matron, whose age and ugliness would have alone 
recommended her as the very flower of duennas to the 
most Suspicious don in Hispania. 

Under the title of nurse, he introduced this elderly 
female to his household, who was henceforth to be the 
dragon in the garden of Hesperides. Her very appear- 
ance at the first introduction seemed to have an in- 
fluence upon the light-hearted Agnes; for, to the 
astonishment of Hardinge, she accosted her with so 
much gravity, and such a quiet and chastened de- 
meanour, that the merchant was delighted. 

This satisfaction, however, was speedily destined to 
be a little troubled. Sfeizing an opportunity when she 
was alone with him, — *f Uncle,'' said Agnes, for so 
she usually styled her guardian, ^^ uncle, methinks, of 
all virtues economy is one of the best, seeing that it is 
one of the most productive." 

" Well said and wisely, child,'' replied Hardinge. 
" And therefore," continued Agnes gravely, " if 
I can prove you one of the most economical of men, 
uncle,. you must consequently be one of the best."^ 
" In what mean you, child ?" demanded Hardinge. 
'*' In the pickling department of your housewifery," 
replied Agnes. "By'r Lady! the saving of vinegar 
by the introduction of Nurse Beatrice must prove 
enormous ; for truly methinks, uncle, one sour look of 
hers will suffice to pickle a whole jar of cucumbers ! " 
Hardinge was confounded, and, before he could 
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summon up courage to parrj this sportive thrust, the 
lively Agnes had beaten a retreat to the music of her 
oyfu laughter. 



THE COMPACT. 

Beatrice proved to Agnes the very shadow of 
beauty, for neither at home nor abroad did she stir 
but the lynx-eyed nurse was at her heels. All her 
good-humour, however, proved insufficient to shield 
her against the depressing effects of this annoyance ; 
and she resolved, with that decision which was such 
a remarkable feature in her character, at once to express 
her mind upon the subject. 

The old woman was industriously plying her needle, 
while the light-hearted Agnes was listlessly turning 
over her tablets. 

'* Sweet nurse !'^ said she, " methinks thou hast 
remarkably good eyes.'' 

*' Our Lady be praised ! '' replied the nurse reve- 
rently, '* my sight is good.'' 

^^And thou canst, doubtless, see as far through a 
millstone as most folks, I trow," continued her charge. 

*' Sooth can I ! " said the old woman, with a know- 
ing shake of the head, and attempting what she in- 
tended, poor soul ! for a smile, but which degenerated 
into nothing more nor less than an awful grin. 

'* And thou hast an eye to thy interest in the 
service thou hast taken of my very worthy and wor- 
shipful guardy ? " 
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*^ Well, well, child/' said the nurse, " I believe 
I do know on which side my bread is buttered. '^ 

" A good saying, and I '11 match it with another, — 
Fair words butter no parsnips ; and therefore, nurse, 
will I without phrase inform thee, that I am not only 
rich, but free, — ^nay, I love liberty as much as any 
little bird of the air, and feel that being caged would 
kill me outright. Besides, I am too great a baby to 
be put into leading-strings ; it is now some years since 
I bade farewell to them and the go-cart.'' 

" Tut, tut, sweet ! '^ cried Beatrice ; *' what art 
thou driving at ? '' 

" None are so blind as those who won't see," an- 
swered Agnes archly ; " there 's another of thy 
favourite proverbs for thee. Now, mark me ! I 
would that thoa shouldst practise the same wilful 
blindness in respect to my actions." 

"Dear, sweet, good lady ! what dost thou mean ? " 

" This, — that when we are walking abroad, and thy 
wary eye should chance to see some gay young cavalier 
kiss his hand to me ^" 

" Very improper !" exclaimed the nurse. 

" Very," said Agnes ; *' and, therefore, shut thy 
virtuous eyes against the impropriety, and consequently 
there will be no need of reporting the naughty imper- 
tinence of these gallants to my afflicted guardy. Let 
me alone suffer the indignity, and, depend on 't, I '11 
bear it like a woman ; knowing that, sooner or later, I 
shall meet my reward." 

The heiress then proceeded (o inform Beatrice that 
she would act as she pleased, in despite of all opposi- 
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tion ; that she was fully persuaded of the sordid rea- 
sons her guardian had for keeping her secluded ; and 
finally, that, if Beatrice did not become perfectly neu- 
ter in the struggle, she would torment her continually, 
and lead her such a dance that she ishould rue the day 
when she had undertaken the office of a spy ; on the 
contrary, that if she would only be conveniently blind 
and deaf, as became a woman of her years and discre- 
tion, she would patronize her, and told her to calculate 
the advantages. 

The old woman was certainly staggered ; but a little 
consideration, and certain weighty considerations offered 
by Agnes, made duty kick the beam. 



THE PAGE. 

Master Gerard Wynstone was the son of an 
opulent wine-merchant ; in the matter of dress, an 
ape ; and in the quantity of brains, a veritable donkey. 
No saunterer in Saint PauPs attracted more notice, for 
he was a most egregious fop. 

This youth, by reason of his wealth and expectations, 
had been greatly favoured by Master Hardinge, who 
regarded him as an excellent match for his ward, and 
he consequently often sat at the board of the mer- 
chant. As for the youth, not less ordinary than vain, 
he was perfectly smitten with the charms of the amiable 
Agnes. 

In allusion to his father'^s calling, she named her 
suitor *' The Knight of the Wooden Casf ; complained 
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that his port was very well for a wine-merchant ; and, 
in fine, made a butt of him ! 

Her wit and her raillery, however, failed in driving 
her awkward suitor to despair, or from her presence. 
The fact is, the love of Agnes retained him, and the 
love of interest. Master Hardinge ; for it was perfectly 
understood that the latter was to receive a handsome 
'* commission" upon the delivery of his beautiful 
ward and her fortune into the hands of Master 
Wynstone. 

Taking his customary stroll in the forenoon in the 
busy aisles of St. PauPs, — at that period serving as a 
kind of 'change, where the merchants and traders of 
the city resorted to transact their affairs, — the youth 
was beckoned aside by a smart page in the livery of 
Hardinge. 

" Well, Andrew ? '' said Wynstone. 

*' Step aside, Master Wynstone,'' said the page ; 
" I have that to corilmunicate which will glad thee." 

*' A billet, by 'r Lady ! " exclaimed Wjoistone. 

'* A billet by a lady, from the hands of her page," 
replied Andrew, cap in hand. 

" There 's a noble for thee," said the elated suitor. 
'' I '11 e'en place it in my doublet and read it." 

" Hadst thou not, feir sir, better read it first, and 
place it in thy doublet afterwards ? There may, per- 
chance, be some response to the missive." 

Wynstone broke the seal, and read the following 
invitation : 

" To-night^ after the hour of vespers^ strike thy 
guitar beneath my window,'*'* 

VOL. I. I 
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" Short — very short,'' said Master Gerard, turning 
over the laconic epistle. 

" A word to the wise is sufficient,'' said Andrew, 
with a roguish leer that contained more meaning than 
the other had wit to comprehend. 

" True, good Andrew," replied Wynstone. " I '11 
not fail — say I '11 not fail." 

And Andrew skipped away, his hand in his pocket, 
playing with the noble, 

" Knave ! " exclaimed a voice at his ear, while his 
arm was rudely grasped, — " thou arrant knave !" 

'* Ah ! what. Master Valentine ! " cried Andrew. 
** What strange men you lovers are ! " 

*' Rather say, what great rogues you pages are !" 
retorted Master Valentine, a most elegant youth, and 
one of those same gay " young cavaliers who kissed 
their hands to Agnes " when she walked abroad, and 
who had, moreover, very reasonable hopes that his 
attentions were favourably receivdB. *' Traitor ! did 
I not see thee, e'en now, deliver a letter to yon dunder- 
headed bumpkin ! — a walking popinjay ! — the mark of 
ridicule ! — at whom every finger points ? " 

" I confess — I confess," replied Andrew calmly, 
" that I did deliver unto his most fine worship a 
letter indited by the hands of my fair mistress." 

" And addressed to him ? " cried Master Valen- 
tine in jealous apprehension. 

" Nay, there was no address," said Andrew, " ex- 
cept in the delivery thereof." 

*' Then it must have been intended for me." 

" It was — I confess it was," replied Andrew. 
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'' And darest thou tell me this ? '' cried Master 
Valentine, raising his walking-staff. 

" Nay, spare my shoulders," said the page, " for 
I have spared thine, Sir Valentine, seeing that that 
very billet contained a thrashing. I do not allude 
to the up-strokes or the down-strokes in which the 
fair hand of my mistress hath writ the same ; but, 
of a verity, no more npr less than a sound drubbing. 
Master Wynstone, depend on 't, will receive the con- 
tents in full, to his heart's discontent.'' 

" Thou double-tongued, double-faced rogue, ex- 
plain this riddle ! " exclaimed Master Valentine, some- 
what appeased, and sorely puzzled. 

And Andrew forthwith informed him that Agnes 
had scarcely written her letter, when her guardian, 
coming suddenly in, had discovered her before she 
had superscribed it ; and that he took the unfortunate 
billet, and, summoning Andrew into his presence, 
with mock politeness bade him instantly deliver it 
to the *' gallant suitor of Mistress Agnes," who on 
her part strongly but vainly protested against this 
arbitrary proceeding. But the page, on his way over- 
hearing Hardinge inform the sturdy porter of his 
establishment that he suspected '* there might be an 
intruder in the court that night," and order him 
to prepare a couple of stout oaken staves to give him 
a " welcome," he had taken the liberty to peep into 
the unfortunate epistle, and, wisely concluding from 
its ambiguous terms that it might suit Master Wyns- 
stone as well (or better, under the circumstances,) 

as Master Valentine, he had cunningly delivered it 

1 2 
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accordingly, vowing that he really knew no other gal- 
lant suitor, or as such acknowledged at the house, 
than the aforesaid Master Wynstone. 

The lover, of course, loudly applauded, and amply 
rewarded, the adroit and faithful Master Andrew, 
who, gleefully putting up the well-earned nobles, de- 
clared that '* really serving two masters was not only 
very easy, but extremely pleasant and profitable 
withai;' 

The appointed hour at length arrived; and with 
it the delighted Master Wynstone and his music, 
quite perfect in a most bewitching serenade, as 
crammed with conceits as a wedding-cake with con- 
fectionary. 

The door of the court-yard stood " grinning ^ most 
invitingly open, and he stepped in. 

But scarcely had he struck an attitude and his 
guitar, and warbled forth the half of the first stanza 
of his amatory ditty, when his voice suddenly changed 
to a squall or shriek, which ran through several bars 
with shakes and variations altogether quite novel in 
the vocal art ; for the incensed Hardinge, aided by his 
porter, fell so furiously upon the unfortunate Knight 
of the Wooden Cask^ that his cries alarmed the 
watch, who rushed pell-mell into the court with their 
staves and lanterns, by the light of which the astonished 
Master Hardinge discovered the woful features of 
his most dear young firiend. Terribly alarmed, he 
led the tender lover (tender, at least, from the drub- 
bing he had received,) into his mansion, and loudly 
summoned all his household. 
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But, alas ! it proved a night of trouble. Agnes, 
Beatrice, and Andrew were all missing ! 

A whole week elapsed before the merchant ob- 
tained any tidings of the fugitives ; and then an ap- 
plicant, in the person of Master Valentine, formally 
waited upon the guardian, in the character of his ward's 
husband, for an immediate arrangement of her affairs. 
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BRIGHTON FAIR. 

I MUST confess a vagabond inclination for the vulgar 
pleasures of a fair. The mingled sounds of the mimic 
penny-trumpet, the rattle, and the toy-drum, the 
grinding of the barrel-organs, the clashing of cymbals, 
and the whole miscellaneous concert of discordant mu- 
sic is always very exhilarating, and never more so than 
when it breaks in upon the monotonous routine of a 
fashionable watering-place. 

About eight o'clock on a fine warm September's 
evening I quitted my temporary residence on the Ma- 
rine Parade, and, crossing the Steyne, mingled in the 
parti-coloured stream of boys and girls, and children of 
a larger growth, which was flowing on towards " Ire- 
land's Gardens," where the fair was held. 

The road, like a grocer's shop on a July day, was 
swarming with Jlies, All the beaux were unbent, and 
the belles bending to beaux, as they greeted each other 
on the way, ridiculing the idea of going to a fair, and 
yet all pushing forward to the scene of the annual 
Saturnalia. The countenances of the many fashion- 
able females I recognised in the crowd encouraged me 
in the pursuit. " Sweet creatures !" thought I, '* they 
at least will not censure my predilection in favour of 
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such a pastime. Indeed, it would be sheer ingratitude 
in them to contemn my devotion to the fair ! '" 

I entered the gardens. On two sides of the spacious 
green the cake and toy-booths and the shows were 
ranged, forming an angle. The children, who had 
parents or pence, were admiring the spice-nuts and 
gilt-gingerbread, and the fragile and many-coloured 
allurements of the former ; while a well-ordered mob 
were listening and laughing at the Stentorian invitations 
of the bawling proprietors of the latter places of scenic, 
dramatic, and intellectual entertainment. Every booth, 
with its neat white cloth, looked like the aproned lap 
of a capacious grand-mamma filled with nice things for 
distribution among her children's children. The laugh- 
ing looks and the exclamations of the sun-burnt little 
rogues filled my heart with pleasure, and emptied my 
pockets of the coppers wherewith I had stored them 
for the occasion. 

As the twilight faded, the smaller part of the joyous 
multitude gradually disappeared from the festive scene ; 
and the number of servant-maids, smart shopmen, sail- 
ors, and fishermen, almost imperceptibly increased. 
The coloured lamps burned brighter, and gave the 
place the appearance of the jewel-bearing trees in the 
fruit-gardens of Aladdin. A party commenced a coun- 
try-dance on the green, which was soon lengthened by 
new-comers ; and even some of the genteeler people, 
inspired by the scene, contrived to get up a quadrille 
without the aid of a Master of the Ceremonies. Al- 
though admiring the freedom and good-humour with 
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which they entered into the prevailing spirit of the 
hour, my dancing days were long since past, and I 
therefore moved on, and mingled with the motley 
mob before the principal show. 

Here Mr. Merryman, having performed a preludio 
upon the salt-box with a rolling-pin, with all the con 
spirito and force which the compass of that favourite 
instrument allows, had just placed the box under his 
left arm, and was extending the rolling-pin a la trun- 
cheon in his right, when the proprietor of the adjoin- 
ing booth, dressed in a white hat and red jcoat, ex- 
tended his body over the show, in order to catch 
the attention of Mr. Merryman's customers, and bawled 
out, 

« This is the show ! '' 

" And this is the substance ! " exclaimed Mr. Mer- 
ryman. ^' Ladies and gentlemen ! that man 's a Radi- 
cal — look at his hat !" A roar of laughter followed 
this allusion. " The only sign of good sense he has 
shown is his endeavour to thrust himself into our 
splendid and incomparable Thespian establishment ! 
The only animal worth seeing is himself; for, as you 
observe, he is a kind of amphibious nondescript — 
being half beaver and half donkey, which is the cause 
of his exposing himself!" 

Another peal of laughter followed this spirited ex-^ 
pression of party feeling on the part of the indignant 
Mr. Merryman. 

** Only tuppence, and children half-price !" empha- 
tically exclaimed the rival. 

*' If you pay your money there," said Mr. Merryman, 
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" you will most certainly be — ^let in. Here, here is the 
place, where all the money you lay out will produce a 
profit ! We have travelled the country far and wide 
to gather materials for your amusement ; and you will 
find, and must confess, that we have progressed with 
the march of intellect. We fearlessly challenge com- 
petition ; and if any individual, ignorantly blind to our 
superior merit, shall declare he is dissatisfied, and that 
we have made a fool of him, we will refund his money ! 
Walk up, ladies and gentlemen ! and you will find a 
feast of wit here, where you may not only feed, but 
carry away scraps enough to entertain your friends for 
the next twelve months. Only threepence ! — four a 
shilling ! Why, it 's as cheap as mackerel, and much 
more nourishing ; for every one may " laugh and grow 
fat,'' if he choose^ without the trouble of mastication. 
Walk up, ladies and gentlemen ! — walk up !'' 

The wit and drollery of Mr. Merryman won upon 
his auditory, and they began to mount the wide-ex- 
tended steps, from three to six abreast ; and, having paid 
their money for admission, the platform was soon left 
clear of the performers, whose services were wanted on 
the stage, giving an opportunity to the *' Radical,'' who 
had so unwarrantably ventured on the precincts of his 
neighbour to "explain," and win over an audience 
from the crowd. 

When I again approached the Thespian establish- 
ment, a '* delighted and overflowing" audience were 
coniing out. 

" Now, my merry customers all !" exclaimed the 

unwearied clown, " walk up ! walk up ! and we will 

i5 
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rejoice the very cockles of your hearts for the small 
cost of threepence ! Is it not worth double the 
money, father?" exclaimed he, addressing a broad^ 
shouldered Sussex farmer. 

The rustic grinned at being addressed ; and I 
heard the words " Deep as Garrick !" 

" Not equalled since the days of Garrick, he says !" 
said the unblushing Mr. Merryman. The former grin- 
ned again, and descended with the crowd, leaving 
a " clear stage '^ for the antics of the outside per- 
formers. 

The clown then proceeded to accompany a sort of 
six-handed reel, performed by his gorgeously-spangled 
brother-comedians, upon his fevourite instrument. At 
the conclusion of the serpentine evolutions Mr. Merry- 
man began eating fire amid the loud applause of his 
ruder audience. 

*' Now doesn't that beat snap-dragon,'' cried he, 
" all to tinder ? Don't be alarmed, young ladies ! my 
heart 's already in a flame with your charms, and this is 
the way I feed the combustion ! Though no posture- 
master, I can put my tow in my mouth as cleverly as 
the best of 'em ! " 

After this feat with his tow^ he turned to a be- 
rouged gentleman with a hat and feathers, a black vel- 
vet fly jacket, white pantaloons, and yellow boots, 
with a riding-whip in his hand. 

" I say. Mister Master," said he. 

** Well, Mr. Merryman, and what — do — you — say.**" 
said the other. 

" Why did the dun cow not know her tail when she 
saw it in the pond ? " 
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'* Don't — ^know — Mr. — Merryman.'*" 

" Why, 'cause she had never seen it — before — to be 
sure," replied the clown. 

A laugh of course followed this solution of the 
query. 

'* Now here 's a puzzler," continued he. " Why 
is a cabbage run to seed like a lover ? Give it up ? 
Because it has lost its heart ! '" 

Another encouraging shout from the rustics suc- 
ceeded. 

" What were the last words of the trumpeter when 
he was gored by the parson's bull ? Why * blow the 
horns ! ' to be sure ; for that was in his vocation. I 
say, Gaffer," said he, addressing a '* joskin " in the 
crowd, whose mouth was extended from ear to ear with 
an awful grin of approbation, '* if you 've cut your 
teeth of wisdom, canst tell me what are the three 
domestic delights of a poor man on a cold day ? " 

« Noa," replied the party. " What be they, ey ?" 

" Why, a * nagging' wife, the tooth-ache, and no 
chips to boil the pot withal ! " 

'* Bravo, Mr. Merryman !" exclaimed ' the Master' ; 
" you shall have a bowl of gooseberry fool." 

" One fool at a time, if you please," cried Mr. 
Merryman. «* Pray, can any other fool tell another 
fool what is the height of luxury ? You — or you— or 
you ? None ! then I '11 elucidate your ponderosity, 
and dazzle the eyes of your intellectuality with the 
brightness of my intelligence. Know, then, that the 
height of luxury is — a tight boot on a July day with a 
sharp peg in the heel of it. Now, mend that boot if 
ye can, ye cobblers of conundrums !" 
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And he commenced capering among the dancers in 
the most agile and ludicrous manner, accompanied by 
the roars of his auditory. He certainly was a fellow 
of infinite humour, and I regret that my treacherous 
memory has let slip many bright specimens of his glit- 
tering nonsense. 

At the conclusion of his Terpsichorean efforts he 
again presented himself, assuming and caricaturing the 
character of a candidate at an election. 

" Men of Sussex !'' said he, oratorically sawing the 
air with his extended arms, '^ a dissolution of the house 
having ju&t taken place, I again have the honour of 
appearing before you to solicit the favour of your suf- 
frages ! and I firmly trust that the manner in which I 
performed my arduous duties on the last occasion I had 
the honour of serving you, will have suflSciently testi- 
fied my heartfelt zeal for your welfare and approbation. 
My principles are too well known to require me to 
pledge myself to the performance of my duties ; and 
yet, should you require it, behold ! I am ready to be 
' put up the spout ' for your benefit ; although, in ten- 
derness, I ought to resist such a request, because you 
would never be able to redeem me, for, without vanity, 
I may say there's no duplicate of your humble servant ! 
Gallant men of Sussex ! I call upon you to support the 
fair. 

" Ladies of Sussex ! His your cause I advocate, and 

I deserve some support at your hands in gratitude, for 

all my life I have endeavoured to uphold the interests 

o{ the fair! Then come to the poll ! Remember a 

fair is like a lady's ear-ring^ there being only one in a 
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ytar ! and now 's your only chance ! Walk up ! walk 
up ! threepence is a qualification ! Here 's reform and 
liberality ! why, His nothing less than universal suf- 
frage ! Come, then, and lay down your half-crowns, your 
shillings, and your sixpences, and you shall have all the 
change you desire. Yes, you shall find us Radicals 
in our promises, and true Tories in our perform- 
ances ! " 

I felt that the " show'' deserved patronage, and yet 
must confess I had no inclination to mount the stage ; 
I was, however, determined that the concern should not 
be a loser by my mauvaise honte, and had no difficulty 
in finding a representation of four deputies among the 
urchins in the crowd. I am happy to say that my ex- 
ample was liberally followed by many of the '^ genteeler 
folk.'' 

I now lounged along the range of cake and toy- 
booths, anxious for the repetition of the merry tricks, 
and quips, and quirks of bur motley hero. 

I had just yielded to the pressing instance of a smart 
pdtissitre to purchase a bag of the " best spice- 
nuts," which she was ^' putting up " for me, when the 
sound of a gong suddenly startled me, and, turning 
hastily about, I observed that the performances were 
just over. I hurriedly threw down half-a-crown, and, 
seizing my " fairing," turned my steps eagerly to the 
chosen spot, fearful of losing a particle of Mr. Merry- 
man's quaint and laughter-moving speech. 

A young serving-lass was pushing, and anxiously en- 
deavouring to penetrate the mob, evidently in pursuit of 
some object. 
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** Seeking for a lover, my dear ? " asked Mr. Mer- 
ryman. 

" No ; I 've lost my shoe,'' pettishly replied the 
girl. 

*' A shoe !'' said the clown ; ** it must be a slipper, 
and a very shabby one, too, to desert such a pretty foot. 
Yes, really 'tis barbarous — ^nay shocking! — ^to slip from 
such a fair — and well-darned stocking ! " 

Mr. Merryman now began to " hunt the slipper," 
which he soon found, and presented to the blushing 
damsel. The platform was speedily cleared again, and 
the same evolutions were recommenced by the untiring 
company to the boisterous clang of cymbals, drums, and 
trumpets. 

" This is what I call life," exclaimed Mr. Merry- 
man. ** Cutting and shuffling is the order of the day ! 
There they go ! in and out, like so many wriggling eels 
in a fish-basket ; and that 's the way to make your 
way in the world now-a-days ! Your straight-forward 
fool only runs his head against a post, and comes to a 
standnstill ! Commend me to a knave ! — ^Knaves are 
sharp blades^ and honest men their handles ! " 

" And pray, Mis-ter Merry-man — what — are — 
you ? " demanded the master, laying an emphasis upon 
every syllable and word. 

" A fool ! " replied Mr. Merryman ; " and every 
fool is an honest man, and every honest man a fool ; 
that 's my philosophy I" 

" And pray, Mr. Merryman — what— am — I ? " de- 
manded the other. 

" You 're another !" 
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" Call me a fool ? '' 

*' To be sure," replied Mr. Merryman ; " for, if you 
were a wise man, you 'd * know yourself,' and have no 
occasion to ask questions ! " Hereupon, spinning 
round upon one leg, d la pirouette, he snatched up a 
hoop bound with red cloth, and began twisting himself 
through it, throwing it over his arms, legs, and head 
with the most dexterous rapidity. 

" That's what I call a 'round game,''' said he, 
breathless with his exertions, and offering it to his 
master ; '' would you like to take ' a hand ? ' " 

" No ; go on." 

" Thank-ye," replied he ; *' but, if I go on, I shall 
go off for want of breath." 

" Disobey me, and I '11 discharge you directly, 
sirrah !" said the master with mock authority. 

" That 's just what I want, Mister Master." 

'' What, to be discharged?^ 

*' Yes ; that is to say, let off! which is one and the 
same thing to a fool and a, duck-gun !" 

Here the inde&tigable fellow again began capering 
among the corps dramatique, and at the conclusion 
immediately commenced the following invitation to the 
crowd: 

'' Now, my merry masters and mistresses all ! walk 
up, and taste of the delightfiil banquet we have catered 
for your amusement! Here, tragedy, comedy, and 
farce are combined to move you to tears, and win 
your smiles ! Here the thin may grow fat with laugh- 
ter, and the fet sup full of horrors, and dwindle to the 
size of a Kentish hop-pole ! Come, then, and down 
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with your dust ! only threepence. The only legitimate 
drama in the whole fair ! All the rest are mere ' by- 
blows,' and fathered by fools ! Here you will find not 
only the gold and glitter, but the gingerbread, good, 
spicy, and substantial. Allow me, sir, to lend you a 
hand ! **' continued he, stooping to a wooden-legged 
sailor, who was * stumping ' up the steps ; " I would 
willingly lend you a leg to boot, had I one to spare. 
Walk up, ladies ! the front row is still vacant ; and there 
you may not only see, but be seen. Now, farmers of 
Sussex ! ye first of corn-cutters ! put your best legs 
foremost. It always delights my heart to welcome the 
agricultural interest ; they are all sharp and good-tem- 
pered blades. Raisers of crops, and crops of razors ! 
walk up, walk up ! the room and the * company ' are 
both extensive.'' 

The booth was speedily filled, and I again sauntered 
from the spot, when one of those sudden showers, so 
frequent in Brighton, drove me from the scene of 
noise, bustle, and rude merriment; and, hailing the 
first ' fly,' I drove home to my lodging, perfectly de- 
lighted with my evening's eatertainment. 

On the morning after the conclusion of the fair, I 
turned my steps towards the gardens. Most of the 
booths were dismantled, and many of the * show-people 
had packed up and departed. The Thespian esta- 
blishment, too, had nearly completed its travelling ar- 
rangements. A long cart covered with the scenery and 
paraphernalia of the drama alone remained, with its 
horseless shafts extended along the ground, like a 
couple of bony arms, waiting to embrace the lean ribs 
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of the " hack '' to transport it to the place of its next 
destination. 

Several trunks were scattered over the path and 
green ; and a man with sandy hair, deeply pitted with 
the small-pox, was issuing his orders to his assistants, 
diligently applying his hammer, to secure the " proper- 
ties.'' He was in his shirt-sleeves, wore a pair of large 
corded, light-coloured inexpressibles, dirty white cotton 
stockings, and higVlow, heavy-nailed boots. He ap- 
peared the master of the concern, for he was ordering 
about him, and certainly in no very good humour. 

* *' I hope,'' said I, " that you have made a good 
harvest?" 

" Pretty well, sir, I thank you, considering the 
times," said he ; *' but fairs are not what they used to 
be : the people fancy themselves so clever that we find 
it difficult to please them now-a-days. The merest 
clown now sets up for a critic, and &ncies, because he 
can read, he has brains, and feels much more pleasure 
in finding fault with what he don't understand, than 
with being pleased with what he does." 

*^ Well, I am sure your ^ clown ' gave universal sa- 
tisfaction,'' said I ; ''for my part, I must confess I 
was infinitely amused by his exertions/" 

'* I 'm sure I 'm much obliged to you," said he ; . 
'' for the praise of the judicious few compensates us for 
many disagreeables. You are not, perhaps, aware, sir, 
that you are now speaking' to that 'gifted individual'?" 
continued he, smiling. 

I was certainly what the old women call " thunder- 
struck " at this intelligence ; and, no doubt, my stare 
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of astonishment tickled the ^ clown,' for he burst into 
a loud fit of laughter. 

" Ah, sir,'' said he, *' it's a wonder what a difference 
a little white-washing makes in a man ! '" 

When my amazement had abated, I continued the 
conversation, and found, upon inquiry, that he was the 
real and sole proprietor of the " Show.*^ Though no 
beauty, I certainly discovered that he was no *' ordi- 
nary '^ man, and, proffering him a gratuity for the plea- 
sure he had afforded me, I took my leave, delighted 
with my strange encounter with the First Fool of 
Brighton Fair. 




MASTIFF LUBBERKIN. 
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Mastiff Lubberkin was a jouraeyman baker, — 
a broad-shouldered, broad-laced, yellow-haired man ; 
one of those n»ea/j/-inouthed gentry who are deemed 
the fiower of gallantry by giggling girls, who run up 
area steps for their daily bread. And the very tavour- 
able reception he universally met with rendered him 
ambitious; and, what with a little cash ^ the legacies 
of dead men, (as the supemiimerary loaves charged, but 
not delivered, are technically termed,) — and a toler- 
able credit, be was enabled to assume a smart appear- 
ance on high-days and holidays. 

Lubberkin, however, was not an extravagant man ; 
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for his means would not allow that, whatever his incli- 
nation might prompt. 

There was one circumstance which proved of infinite 
service to him among a certain clique of old women in 
the adjoining parish — ^he was very punctual in his at- 
tendance at a place of " wash-up," as a small room in a 
back street was designated, within the walls of which a 
ranting, regenerated cobbler, who by his own confession 
was a " hawfiil sinner ,**' weekly held forth to a chosen 
few. Here he soon made himself conspicuous by his 
loud voice, and attracted the attention of all those who 
regularly " sot under the same minister/' by his ex- 
treme devotion. Among those who liberally contri- 
buted their mite to the support of the Reverend Jacob 
Last, was the Widow Cummins, the relict of a custom- 
house officer, who had left her a small independence, 
and a slender daughter, baptized Elizabeth, who in her 
own right enjoyed the interest of a sum of twa thou- 
sand pounds, and, moreover, had the principal at her 
own command. 

The widow was an ordinary woman in every sense of 
the word ; vulgar, and illiterate, but exceedingly good- 
natured, — that is to say, easily imposed upon by ap- 
pearances, — the prominent feature in her character 
being indecision. 

Now money was a great object with Lubberkin, 
(few men, indeed, had less principle^) for, like the 
greater portion of journeymen-bakers, he was terribly 
in need. 

He was a shrewd, cunning fellow, and so " pushing,^ 
that, had he been brought up to the bar, instead of the 
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kneading-trough, he would probably have ^' risen'' like 
his dough, and become master of the Rollsy or taken 
his seat on a woolsack instead of a flour-sack. He pos- 
sessed both ability and impudence for anything. 

" How many a flower is bom to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air ! " 

Lubberkin soon ascertained the exact value of the 
widow and her daughter, and lost no opportunity of 
thrusting himself in their way; and, one evening, 
favoured by a refreshing shower, he insisted upon their 
taking his umbrella, and, politely following them to 
their door, got a complete soaking. The widow was 
overcome by his petits soinsy — his " werry purlite 
behaviour,'' as the good soul freely translated it, — 
and invited him in, which he of course modestly de- 
clined, and *' could not possibly think of intruding." 

At the very next meeting Mrs. Cummins anxiously 
inquired after his health, being " werry sure he must 
ha' cotched cold." And even her daughter ventured 
so far as to '' hope he had not." 

He assured them he felt no ill eflfects from his 
drenching, and was on the point of informing the 
ladies that he was '' hard as a brick, and right as a 
trivet," (his accustomed phrase,) but his watchful pru- 
dence curbed in his " vulgar tongue," although the 
blood mantled in his broad cheeks with the confusion 
consequent upon his consciousness of having narrowly 
escaped committing himself ; which, being remarked by 
both the ladies, was considerately placed to the credit 
of his extreme diffidence. Having thus happily broken 
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the thin ice, like a floundering dog in the same pre- 
dicament, Lubberkin went on swimmingly. 

The single-hearted, simple-minded Mrs. Cummins 
was delighted with him, and confessed, " the more she 
knowed on the young man, the better she liked him," 
and finally wound up her long eulogium upon his 
manners (laying, by the bye, great stress upon his " fine 
linen" — that woman's pride, — which was one of "a 
pair of dickeys and collars" purchased for the venture,) 
by affirming that he was " the man for her money.'' 

Elizabeth, who had never received an oflfer, felt at 
first flattered by the attentions of a suitor, especially as 
he had received the unqualified approbation of her 
foolish mother. 

Lubberkin soon became a constant guest at the house, 
and, really, if he had had no other inducement in the 
pursuit than a good cupboard, he must have been amply 
satisfied, for poor Mrs. Cummins exerted all her skill 
and ingenuity in the art of cookery to make him com- 
fortable ; and, if there was anything in the world upon 
which she particularly prided herself, it was setting out 
a table to advantage. 

'Tis true there were no kickshaws, no tray of dry, 
tasteless sandwiches, (those veneers of mahogany be- 
tween two pieces of deal,) all was solid and substantial, 
— for Mrs. Cummins most truthfully averred that she 
was a plain woman — a fact which no physiognomist 
could deny. Smoking-hot dishes invariably crowned her 
plenteous board, although the courtship took place in 
the dog-days. 

He paid the most obsequious deference to the old 
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woman, and not only praised her skill in the gas- 
tronomic art, but proved, by the flattering relish with 
which he devoured her dainties, how extremely pa- 
latable were her provisions. With the daughter, 
meanwhile, his suit progressed most favourably, as 
may be supposed from the fact, that, at the end of a 
short sweet month, he familiarly spoke of her as " his 
Betsy.'' 

The old lady had ventured so far as to ask his 
" intentions," but never inquired about his means, 
and the whole affair would, doubtless, have passed 
without a cloud intervening to gloom the sunshine 
of his prospects, had not a certain staid personage 
(introduced by the widow as the friend and executor 
of the dear departed soul, her late husband,) suddenly 
appeared at the house, and received the devoted Lub- 
berkin with the most repulsive and disagreeable fri- 
gidity. 

Oh ! how detestable in his sight were the rims 
of those horrid tortoise-shell spectacles, and the mat- 
like flaxen scratch, which were ''sported'' by the in- 
trusive and unwelcome guest ! 

He was all eyes and ears, and silent as a statue. 
Lubberkin's ardour sank below zero, and he almost 
lost his courage when the grim executor, in a sepul- 
chral voice, rose one evening, after staring at the 
fidgety lover for a full quarter of an hour, and said, 
" Mrs. Cummins ! " at the same time beckoning her 
from the room. Lubberkin had no need of the hy- 
drosudopathic application, for he perspired profusely 
at every pore. 
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Mrs. Cummins, after the lapse of one of those ter- 
rible hours, which suspense hammers out to such an 
interminable length, as if that small portion of precious 
time really possessed the malleability of pure gold, 
returned ; but she was evidently not the good, easy 
Mrs. Cummins who had lately left the room. She 
was flushed and fidgety, and complained of the even- 
ing being " oncommon close,'' and then uttered sun- 
dry '* nothings,'' as if her mind ^ere full of " some- 
thing " which she had not the resolution to vent. 

Lubberkin at once suspected what was " in the 
wind." He knew by the symptoms that her " mind 
had been p'isoned," and, like a good general, de- 
termined to surprise the enemy, instead of waiting 
the uncertain issue of an assault. 

''As Betsy and me," said he, " have made up our 
minds to be man and wife," — (Mrs. Cummins red- 
dened) — " I think it isn't more than quite right that 
you should know something about what I mean to 
do;" — (Mrs. Cummins brightened) — "for you've 
both been open with me, and it's no more than I 
ought to — ^" 

" For my part," cried the widow, relieved from 
the weight upon her mind, " I don't require any- 
think, and I 'm sure Betsy don't." 

" But it 's quite proper," persisted Lubberkin ; 
" and I don't wish to do anything — " 

" I 'm sui'e o' that," anticipated the widow, eagerly 
interrupting him ; and so, after a fragmentary dia- 
logue, " meaning nothing," the lover departed sup- 
perless (having, as he said, an engagement), and pro- 
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mising to see them on the following evening, and 
come to a full, true, and particular account of what 
he intended to do. As for what he would, could, 
or should do, he certainly had not the most distant 
idea. 

Returning home, he called his " thoughts to coun- 
cil, ^^ and the result of his meditations appeared in the 
following original epistle : 

" my dear betsy — 

" theres sum peple as would go for to set you 
agin me i dont menshun names cos i hate words Yore 
i go any furder i wish evry think to be strate and fare 
i love you, an bleeve as you love me, as man never 
did ! i ony want to no if sobe your reddy to marry 
me and become man and wif wen ive got an house 
an evry think comferrable to make you so ive bin 
miseribble all nite about it so send me a anser by the 
boy as takes this your afexonate lover mastiff lubber- 
kin ! '' 

Elizabeth received this sample of her suitor's per- 
fect love and orthography with trepidation, and cer- 
tainly proved her affection by keeping it from the 
eyes of her mother. She, however, lost no time in 
despatching an answer to " smooth the current of true 
love,'' which had been so indirectly ruffled by the rude 
breath of her father's executor. 

Her letter was so tender, and, what was more to 
the purpose, contained such an undeniable promise 
of marriage, upon the terms stipulated in his elegant 

VOL. I. K 
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missive, and which it "was the chief object of Lub- 
berkin to obtain, that he began to carry his scheme 
into execution without delay. 

There was a baker^s shop to be let in the neigh- 
bourhood, for which he immediately negotiated, and 
even obtained a lease upon the exhibition of the pre- 
cious document which he had won from Elizabeth. 
The same talisman furnished it, and procured him 
credit from the miller who supplied his old " go- 
vernor,'' in whose service he had acquired a valuable 
knowledge of all the customers, and, prudently re- 
jecting the " long-winded'' ones, he impudently ap- 
plied to all the ready-money portion for their favours, 
and proved so successful in his canvass, that he soon 
secured enough to commence, with every prospect of 
doing a good stroke of business. 

In the meanwhile he continued to pay assiduous 
court to his intended ; and, when all his preparations 
were completed, he led the mother and daughter to 
his new acquisition, and proudly showed them his 
name in gold letters over the window. 

The mother, who had really felt some qualms arise 
upon the prudent hints of the old man with the wig 
and spectacles, experienced a perfect ^^ flustration of 
joy," as she expressed it, at the appearance of such an 
undeniable establishment. 

The next week the attentive Lubberkin led Miss 
Elizabeth Cummins to the altar, — an occurrence which 
was duly advertised, at the particular desire of Mrs. 
Cummins, in the " public house paper," which she 
*' rig'larly read of a hevening." 
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Scarcely, however, had the honeymoon waned when 
the husband, who had been so admired as the lover, 
for his mildness and humility, was suddenly trans- 
formed to a perfect bear. 

No bashaw with three tails ever conducted himself 
with more tyranny towards his cringing slave, than did 
the sordid, hypocritical Lubberkin towards his amiable 
and deluded wife. 

The " reimbursement " of the attentions he had 
formerly paid her was now exacted with usurious inte- 
rest, and the beggar she had enriched became, in every 
sense, her lord and master. He appeared determined 
to avenge himself upon his innocent wife for the re- 
straint which he had been compelled to put upon his 
words and actions in order to deceive her; and, al- 
though his trade flourished, he refused to keep a ser- 
vant for the present, and compelled her to do all the 
drudgery and menial offices of that home she had so 
dearly purchase^. 

In fine, the fawning spaniel was metamorphosed by 
matrimony into a surly, ill-mannered dog. 

With the patience of a Griselda she endured this 
harsh and ungenerous treatment; but her yielding 
disposition, instead of moderating^ only increased the 
severity of his imperious disposition, and from words 
he at length proceeded to blows. 

Disgust and fear had long extinguished every spark 
of affection in the breast of Elizabeth. She now acted 
from an impulse of duty alone ; but, although her con- 
stitution was visibly impaired by his brutality, her 

spirit was not entirely crushed, and, with a breaking 
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heart, she rushed from her wretched home, and sought 
refuge beneath her mother^s roof. 

In this dilemma the executor was consulted. The 
old man shook his head, and uttered an emphatic 
" Ha ! '' then, urged by the widow, unwillingly 
sought an interview with the husband, in the hope that 
his mediation might bring about some arrangement ; 
but the great man coolly referred him to his professional 
adviser. Now, when a man habitually refers every- 
thing to his man of law, you may take it for granted 
that he is either an egregious fool or a " big rogue ; '^ 
in the one case fearing to " commit himself,"' and in 
the other, of being *' committed." 

A deed of separation was the consequence, by which 
the wife willingly yielded up the whole of her property 
and all claim upon Lubberkin. This was exactly what 
he most desired. 

The mother and daughter immediately quitted the 
neighbourhood, and retired into the country. 

Lubberkin now made money like *' rolls ;^ and his 
professional adviser, who was nothing better than a low, 
pettifogging attorney, who was more frequently seen 
at the bar of a public-house than at any other, so 
*' wormed " himself into the confidence of the " hoppu- 
lent man,'' lending his money for him upon indifferent 
*' paper," manufactuifed for the purpose, that, in the 
course of two years, the brutal Lubberkin found him- 
self in difficulties, and finally in Whitecross Street, 
preparatory to undergoing the disagreeable operation of 
white-washing. 

Emerging, after a tedious delay, from this Asylum 
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for the Destitute, he found great difficulty in obtaining 
work, even as a journeyman. His former temporary 
elevation, however, had rendered servitude impalatable, 
and, in the endeavour to promote his own views in 
life, he was tempted to appropriate a considerable por- 
tion of his master^s funds to his own uses, and, being 
caught in the fact, was sent abroad at the expense of 
the government ! 

We have only to add our sincere wishes that every 
" brute of a husband '' may meet with the same ap- 
pointment. 
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JANNETJE TER SEEK. 

'' Laat my nooit gelukkig zyn, zo ik u niet bemin I *' 

Karel Houbakker, 

CHAPTER I. 

A PSRFEOT MAN OF BUSINESS. 

The Heer Lukas ter Beek was a man of substance, 
both in purse and person. He was sleek and rotund, 
and without a wrinkle. To him Fortune had made 
the naturally level country of his birth as smooth as 
a billiard-table, whereon he, no inapt representation of 
an ivory ball, rolled without obstruction. All the 
shares he had taken in the lottery of life had turned up 
capital prizes ; and at the age of forty-five he found 
himself in the possession of a considerable fortune. 
Ter Beek was by no means a beauty, for his physi- 
ognomy was cold and inexpressive. And, whatever 
" speculation " there might be in his mercantile trans- 
actions, there was certainly none in his dull grey eyes ; 
yet he contrived to form a matrimonial alliance at a 
very early age, which, judging from his character, must 
have been rather an affair of "barter'' than affection. 
This " venture,'' too, proved as productive as the rest 
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in which he engaged; for, although death deprived 
him of his partner soon after she had presented him 
with a daughter, the prudent merchant had taken the 
precaution to insure the "frail vessel" against the 
storms of life, and consequently found a consolation 
for his irreparable loss by the certain profit he de- 
rived therefrom ; and, morally reflecting on the turpi- 
tude of this sublunary world, he came to the encourag- 
ing deduction, that the "exchange" was in her favour. 



CHAPTER II. 

HIS OFFSPRING. 

Pines will spring and flourish, even on a dunghill. 
The fairest rose buds and blooms on a tree bristling 
with thorns ; and even as it is in the vegetable, so 
is it in the animal kingdom. A striking proof of the 
veracity of this philosophical axiom appeared in the 
person of Jannetje ter Beek; for, although rather 
inclined to the plump rotundity of the jufvrouwen^ or 
lasses of the Low Countries, her personal endowments 
were of the most dazzling and attractive description, 
notwithstanding the ordinary stock from which she 
sprang. Neither the natural fog, nor the artificial 
smoke, of her native land, had had the power of dim- 
ming the lustre of the red and white so harmoniously 
mingled in her complexion. Her hair was flaxen, and 
fell in luxuriant clusters about her shoulders ; and her 
eyes were of that sweet blue which wax-doll makers 
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and their juyenile customers most delight in. Even 
as a doll of a larger growth, solely possessed of the 
mechanical power of opening and shutting her eyes, 
Jannetje must have excited universal admiration ; but 
those who enjoyed the pleasure of her speech, in which 
there was a sparkling vivacity, joined to a winning 
archness of look and expression that were perfectly 
irresistible, seldom failed to be penetrated with the 
tenderest sentiments. 

Yes, even the proverbial frigidity of a Dutchman 
thawed beneath the influence of her smiles ; and many 
a corpulent koopman (merchant), who never told his 
love, vented both sighs and smoke in one convulsive 
puff, when, seated at her father^s board, he beheld 
Jannetje'^s lovely head and shoulders appearing at 
intervals through the dense volumes of smoke — like 
the bodyless cherub of the painter, roosting on a 
cloud ! 

The phlegmatic Ter Beek was not aware of his 
daughter's influence, but attributed the good bargains 
he generally made over his pipe and glass, to the sooth- 
ing effects of the generous spirit, and the sedative 
quality of the tobacco. What fallacious conclusions 
are daily drawn ! One would almost imagine that men, 
like puppies, were bom blind ! 

CHAPTER III. 

A LOVER, A GUITAR, AND A SERENADE. 

'f- ' ' 

Where the warm rains fall, there will the green 
herbage spring in freshness and beauty ; and as surely 
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as sunbeams bring forth flowers and butterflies, so will 
the loveliness of womankind produce love and lovers. 
This is the immutable law of Nature, whose statute- 
books are the hearts of men. 

The Heer Lukas ter Beek was an enemy to all 
display and extravagance, and had no taste either for 
intellectual enjoyments, or the artificial elegancies of 
life ; but, in a fit of fondness, superinduced by a lucky 
" spec '' in butters, he was wheedled by Jannetje to 
purchase a Lust-huts (country-house), with a pretty 
garden, on the banks of one of the many canals which 
intersect the land of dams and sluices. It was indeed 
but a diminutive domain ; yet, small as it was, it was 
a perfect autocracy, under the sole sway of the gentle 
Jannetje; and, her obedient vassals being limited 
to the number of two, the government was carried 
on with facility, and undisputed sway ; Katrijn, 
the old housekeeper, being very thrifty and obedient, 
and Kato, the house-dog, the most faithful of ani- 
mals. As for Ter Beek, he was merely a visitor, 
who never interfered in the domestic arrangements, and 
was well pleased to enjoy the otium cum dignitate 
of pipe, slippers, and grog, after the toils of the day, 
without troubling himself with any comment upon his 
daughter's proceedings. 

Reading, needlework, or horticulture, agreeably 
occupied the solitary hours of Jannetje, and improved 
her taste. She neither knew, nor sighed for the plea- 
sures of company ; but, as is the inevitable result with 
young and ardent minds thrown upon their own 
resources, she imperceptibly acquired a romantic turn, 
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forming a most delightful world of her own, and 
peopling it with the spotless creatures of her pure 
imagination. 

Occasionally, when important business required the 
early attendance of Ter Beek, he remained at his 
residence in town. On one of these evenings of casual 
absence, Jannetje was playing on the virginals, and ever 
and anon turning over the leaves of her music-book, 
singing snatches of songs, apparently very undecided, 
but really extremely happy in her feelings, for the 
moon was streaming full into her little chamber, and 
her thoughts were busied in the most poetical rumi- 
nations. As she raised her hands from the keys, she 
was startled by the sounds of a guitar from without ; 
it seemed like the distant echo of the strain she had 
just ceased playing. Pleased by this novelty, she sat 
in breathless attention, while her beating heart thrilled, 
as if it were actually the instrument touched by the 
musician's hand. After a tantalizing prelude, a sweet 
and manly voice sang the following tender words : — 

" Waar schuil ik voor de lonke'n, 
Van uw klaar gezicht^ 
Dat my vol vonken 
Van de liefde sticht ? 
Myn boezem al te fel geraakt, 
Gevoel ik dat yan binnen als een Etna blaakt. 

" Hoe vrolyk zou ik lyen, 
Als gy schoone waart, 
Gelyk de byen, 
Wreede en zoet van aart : 
Zy kwetzen ons wel onverwacht ; 
Maar geven ook den honing, die de wond yerzacht, 
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" De pylen van uw oogen, 
Die veryronden my ; 
Toon uw medogen, 
Als den honingby : 
Genees, genees, myn hartewond, 
Met honingdou^ en balzem van uw lieve mond : " 

which, for the satisfaction of that laudable curiosity 
which our fair readers, who are ignorant of the lan- 
guage, must necessarily experience, we have done into 
the vernacular : — 

." Why shrink I from the gaze 
Of eyes that beam so bright, 
That mock the summer's rays, 
And fill me with delight 1 
With glowing flames of love possessed, 
An ^tna fierce seems burning in my breast. 

" How happy should I be, 

Wert thou more .like the bees, 
Who, with their cruelty. 

Have sweetness, too, to please ! 
For though they wound us unawares. 
They give the honey which the wound repairs. 

" The glances of thine eye 

Have pierced thy lover through ; 
Then, like the honey-bee, 
Show thy compassion too ; 
In pity heal my wounded heart, * 
And let thy honied lips the balm impart." 

" Zonder twyffel hy hlaakt in liefde ** (Doubtless 
he is consumed by love), murmured Jannetje to her^ 
self, as she rose, with the sole purpose of drawing 
down the blind, as she thought ; but, as she did so, she 
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glanced unconsciously upon the canal, and beheld a 
man enveloped in a cloak, seated in a boat, and row- 
ing from the window. " It is very pretty,*' continued 
she, and smiled as she added '' I wonder whether the 
minstrel is so ? But, alas ! song-birds are not gene- 
rally famed for their beauty ; and, after all, he may be 
both old and ugly. Of what importance is it to me ? 
I dare say, now, that he is some idler, attracted by my 
playing — as daddy long-legs rush into candles — and — 
what nonsense to think about it !" 

Nonsense, however, as Jannetje deemed it, she did 
think about it; and visions of the serenader even 
obtruded upon her dreams. 

The spark, whoever he was, had certainly fired a 
train ; and she mused and meditated, and longed for 
the next opportunity of trying whether the same in- 
cantation would again summon up the mysterious 
spirit. 

CHAPTER IV. 

THE HEER LtJEAS TER SEEK OBTAINS A NEW HAND. 

The " middags-maaly'*'* or dinner, had just been 
discussed, and the Heer Lukas ter Beek, as was his 
wont and custom, was enjoying the fames of the 
fragrant weed in a little back-parlour at his offices in 
Amsterdam, looking, in his sitting posture of placid 
quiescence, like a huge bulbous root with a mushroom- 
cap. The door opened, and a man, whose breadth 
nearly filled the aperture, stood, hat in hand, before 
the merchant. 
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" Wei, myn kind ?" (Well, child ?) said Ter Beek, 
interrogatively, addressing the stranger, who had ap- 
parently passed the age of infancy some thirty or 
forty years; for his once black, smooth crop, was " shot" 
with grey, and he wore spectacles of that peculiar 
breadth of rim long since exploded. 

" I understand, Mjmheer, you want a confidential 
clerk ? " 

*' Jia, waarlykf'" (Yes, truly,) replied Ter Beek, 
puffing forth a cloud of smoke, that eclipsed the appli- 
cant. 

" And I come to offer you my services, Mynheer,**' 
continued the other, bowing. 

'* Jia, wel (Very well), — and your character and 
recommendations.?'' 

The clerk laid his credentials upon the table. Ter 
Beek cast his eyes upon the well-known names of some 
respectable houses at Rotterdam. 

" Very well,. myn Arind," resumed he, *' and are you 
punctual?" 

" As a best horizontal Geneva," replied the clerk 
briskly. 

Ter Beek took his pipe from his mouth, somewhat 
roused from his apathy by the clerk's reply. 

" In business and habits quick and regular?" 
As d trek'schuyf* (a passage-boat). 
Can you keep books?" 

'' Neatly, uncontaminated by penknife or pounce ; 
and as for my accounts, they are so correct, that the 
* errors excepted' have been banished as a useless ex- 
penditure of ink by all my former employers." 
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Ter Beek stared at the man with astonishment, but 
was rather tickled than displeased by his qoaintness and 
humour. 

*' Hy ia zekerlyk niet te evenaaren !'*^ (Surely his 
fellow is not to be found !) thought he ; and, giving 
another puff, he perused the letters. 

*' Really,'^ said Ter Beek, " these recommendations 

are as strong as^ he was not apt at a simile, — 

" as strong as'"* he repeated — 

" Onions, or a chain-cable,^ said the clerk, extri- 
cating him, while the muscles of the merchant relaxed, 
and he burst incontinently into a fit of irrepressible 
laughter. 

This virtually settled the afiair. He re-filled his pipe. 

** Give me a light, myn kind^'* said he. 

'* In een oogenhliV (In a twinkling), replied the 
assiduous clerk ; and, throwing his leg over a stool, 
which stood in his way, he did his bidding. 

Ter Beek pointed to a seat. 

" Your name ?'' inquired he. 

" Jan Snep,'' replied the clerk. 

"Wages?" 

" Whatever you find me worth,'' said Snep ; " for 
some nuts have no kernels, and many an egg, when 
cracked, is found addled. Try me, therefore, Mjm- 
heer, and add to the pleasure of serving you whatever 
gratuity you please.'' 

" Wei deze is niet kwaad*'' (Well, this is not bad), 
cried Ter Beek ; and, much taken with Jan Snep's 
humour and straightforwardness, he forthwith engaged 
him. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE BIRD IN A CAGE MEETS WITH AN AGBEEABLE MATE. 

It was not long before Jannetje's father gave her the 
desired opportunity of again trying the power of music. 
With a trembling hand and a palpitating heart she 
alternately played and listened, and after an hour^s 
suspense the same sweet voice filled the air with its 
melody. 

Jannetje, impelled by curiosity, stepped lightly to 
the window. What possible harm or impropriety, 
thought she, can there be in just peeping ? She was, 
however, startled when she observed that the serenader 
was close beneath her, and was doubly amazed when he 
repeated her name. 

" Fair Jannetje !" cried he, in the tenderest tone 
that ever was uttered by love or by moonlight ; " do 
not close that envious blind again, and place a barrier 
between the sincerest affection and the loveliest maiden 
the world ever knew.'' 

" I know you not,'' replied she, trembling with 
emotion, at the same time trying to make out the 
features of one of the handsomest outlines of a youth 
she had ever looked upon — " nor is it fitting.'** 

'' Sweet girl ! " replied he of the guitar, " have five 
years so changed your old playfellow, that you forget 
Wouter Gryspeert ?" 

^' Good gracious !" exclaimed she, " are you indeed 
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that naughty little boy that was always getting into 
scrapes?"*' 

** The same, Jannetje,^ replied he ; " and I am 
glad that even my imperfections are not forgotten by 
you. / only remember your sprightliness and beauty. 
— Yes, Jannetje, those seeds of affection were then 
early sown which now spring forth in full bloom.'' 

" Really pretty, and very poetical !" cried Jannetje, 
no less gratified than emboldened at the recognition of 
her early companion. 

" Nay, Jannetje, do not play with me." 

** Do not for a moment, apprehend such a thing," 
said Jannetje. *' The boy Wouter in mischief and the 
man Wouter in love are totally different creatures, and 
wonderfully alter our position. The artless, happy 
days of infancy are past." 

" How gratifying to me that you deem them happy ! " 

" I am happy now." 

*' And I miserable." 

** Does love make you so ?" said Jannetje : '' then, 
defend me from it ! " 

" Cruel girl ! to talk thus lightly." 

*' And . wherefore should I heavily.? I have never 
heard or read of love being a burden — except to a 
song." 

Lightly, however, as Jannetje spoke, she entertained 
the conversation of Wouter with feelings of real plea- 
sure, and the dialogue gradually calmed down to a 
confidential tone. 

Wouter Gryspeert, without disguise, communicated 
to her the slender fortune he inherited, and excited 
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her sympathy for his misfortunes. Having succeeded 
in this point, his warmth and eloquence soon obtained 
a victory over her innocent heart, and they parted 
under the most favourable impressions. And, by her 
tacit consent, he took every opportunity of improving 
his position by frequent visits, and these secret and 
stolen interviews were hailed with delight by the 
romantic Jannetje. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE CONFIDENTIAL CLERK A BOON COMPANION. 

The phlegmatic Ter Beek, who had naturally no 
more humour in him than a dromedary, was affected in 
an extraordinary degree by the ludicrous eccentricity 
of Jan Snep's speech ; added to which, he found him 
so prompt and efficient in his business, that he became 
every day more delighted with the novel acquisition 
he had made. He spoke loudly in his praise to Jan- 
netje, and on the first holiday that occurred invited 
him to spend the afternoon of the day at the Lust-huis. 

Jannetje was in her garden, and was not aware of 
his arrival. Old Katrijn, however, had supplied her 
master and his clerk with pipes and wine, and they set 
in for a jovial evening — an intimation of which was 
conveyed to the ears of Jannetje by the musical sounds 
of a Bacchanalian song which issued from the room, 
whereof the following fragment was alone audible — 
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" Wyn, 6 edele wyn, 
Die al de pyn^ 
En zorg, van my terstond verdwynen doet, 
Wat geef je my een hart vol moed ! 

Een stoop twee, drie, 
Maakt dat ik geen gevaar, hoe zwaar het is, ontzie, 
Noch yU ! " 

" Wine ! O glorious wine ! 
That all worldly pain or care 
Dwindleth quickly into air, 

Courage to my heart supplying ! 
A stoup or two, or may be three. 
Makes me no danger fear or flee. 

However great or trying.' 



>f 



*' Our clerk has a good voice, at any rate,'' said Jan- 
netje. " I only wonder that such a merry soul could 
ever ingratiate himself in the favour of my dad ! Their 
humours are as different as night and day. 1 11 take a 
peep at this prodigy ! ^ 

*' Uw dienaar^ Mejuforouw'*'* (Your servant, Miss), 
said the clerk, with a scrape of his foot, and an awk- 
ward attempt at a bow, as Jannetje entered the room ; 
and^ handing her a chair, again seated himself at the 
table. Jannetje could not forbear a smile, as, with a 
single glance, she measured the strange being before 
her &om head to foot. 

" You are welcome, Mynheer Snep !'* said she, ** for 
your good report has preceded you.'' 

" That 's unfortunate," replied Jan ; " for a good 
report is like a flattering likeness, and, nine times out 
of ten, the original had better keep out of the way for 
fear of comparisons." 
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" Nay, but I am sure we shall not find you want- 
mg. 

"Never," said Snep, — dryly adding, "when the 
board is well covered ! for where the crumbs are thrown, 
Mejuforouwy there the dicky-birds come ! " 

" Then you confess that you are interested P'** 

'^ In a degree ; as women are interesting according 
to their beauty " (here Snep did another bow :) " it *s 
nature, Mejufvrouw. Who ever beheld a tailor run- 
ning after a man who was out at elbows ? No, they 
always solicit custom from those whose nap is scarcely 
ruffled;' 

." Gy hebt gelyk, Jan "^ (You are in the right, Jan), 
said Ter Beek. " Come, drink I'' 

^' Myn dienst aan u " (My service to you), said 
Snep, and quaffed a draught. 

" You possess, at least, the merit of sincerity. Myn- 
heer Snep,'' remarked Jannetje. 

" Humph V* replied the clerk ; " many a plated 
spoon passes for silver." 



CHAPTER VII. 



A LUCKT mX. 



" I THINK I may depend upon you," said Ter Beek. 

** As securely, Mynheer, as you might upon the 
rope of a wharf-crane," was the characteristic response 
of Jan Snep, as they parted for the night. 

The next morning, however, arrived, and the fece- 
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tious and heretofore diligent clerk &iled to be at his 
post. Two hours beyond the customary time elapsed, 
and the Heer Lukas ter Beek began to be nervous and 
fidgety. The cash-box was overhauled, and the books 
were " looked into C^ but the anxious merchant found 
all correct, but still failed in obtaining a satis&ctory 
reply to his oft-repeated query of " Where can he 
be?'^ 

At last, with a flushed face, Jan Snep rolled into 
the office as quick as his legs could conveniently bear 
his rather obese capacity. 

"jBi lieven!'*^ (Dear me!) exclaimed Ter Beek, 
" where have you been ?" 

" Drinking !*" replied Jan Snep. 

^^ De droes haale hem !^ (Deuce take him!) ex- 
claimed Ter Beek mentally. 

** Drinking,^ continued Jan Snep — "and in your 



service."" 



Ter Beek held up his hands in amazement. 

" What hard heads some people have ! — but I 've 
obfuscated the fellow at last." 

"What fellow ?'*• 

" A trusty, red-nosed messenger from Gebruder Bo- 
gaart^ (Bogaart Brothers) '* of Namen'"* (Namur). 
" We have bills to the amount of three thousand guild- 
ers accepted by their house here, if I mistake not ?'''' 

« Well ? '' 

" Well, having ascertained that he was the bearer 
of a packet containing the tidings of their bankruptcy, 
which he was to deliver immediately upon the opening 
of their office, I carelessly invited him to partake of a 
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stoup, with which I plied him so lustily, that he drop- 
ped from his perch at last, and was carried to bed.'"* 

*' I shall be ruined !'"* exclaimed Ter Beek. 

" No, you won'^t,'" replied Jan Snep abruptly. 
" What ! do you think I 've been spending time and 
money, and got fuddled, for nothing ? No ! Let 
Gerrit take the bills immediately, and let them dis- 
count their acceptances. Why, it was only yesterday 
they requested that favour — oblige 'em.*" 

" Excellent thought ! '' cried the trembling Ter 
Beek ; and, without delay, proceeded to act upon 
Snep's suggestion. Gebruder Bogaart were delighted ; 
and so, of course, was Ter Beek. 

It was not till next day that the " trusty messenger **' 
was sober enough to deliver his despatches, and their 
payments were suspended. Ter Beek had now more 
cause than ever to applaud the conduct of Jan Snep, 
which overcame his wonted parsimony so far as to in- 
duce him to present him with a guilder ! 

" Een klein visje^ een zoet visje " (Little fish are 
sweet), said he. 

" True,'' replied Jan, turning over the solitary coin 
in his palm ; *' but it requires a good many of 'em to 
make a dish ! " 

" You 're a droll fellow, Snep," cried Ter Beek, par- 
rying his home-thrust with a smile ; and, carefully tying 
up the neck of his canvas money-b%g, he deposited it in 
his strong box. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THX FEAR AND THB CONFIDENOB OF TRUE LOVE. 

Undee the management of Jan Snep the affairs of 
Ter Beek assumed a most smiling aspect ; whilst the 
love aftair, in which Jannetje found herself inextricably 
involved, began to wear a very serious complexion. 
Wouter was no less successful than assiduous in the 
pursuit of his object ; and, now that it was too late to 
retract, even had the inclination existed, she, like many 
other damsels in the same delicate predicament, began 
to ponder on the probability, or rather improbability, 
of her father^s sanction. 

*' My dear Wouter,*' said she, " you know that it is 
not only impossible, but foolish, to think of marriage 
without the approbation of my fether. Your circum- 
stances, by your own admission, are quite inadequate to 
support us, even in the humblest style ; and although 
love is the very sunshine of life ^^ 

*' It is mere moonshine without the means of sub- 
sistence,'' added Wouter, smiling. " I know what yon 
would say, Jannetje ; but be of good cheer ; let us still 
love on, and leave the rest to fate. Possessed of your 
affection I see no difficulties but what my ingenuity 
may surmount. Before I dared hope that I held a 
place in your memory or affection, it would have been 
folly to have solicited your hand ; but now that I am 
assured of your reciprocal sentiments, I will boldly 
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press my suit, and demand your father^s acquies- 



cence.*" 



(( 



Which he will as boldly deny,*' replied Jannetje. 
" You know not the narrow and interested views of my 
father, my dear Wouter, or you would not rely ^ 
confidently on the issue of your application.** 

** The hope that is bom of requited love, Jannetje,** 
answered Wouter, " is more permanent than a rainbow. 
Let not, therefore, any thought of opposition intrude 
either upon your sleeping or your waking dreams. 
Leave wholly to me the arduous task of seeking the 
proper time and opportunity for a disclosure.** 

*' These arguments sound very pretty by moon- 
light,** said Jannetje ; " but will they bear the light of 
day?** 

" Ay, Jannetje, and win the day, too ! ** answered 
the enamoured swain, in a tone which almost succeeded 
in inspiring her with confidence. 

Katrijn, with the frisking Kato at her heels, entering 
the room at this juncture, suddenly put an end to the 
interesting colloquy, and compelled Wouter to push off 
his boat in haste. 



CHAPTER IX. 

A SPECULATION. 

Teb Beek was by no means a wise or a clever man. 
It is true he had accumulated a good round sum^ but 
this was certainly the result of that blind dispensation 
of worldly goods in which Fortune appears to delight ; 
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for in every diflBculty which had latterly occurred he 
exhibited neither acuteness nor presence of mind ; and 
in several instances would assuredly have lost a consi- 
derable amount had it not been for the prompt inter- 
position and peculiar tact of Jan Snep. 

Business, too, at this epoch, began to assume a very 
different appearance from what it had done at the time 
of his harvest ; and younger and more enterprising men 
entered the fields with whom he would have found it a 
great difficulty to compete, had not the adroit and 
quick-sighted Snep seized the helm, and boldly steered 
him clear of the many shoals and quicksands which 
daily threatened his destruction. But instead of re- 
warding him according to his merits, he still pursued 
the same course of " penny-wise '' generosity, and, as 
Snep quaintly observed, *' He only got a ' little fish ' 
for every whale he caught him/' Still the worthy 
clerk laughed on and persevered. 

One morning when Jan, who had been absent for 
several hours on business, returned to the counting- 
house, Gerrit bade him hasten to his master, who was 
impatiently waiting for him in his private room. Jan 
Snep adjusted his broad-brimmed spectacles, and 
entered. 

" Zyt neevy myn ]dnA^'' (Sit down, my child,) said 
Ter Beek. The '' child '' took a seat ; and beheld a 
lot of papers and parchments spread upon the table 
before the governor. 

" Snep,'' continued he, rubbing his hands, and look- 
ing cunningly at the clerk, " our fortune 's made ! '^ 

^^ I shall be glad to hear if mine be only mended,'' 
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replied Jan, " for it 's rather out at elbows. But have 
a care, Mynheer ; things done in a hurry are seldom 
done well. I remember my clever cousin^ Griete, made 
a pudding in such haste one day, that, when it was 
served up, the apples were wanting. Nothing but solid 
dough, by jingo ! '' 

" Well, well,^ said Ter Beek impatiently ; " but 
I have looked on both sides, and maturely considered 
this speculation. It^s a splendid offer. Read that 
bond." 

Jan Snep conned over the document. ^^ It appears 
very promising,'' 

"Promising!'' cried Ter Beek; " it's as plain 
as the nose on your fiwe." 

" Which, by-the-bye," replied Jan, clapping his 
hand to his proboscis, '' has been reckoned rather hand- 
some ; excuse my partiality for the prominence ! " 

" Whisht ! " exclaimed Ter Beek ; " don't let 's 
waste the time in idle phrase. The Heer Andries 
van Geldorp, mentioned there, will be here presently 
for my decision. There are twenty of the first houses 
would jump at it ! " 

*' If all the churches jump, too," said Jan Snep, 
^^ I shall not like the project a whit the better. I 
hate speculation." 

" Ah, Snep ! " cried Ter Beek ; '* you are but a 
young man in business. Why, some of the first 
merchants in this city have been made by such lucky 
tunn. It 's a hit, depend on 't,— «nd I shall sign the 
bond." 

" As your own master, you* can do what you 
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please,'*^ said Snep : '^ as mine, I can only wish you 



success." 



The Heer Andries yan Geldorp was announced, 
and all further discussion was effectually put an end 
to by the execution of the deed. 



CHAPTER X. 



A " PRETTY KETTLE OF FISH," BUT NO MORE LITTLE FISHES FOR 

JAN SNEP. 



'' Wee my! ik ben verloren!'^'* (Woe is me! I 
am undone !) exclaimed the disconsolate Ter Beek, 
as he threw an open letter across the table to his 
confidential clerk. 

" Lost, indeed ! '^ said Snep, after perusing the 
epistle : " depend on't, Mynheer, this same Van 
Geldorp is an arrant adventurer, and has let you 
in." 

«' Oh ! that bond ! I shall be ruined ! '' 

" Let me see,'' said Snep. " Ah ! the words 
were 'jointly' and * severally;' and, should this fel- 
low prove not worth a rap, (as I fear,) you are liable 
for the whole amount ! " 

" Too true ! " cried the distracted speculator. *' My 
dear Snep, what is to be done ? " 

" Recover the bond." 

" How ? how ? " cried Ter Beek, fittnticly gftusp- 
ing his hand. ^^ Extricate me &om this difficulty, 
Snep, and great shall be your reward.^ 



'>t 
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Jan Snep almost smiled as the thought of the 
'^ little fishes ^^ floated across his mind. 

" A thought strikes me, M)Tiheer5'" said Snep. 
" Sit down, and be calm awhile.^' 

" How cool you are ! Yes, yes ; you are con- 
fident, — you will save me,'' said Ter Beek. 

" I can, and will," replied Snep firmly : " but 
look-ye. Mynheer, such a service,— nay, the many 
services I have already done your house, — ^reasonably 
demand a greater return than any you have yet made 
me. You know my diligence and ability. If I ob- 
tain this bond, — cancel it, — and rescue you firom this 
dilemma, — ^my price is a partnership ! Listen to me. 
Mynheer, without observation, for the time is precious. 
A partnership in your business, and your daughter's 
hand as a collateral security." 

" My daughter's hand ! I cannot force Jannetje 
to '\ 

" Mynheer," continued Snep, ** from the first mo- 
ment I beheld the maiden, I loved her; nor do I 
believe she looks with indifference on me. Of course 
this point requires her voice for the decision ; but in 
love, as in business, I believe I can command suc- 
cess. If her heart be already engaged, — ^^ which I 
doubt, from the seclusion in which she has been kept, 
— ^then I reserve to myself the power of bestowing 
her on the object of her choice." 

" Jan Snep ! " exclaimed the agitated Ter Beek, 
^' circumstances have placed me in such a position 
that I cannot demur." 

The clerk was well aware of this, and, like an able 

L 2 
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general taking advantage of a routed enemy, lie pur- 
sued his point, and pushed forward with his usual 
decision. Hastily drawing up an agreement^ he laid 
it before Ter Beek, and it was executed without de- 
lay Qr hesitation in the presence of Oerrit and another 
clerk in the establishment. 



CHAPTER THE LAST. 

THS CLSRK-H3niT0R. 

On the afternoon of the next day, the clever and 
ambitious Jan Snep was standing, hat in hand, in 
Jannetje^s little parlour ; while that young lady, with 
flushed cheeks and palpitating hearty was reading the 
notable agreement signed by her father. 

" Mynheer Snep,^ said she, " I feel the liveliest 
sentiments of gratitude towards you for the services 
you have rendered my father ; but ^'^ 

Jan Snep looked anxiously upon her as she spoke ; 
and, as she uttered the disjunctive conjunction ^* but^'^ 
his hat dropped from his hand. 

" You refiise me for a partner ? " said he. " Some 
prior engagement can alone render such conduct pos- 
sible or pardonable.'' 

Jannetje hung her head, and blushed. << True, 
Mynheer, I am engaged.'' 

" Then, Mejuforouw^^'* exclaimed he sternl y 

** What then ? " said the trembling girl. 

" Why, then you have spoiled one of the prettiest 
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triangular arrangements that ever entered the noddle 
of Jan Snep to form, — your fether, I, and you ! 
Was there ever such a snug partnership ? " This 
was uttered in such a pleasant tone and humour, that 
Jannetje could not refrain from smiling. " My dear 
Jannetje,'* continued he, '* I will no longer keep you 
in suspense. I know your lover.'' 

«' Indeed ! " 

" And a very fine youth he is,'' continued he ; 
^^ in fiict, they say there is a strong resemblance 
between us. What do you think ? " added he, taking 
off his broad-brimmed spectacles. 

" Why, really," exclaimed Jannetje, starting from 
her chair and gazing upon him, ^^ there is a likeness ! " 

** And what think you now ?" added he, pulling 
off his half-grey wig, and displaying his jet-black • 
hair. 

" Oh ! my dear, dear Wouter ! " cried Jannetje, 
and, rushing into his arms^ she burst into a flood of 
tears^ called forth by the ecstacy of her feelings ; for 
the eccentric Jan Snep was indeed no other than her 
devoted lover, who, by his natural ability, and the 
co-operation of a fiiithful friend in this last, bold, 
and successful stratagem, fairly won the object of 
his early affections. 

• Nor was the Heer Lukas ter Beek a loser by the 
alliance ; for Wouter Gryspeert, by his diligence and 
activity, considerably augmented the revenues of the 
establishment, which soon became, under his manage- 
ment, one of the wealthiest houses .in Amsterdam. 



PUGNACITY. 



MR. KER SNAP. 



We are certainly deeply indebted to the science of 
phrenology for the nnravelling and elucidation of many 
mjateriee. A petty-laiceny peccadillo, or an attocioua 
murder, ate now alike traced to their natural causes in 
the cranium of the cnlprit. Yes ; in those develope- 
ments — those iTory tablets — any man of feeling may 
digitally decipher the peculiar bent of the disposition, 
and reduce it to a demonstration as clear and convincing 
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as any in Euclid to all those who grant the truth of the 
proposition that the science is in&llible. 

For my own part, I must confess I have entertained 
strong doubts ; and, although my friend Glib has exer- 
cised his eloquence with all the unwearjdng patience 
and perseverance of a warm devotee in the cause, ener- 
getically shaking his own head, and affectionately pat- 
ting the « mapped" head on his library table, until I was 
really induced at the time to believe that two heads 
were better than one, and was in a manner compelled, 
by force of argument, *' dashed '* with politeness, to 
express my conviction ; yet I was no sooner liberated 
from the warm atmosphere of his enthusiasm than I 
gradually grew cool again, and imperceptibly resumed 
my heretical notions. 

Never before was the truth of the couplet, 

'^ A man convinced against his will 
Is of the same opinion still/' 

SO forcibly thrust upon me. 

I repeated these rambling discursions of my mind to 
Glib, and told him this was 

" The head and front of my offending.** 

He liked my quotation exceedingly. It was apt and 
phrenological, he said ; but at the same time reproved 
my secession : then, placing his forefinger on my fore- 
h^, he smilingly declared that he had discovered the 
organ of ideality largely developed. 

'' Man is a ruminating animal," said I. 
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^' So is a sheep,^^ replied Glib, smiling sarcastically. 

Glib is a very amiable fellow, however, notwith- 
standing his phrenological bias; and whether that is 
occasioned, like the bias of a bowl, by an infusion of 
lead in his caput, I will not assert; but, I am certain, on 
any other topic he is not only intelligent but intelli- 
gible. 

To oblige him, I once even went so &r as the 
London Institution at the time that renowned phreno- 
logist, Spurzheim, was delivering his lectures. Both 
the man and the matter, I must confess, amused, if 
they did not enlighten me, and I enjoyed the evening 
exceedingly. The ladies tittered, and the gentlemen 
laughed at the lecturer^s illustrations. 

It must be allowed that no Thames waterman, who 
pUes above bridge or below, in his trim-built wherry, 
ever handled a skull with greater dexterity I 

His broken English was very droll : " Take a liddle 
shild sebben year old, and feel his pumps,^^ and so 
forth ; and then he folded his arms, and discoursed so 
placidly, appearing so completely a master of his sub- 
ject, that it was really pleasant to look upon such a type 
of a true philosopher. 

His exhibition of a skull with an osfrontis about an 
inch in thickness, and the unction with which he de- 
clared that such was the exact counterpart of the head 
of an Edinburgh reviewer (for he had been rather 
roughly handled in that erudite work), was the ottly 
occasion throughout the lecture in which he displayed 
any real warmth or excitement ; and he, or his satirical 
allusion, was loudly applauded, — ^for most people are 
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tickled by satire when not directed against them-' 
selves, 

I was led into this ramble by an acknowledgment 
from my friend, Ker Snap, that he had submitted his 
*^' knowledge-box*' to the inspection of an adept in the 
science. 

^' I am quite satisfied there is something in it,*' said 
he. 

" In your knowledge-box, as you call it ? '* said I. 

" No, no : the system,** replied he. ^* What d* ye 
think ? He didn*t know me, I 'm positive ; but he 
had no sooner ran his fingers through my hair, than he 
declared that I had the oigan of combativeness largely 
developed. Is not that a conclusive argument in favour 
of the science ? — ^for you know my propensity, — I am 
fightable. Besides, it corroborates the assertion of the 
Frenchman, who said that there was a nerve, or some- 
thing, in the heads of all Englishmen, which caused 
them to double their fist, and box upon the least pro- 
vocation. I say, old fellow,** continued he, aware of 
^my obtuseness on the subject, ^^ does not this fiict take 
the shine out of your pretended incredulity ? ** 

^^ One swallow does not make a summer, my dear 
Snap,** said I ; ^^ and, if I remember .aright, that left 
eye of yours was rather black from a contusion received 
across the mahogany at the ^ Rainbow * the other night, 
or rather morning. That was a clue.** 

'* My left * peeper * toas in mourning ; but I deny 

that that was sufficient for him to draw a conclusion of 

my combativeness. On the contrary, it might have led 

him to^suppose that I was a coward, or at least could 

l5 
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not take care of myself ;' and you know I can, and no 
mistake. Ask Cribb, Spring,^Ward, or the Pet of the 
Fancy — that 's all/' 

In fiict, no one doubted the pugilistic powers of 
Master Ker Snap ; and I had seen sundry displays of 
it, to my great annoyance^ perhaps envy, for it was 
an amusement in which I could not partake, either 
from the insignificant developement of the said organ 
of combativeness, or from lack of muscle. 

Snap was one of the kindest-hearted men I ever 
knew ; and yet, strange to say^ he was so pugnacious, 
that, like some of the newly-invented lucifers, it was 
only necessary to rub him briskly against a wall, or 
use the slightest friction in the world, and he was in 
a blaze in a moment. Fight he must, and fight he 
would. 

It must be confessed that he invariably took the 
right side, and generally stripped to resent the insult 
of a blackguard, or to take the part of the helpless ; 
but still his Quixotic feeling carried him to an un- 
reasonable extent in righting the wrongs of the op-* 
pressed) and he was consequently in a continual broil. 

He certainly was a perfect master of the art of 
self-defence, and would have shone in the ring — ^like a 
diamond of the first water ! 

That he took a great delight in the sport is indu- 
bitable, for his very language became infected with 
the phraseology of the *^ Fives' Court ;" and even upon 
the most ordinary occasions these ugly words would 
peep out, — 

" Are you going to take the air in Hyde Park this 
afternoon ?'' a friend inquired. 
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" Yes," replied Snap ; " I''m going to have Q.blow r 

Of course, with him every joke was a '* capital Ai<." 

Having vainly endeavoured to persuade him to sign 
a petition to Parliament upon a political subject to 
which he was actually an opponent, I had exhausted 
all my rhetoric, and had nearly given him up, when 
I at last tickled him into submission by unintentionally 
saying, 

'^ Come, Snap, I shall really feel it a personal obli- 
gation if you will put your fist to it."" 

This was what he termed a *' settler,'' and he gave 
in incontinently. 

Observing one day that his hair looked rather darker 
than usual, I accused him of dyeing it. 

*^ No ! — ^honour !" said he. '* The fact is, my crop 
died of its own accord, and so — " 

" You 've taken to a wig ?" 

*' Yes," answered he, laughing ; " come to the 
scratch at last !" 

I encountered him one morning early, just coming 
out of Storr and Mortimer's. He appeared very much 
flushed and ill at ease, and was some seconds before 
he could resume his usual nonchalance. He was evi- 
dently " thrown oflPhis guard." 

" I have been to that jeweller's," said he. 

'* I inferred as much from seeing you come out of 
that jeweller's," I replied, smiling. 

" You 're a wag, and I know you will say— ^" 

'^ What ?" 

" Why, probably, that I have been fighting a — 
yctt^e/." 
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*^ Excuse me from the paternity of such an illegiti- 
mate pun.**^ 

" Well, then, to tell the truth, I have a serious 
engagement on my hands, and I have been to those 
gentlemen to order them to make a ring^'' 

«' Indeed !^' said I. " And pray when and where 
does the encounter come off ?*^ 

" My dear fellow !'* cried he, ** you mistake me. 
I 'm not going to engage in a bout of fisticuffs ; I ^m 
on the point of marriage.'' 

*' Oh ! indeed !'' 

" You remember,** continued he, " that pretty little 
creature in black satin that I saluted the other day in 
the Park ^ 

« Perfectly.'' 

"Well, the afiair has been on the tapis for the 
last three months. Mothers and cousins have all agreed 
—and— I shall be a Benedict in a fortnight." 

" She is certainly a beautiful creature." 

" Is she not ? I am glad to have your favourable 
opinion — I am flattered by it. She is a beautiful 
creature ; she struck me when coming out of chapel.'' 

" How very improper !" I remarked. 

*' Pshaw ! you know what I mean. I was attracted 
by her gnujeful figure." 

"That's more poetical. But," said I, "joking 
apart. Snap, I wish you joy. Of course you will 
henceforth exchange the mawleys for kid-gloves .?" 

'* Certainly," replied he. " I have bought a pretty 
little estate in — ^" 

" In Derbyshire .?" 
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" What induces you to pitch upon that county of 
all others in the United Kingdom ?'' demanded he. 

*' Why, for its being the place par excellence for a 
spar J** 

« Very good,'' said he. " But suppose Mrs. Snap, 
that is to be, should become a mother — ^" 

'* What then ?" 

*' Why, talking of Derbyshire naturally reminds one 
of the Mam Tor, or the mother Ai//, — ^and I should 
not like to see that.'' 

" Spare me !" said I. *^ My dear Snap, you have 
perpetrated a most wretched pun. You know I hate 
those verbal equivocations." 

*' Come, that 's a good one," cried he. *' Why, 
you live by it !" 

^^ Hard by it, you should have said. But the 
estate .'*" 

" It consists of about one hundred acres," replied 
my pugnacious friend, *' comprising arable, pasture, 
and park-like grounds, with a mansion and offices fit 
for the occupation of a man of fortune retiring from the 
noise and bustle of the world — that is, according to the 
advertisement of the renowned Robins. But, in sober 
earnest, it is a pleasant little freehold, &nd situate 
about an hour's ride from the metropolis, per railroad. 
You look incredulous ! Upon my honour it 's true !" 

" Nay, how can I accuse you of any deviation from 
the truth, when you have just assured me that you 
have given oy^x Jibbing ?" said I. 

Mr. Ker Snap then entered into a communication 
^^ private and confidential," and gave me a peep at his 
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views and prospects, which, like Turner's, were of 
course, under the circumstances, rather couleur de rose ; 
concluding by assuring me that he had really cut the 
Fives' Court, and never intended to show fight again. 

" But,*' said I, " you forget you have not yet told 
me where you are going." 

I am going," replied the pugilist, " to Box- 
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A DIALOGUE BETWEEN TWO CHINA 

JARS. 

" These are mere family Jars, madam, 
Which end in — nothing." 

The Blue Stocking, 

A. A STRANGE family this we have got into. And 
what a change ! — from a sober clergyman's study to 
the drawing-room of a fashionable fool. 

B. And yet is it what we must have anticipated. 
Have I not heard the Rev. Mr. Q say, a thou- 
sand times, *' We are but things of clay, and so are 
doomed to continual vicissitudes'' ? 

A. True. But, really, I felt rather alarmed when 
that auctioneer talked so vehemently of ^^ knocking 
us down," — for the pastor so often cautioned his chil- 
dren j&om doing so, and so repeatedly declared we 
should be utterly destroyed, that I really trembled for 
our &te. 

B. I assure you, my equanimity was not disturbed 
in the least, for this is the second sale we have gone 
through uninjured. 

A. The second sale ? 

B. To be sure. Had we- not a sail from China ? 
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A. The auctioneer appeared to have a very great 
opinion of his eloquence. 

B. And yet I heard our present master whisper to his 
friend, ^^ This fellow^s encomiums on these jars is mere 
jar-gon, and his delivery as discordant as the jar-ring 
elements. Look at him ! his eyes a-gog ; his mouth ^s 
a-jar l'^ 

A. You are merry. For my part, I confess I felt 
the deepest sorrow in oiir change. 

B. For the matter of that, I think we were both 
equally moved on the occasion ; and$ however dissimilar 
our sentiments might have been, we were both — car- 
ried away with our feelings. 

A. Ah ! you may jeer, but I was filled with grief — 

B. And I with — water, as the man can testify who 
lifted me ; for he had just raised me, with an exclam- 
ation that *' he would have a larkj"" — when the poor 
fellow unexpectedly got a ducic ! — which he acknow- 
ledged with a grimace, declaring he found the water 
foul! You may call our new master a fool, if you 
will, but he has, at least, discernment ; for, did he not 
bring a couple of his friends to look at us this morn- 
ing, and finish our praises by singing, 

" Sure such a pair were never seen " ? 

A. How lightly you talk ! Cease this shallow dis- 
course, I pray. 

B. Shallow, forsooth ! — at any rate, I am as deep 
as you. The fact is, you are out of spirits, and I am 
elevated : I am on a tripod, and you, at present, on 
the Turkey-carpet. Stop till your three-legged stand 
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comes home, and then we ^11 run on together. At all 
events, let us be friends, though all the world besides 
should go together by the ears ; for I sincerely believe 
we shall not long enjoy the elegances we see around 
us; and, not being a horse-shoe, I really feel some 
apprehensions in going to the hammer again. 
• A. Very true. But my self-love tells me we are 
of too much importance to be lightly cared for. Didn't 
they write on our packing-cases, " Keep this side 
uppermost '' ? 

B. DonH mention it ! I was pitched on my neck 
during the whole journey, and by the jerking and 
jolting was obliged to play a rubber with the deal 
partition. I don't know which suffered most on the 
occasion ; for I was much troubled, and my partner — 
a great deal board ! 

A. Well, I was better off, for they placed me up- 
right, and filled me with rich tumblers, — some dozen, 
at least. 

B. Pie ! What would the Temperance Society say 
to the friend of my youth, who can talk seriously of 
taking a dozen glasses upon such a short journey ? 

A. You know my habits better. I have indeed the 
greatest contempt — 

B. Of course! — for all those that possessed the 
advantages of a clear vision could have discovered at 
a glance, that the company so impertinently intruded 
upon you was cut ! But, then, only think of my dear 
chum and crony going through the streets with a com- 
pany of strolling tumblers ! 

A. You go on at a pretty rate. 
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B. Don^t grumble ; for, at whatever rate I go on, 
you will certainly be up with me when you come to a 
stand. And, though I am merry at your expense, the 
most our enemies can say is, that I am above laughing 
at you. I wish those flowers would come ; for here we 
stand, with our mouths wide open, like a couple of 
rustics at a village iair wondering at the tricks of a con- 
juror. Hark ! there 's a knock ! 
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THE DUPE. 



CHAPTER I. 



DuRAND DE Feeval was a young gentleman of 
faith and credit, that is to say, he had unbounded faith 
in his personal attractions, and an unlimited credit with 
his tailor. 

Fortunate had it been for him had he served an ap- 
prenticeship to the said tailor, for he would then pro- 
bably have learned the economical art of ** cutting his 
coat according to his cloth f ^ whereas, the extravagant 
habits of his juvenility had left him rather " out at 
elbows " in the matter of his private fortune. To re- 
pair his pecimiary losses he had come to the desperate 
resolution of committing — matrimony ! 

Paris was the chosen field for his connubial exploit ; 
and thither, accompanied by his confidential valet, 
Antoine, he resorted. 

There was only one bar to the speedy firuition of his 
hopes and wishes, for Durand had determined in his 
own mind that the partie he should elect should be as 
much indebted to Beauty as to Fortune. Now there 
was ft plentiftil crop of widows, and ladies of a certain 
age, who would have listened most favourably to the 
attentions of so elegant a youth ; but De Ferval re- 
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served his arrows for a different mark, and his affections 
for a more attractive market. Always on the wing, he 
was one day sauntering in the gardens of the Tuileries, 
accompanied by his valet, when he was struck by the 
appearance of two ladies. The elder, a tall, slender, 
but by no means inelegant figure, was dressed in the 
extravagance of the prevailing fiuthion ; her compa- 
nion — a lovely blondcy and simply attired, moved like 
a Grace, and looked like a Hebe just stepped from her 
pedestal. 

As De Ferval gazed upon tliis charming creature, his 
heart was affected by the most lively emotion. He cer- 
tainly experienced a sensation as new as it was extra- 
ordinary. 

" Are you unwell, Monsieur ? '' inquired Antoine 
anxiously, as his master staggered and supported him- 
self against the pedestal of one of the many statues 
which adorn the gardens. 

" What a divinity !" said Durand, looking ardently 
after the receding object of his fascination ; *' what an 
air ! '' Antoine was amazed, and followed the direc- 
tion of his master's eyes. " Yes, I have discovered 
the long-sought object at length !'' 

** And a pretty length sh^ is!'' cried Antoine, 
whose attention was riveted on the more prominent 
figure of the elder of the two. " And as for the air — 
egad ! it passes her without obstruction, for she is as 
straight and smooth as a May-pole I ' Elle est femme 
TurquCy Monsieur^ elle est ennemie de la Gra.iss£ 
(Grice)"^ — (She is a Turkish woman, Sir, she is a 
foe to fat — grease'''*). 
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"Are you blind, Antoine?'' cried Durand. ** I 
mean that delicate rose-bud blooming on her arm.'' 

" Oh, ah ! '' exclaimed Antoine ; " there is certainly 
a little ^ difference,^ as the cavalier said when he saw 
his two friends draw their rapiers. And I 'm think- 
ing ^ 

" Abtoine ! '' interrupted the* impatient master, " I 
am afraid I take more interest in that damsel than is 
consistent with my prudent resolves; but there is 
really a certain something — a — a — ^you understand.*" 

" Perfectly,'' said the attentive valet, smiling; "but 
if there 's not a certain something which you require 
attached to those pretty personals ? '' 

*' We must inquire into that,'' replied Durand ; 
" but see, they return. Now mark me, Antoine," 
continued he ; " do not notice or appear to belong to 
me, but watch them closely ; and, when they quit the 
promenade, follow their footsteps, and endeavour to 
ascertain whether she 's really worth — "^ 

'^ The stipulated amount of ^" 

" Psha ! — my attention ! You cannot mistake 
her ^" 

'* Although there may be a great many like her — as 
well as yourself," said Antoine, who could not possibly 
refrain from a joke. 

" Look !" cried the enraptured admirer, " what be- 
witching smiles irradiate her beautiful countenance ! 
Follow:, Antoine, follow ! " 

" Depend on me," said Antoine. " Je suivrai ces 
souEis comme un matou — (I will follow those smiles 
(or mice) like a tom-cat)," 
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Turning upon tis heel, the adroit Antoine now dili- 
gently followed his master s instructions — and the two 
ladies ; and in about a quarter of an hour thej glided 
from the party-coloured crowd, with the watchful valet, 
like a shadow, close in their rear. 

De Ferval, in a fever of anxiety, returned to his hotel, 
to await the issue of Antoine^s inquuries. 



CHAPTER II. 

Lolling in one chair, his legs extended upon two 
others, Durand alternately employed himself with sip- 
ping Ch&teau Margaux, and cooling his palate with an 
ice. 

" How perfectly ridiculous," said he, soliloquising, 
" that I, who have survived the years of indiscretion, and 
cut my teeth of wisdom, should now be fooled by a 
pretty face I After all, she may prove to be nothing 
more than some intriguing marchande des modes — a 
trickster — an adventurer : — ^but no ! — I wrong her ; — 
there is a gentility — a modesty — a grace ! Yes ! by 
Heaven she is a paragon ! No, no ! — my judgment 
cannot possibly be so blinded by passion as to lead me 
into such an egregious error. Should I be mistaken, 
I am not yet so deeply dipped in love but I may 
prudently beat a retreat.^' 

Antoine entered the room — Durand was on his feet 
in a moment. 

'^ Well, Antoine, well ? " demanded he. 

" Adieu panier, vendanges sont fakes ! — ('Tis all 
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over, we are a day after the fair ! "") exclaimed the 
valet : " there is already a rival in the field I'" 

" Never ! '' 

" It 's true.'' 

" You must be imposed upon." 

" Nay, I am not one of those who are to be told 
that * des vessies sont des lanternes' — (the moon is 
made of green cheese)," replied Antoine. *' I have 
sifted the affair thoroughly, and I am convinced there 
is a man in the way." 

*^ A mere dangler, perhaps," said Durand ; " not 
an accepted lover ? " 

" That I could not ascertain," answered the valet ; 
*' but it does look rather suspicious when a man is per- 
mitted to pay his attentions to a young lady, and goes 
shopping with both aunt and niece ! and you must 
allow it is a poor tabby indeed that gains admittance to 
the dairy and does not lick the cream, while the poor 
caterwauler on the outside has but a sorry chance of 
wetting his whiskers ! " 

" Has she a fortune ? " 

" Ample and attractive." 

" And the aunt ? " 

"A pension as slender as her own perpendicular 
person." 

" Then I am resolved ^" 

"To beat a retreat.?" 

" No ; to beat my rival !" replied the enthusiastic 
De Ferval ; ** and I do think, without vanity, Antoine, 
Nature has given me a letter of recommendation that 
will avail me something:" — and he turned his eyes 
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towards one of tlie mirrors which adorned the apart- 
ment, with a confident complaisance that was truly 
exhilarating. 

^^ Self-esteem and assurance are a pair of crutches 
for a cripple !" said Antoine. '* At all events, I would 
try the race with my gentleman." 

*' I will,'' replied Durand ; ** the prize is at least 
worth the contest; and faint heart never won &ir 
lady." 

" Then let us begin the campaign without delay,'' 
said Antoine ; '^ for our last louis-d'or will change its 
complexion in a few days ; and, though blank-cartridges 
make a great noise, there 's no carrying on the war 
without shot. A pennyless man in Paris is like a 
balloon without gas — a handle without a blade — a bar- 
row without a wheel — a key without a lock — a watch 
without a spring 



*' Hold !" cried Durand. " Don't damp the ardour 
of my inclination by your cold, trite similes ; but put 
your best leg foremost." 

" Excuse me. Monsieur," interrupted Antoine ; 
" but my two legs are as equal as they are elegant 
in their proportions. Do you know, Monsieur, that 
I owed my first election to the livery to these staunch 
supporters ? The Duchess de la Bondonnois was 
quite a connoisseuse in legs, and always boasted of 
having the finest show of calves in the city ! I could 
tell you a story — ^but nous avons d^autres chats a 
fouetter (we have other fish to fry) ; I'll go beat 
the bushes whfle you shoot the birds as they rise." 

^'And, should success attend me^" said Durand, 
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" depend on it you sliall be rewarded for your ser- 
vices." 

^' I am satisfied on that head," replied the grateftil 
Antoine ; " so now let us forth, and, having found 
which way the wind blows, raise our kite !" 

Having assisted at his master^s toilet, and seen him 
go forth " tire a quatre epingles " (as neat as hands 
could make him), as he said, Antoine prepared himself 
for his part in the performance. 



CHAPTER III. 

As Antoine was prowling about the residence of De 
Ferval's innamorata^^ he observed a lackey in a smart 
livery sally from the door. His practised eye mea- 
sured him from top to toe : an easy task, indeed, for 
he was short of stature, and almost as broad as he was 
long; and had, moreover, such a good-humoured 
rubicund countenance, that Antoine resolved to be- 
come better acquainted with this well-fed brother of the 
cloth on the instant. Advancing towards him, and 
elevating his gold-laced hat, and projecting his right 
toe, he saluted him with the grace of a dancing- 
master. The other, determined not to be outdone by 
his politeness, answered his salute with the same ges- 
tures upon a broader scale. 

" Will Monsieur do me the honour to direct me 
to the Rue de ?" said Antoine. 

*' With all the pleasure in the world," replied the 
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other ; ^^ or rather allow me, Monsieur, the felicity 
of showing you the place ?'' 

^^ Mille graces !'*'' said Antoine ; "but I am aiiaid 
I intrude upon your valuable time, Monsieur ? *^ 

" Not at all, mon chtr Monsieur^ answered the 
other ; " I shall be but too happy.'' 

" I shall make no further apology, then, Monsieur,^' 
said Antoine ; " for I feel it a pleasure to be under 
an obligation to a gentleman of your favour and good 
breeding: I accept the agreeable offer of your com- 
pany." 

Again their beavers were raised, and they walked on 
together, Antoine exerting himself to the utmost to 
ingratiate himself in the good graces of the obese ser- 
vitor. There is, indeed, a sort of freemasonry among 
the class to which they pertained that renders any 
other recommendation than a smart livery quite un- 
necessary. 

** You are a stranger in Paris ? " said the &t 
valet. 

** We have been here aboi^t a week.*' 

'* Have you a large femily ?** 

" Only the governor." 

** That 's pleasant,'' said his guide. " Is he rich ? " 

" Not very much encumbered with the specie," 
replied Antoine ; " but he has great expectations, 
and is as generous as a prince, and is la coqueluche 
de toutes lesfemmes (the darling of all the women).*' 

*' Is he liberal?" 

" Liberal ! *' exclaimed Antoine — " liberal to ex- 
cess. The &ct is, his purse is the same as my own." 
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This last assertion was strictly true — ^for it contained 
about as much. 

" You 're a happy fellow !" 

" I hope you have as good a master,'' said An- 
toine. 

" No, indeed," replied the other, smiling ; ** but I 
have two mistresses." 

" That is sufficient to account for the polish in your 
manners," said Antoine ; " for the influence of the fair 
sex upon us men is as imperceptible as it is extraordi- 
nary in its effects." 

This last compliment was a home-thrust to the self- 
esteem of the ladies' man, which he answered with a 
bow. Having now arrived at the spot for which he 
had inquired, Antoine declared he could not part with 
his new acquaintance without drawing a cork, and 
pouring a libation. 

To this proposition the other instantly agreed, upon 
the express condition that he should treat the '' stran- 
ger ;" which, after a tolerable show of resistance on the 
part of Antoine, was finally acceded to. 

While they quaffed their wine, Antoine '^ drew " 
from the communicative Gaspard that Agatha de Saint 
Firmin was the guardian of Adelaide de Florinville, 
her niece, who possessed a very handsome fortune: 
that she could not marry without the consent of her 
aunt : and that the rival he had ascertained was fre- 
quenting the house was a M. de Jourdain, a wealthy, 
avaricious, and mean man ; for Gaspard declared that 
neither he nor any of the servants had ever seen the 

" colour of his money." Excited by the exhilarating 
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beverage and the playfiil wit of Antoine, the worthy 
Gaspard declared, with his hand upon his heart, that 
he earnestly wished for a better acquaintance, and that 
nothing would give him greater pleasure than the union 
of their respective families, to the fruition of which he 
would willingly devote the humble talents he pos- 
sessed. 

Embracing each other in the most amiable manner, 
the two valets separated, Antoine having first obtained 
the promise of Gaspard that he would spend the even- 
ing with him at his master^s hotel. 



CHAPTER IV. 

** Come, come, De Jourdain,^ exclaimed the elegant 
Durand, ^^ donH flinch : we must discuss another 
bottle of Burgundy, and then to the Opera with all my 
heart." 

" Well, well,^ replied the opulent plebeian ; *Vyou 
do with me just as you like.'' And^the other bottle 
was placed upon the table ; for De Jourdain was no 
flincher when another was to pay the reckoning. 

De Ferval, acting upon the intelligence of Antoine, 
had sought the acquaintance of his rival ; and his con- 
nexions, manners, and address soon obtained what he 
so ardently desired, and he had little difficulty in pre- 
vailing upon him to partake of his hospitality. 

As the wine circulated, De Ferval turned the dis- 
course upon women in general, and then upon the two 
ladi^ in particular who had attracted his attention in 
the gardens. 
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" I am on a good footing there, I assure you,'** 
remarked De Jourdain. 

" Indeed ! you are, then, a most fortunate man,**' 
replied De Ferval. 

" Why, I do believe I have excited a little envy,"' 
said De Jourdain. 

" The aunt is a very amiable creature ?**' 

« Very." 

"And of course her dowry — such a considerable 
sum — is sure to win her admirers, even had Nature 
been sparing in her gifts.^ 

" Certainly," replied De Jourdain, whose attention 
was riveted by every word that fell from the gallant's 
lips ; " but pray, De Ferval, where did you learn that 
she was an heiress ?^' 

" From the best authority. I know everybody," 
answered De Ferval : *^ but, of course, you are not 
ignorant of the feet ?" 

" No ! oh, no ! " said the cunning De Jourdain, 
although it was too evident to his companion that he 
was the first who had imparted the veracious communi- 
cation to the lover — of money. 

It was a subject of inward gratulation to De Ferval 
to see that he really *^ nibbled " the gilded bait., 

" But money has never been my object," continued 
Durand : " I 'm all for love. You will, perhaps, 
deem me imprudent, but ^" 

**»No ; every man has his fancy," replied De Jour- 
dain ; and, occupied by his own pleasant thoughts, he 
filled a bumper. 

Antoine entered the apartment. 
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" You have been drinking, sirrah?'' exclaimed De 
Perval. 

** I beg your pardon, Monsieur," replied Antoine ; 
'Vbut the fact is, Madame de Saint Firmin's gentle- 
man is supping with me.'' 

" Who ?" demanded De Jourdain. 

^' Gaspard, Monsieur." 

" Indeed !" cried De Jourdain. 

" An excellent thought ! " exclaimed De Ferval. 
*' Look ye, Antoine ; I want to obtain some informa- 
tion respecting that family ; you understand me — the 
screen ! " 

Antoine bowed and departed. 

" That 's my authority," said De Ferval : ** servants 
always know more respecting the affairs of their mas- 
ters and mistresses than they frequently do them- 
selves." 

** Too true," said De Jourdain. " What a tactician 
you are, De Ferval ! The thought never struck me 
till now. But what do you propose ? " 

" Follow me, and I '11 let you into a secret," said 
De Ferval. 

CHAPTER V; 

In the apartment which Antoine occupied was a 
large screen, behind which Durand and his friend con- 
cealed themselves. Antoine and Gaspard were enjoy- 
ing themselves to their hearts' content. 

" Come, fill," said Antoine ; " and here, I '11 give 
you the health of Madame Adelaide." 
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The two valets quaffed bumpers to the beauty's 
health. 

** A sweet lady," said Gaspard ; " if her fortune 
were only equal to her beauty, what a rare prize she 
would be !'' 

*' I thought you said your mistress was rich ? " said 
Antoine. 

" Yes, the other — Madame Agatha," replied Gas- 
pard. 

'' Oh ! " cried Antoine, " I thought '' 

*' Ay, and so does all the world, I believe," said 
Gaspard ; " but she is deucedly afraid of fortune- 
hunters, and takes great pains to let the world know 
that she is not worth a denier,'^'* 

" That is strange." 

" I differ with you there," replied Gaspard : '* I 
think she is perfectly right ; and the upshot will pro- 
bably be that her niece will inherit her property." 

De Ferval, considering that his new acquaintance 
had heard quite sufficient, withdrew him &om the 
apartment. De Jourdain was evidently delighted, and, 
man of the world as he was, could not conceal his 
satisfaction &om the penetrating Durand. 

" Although my previous information is confirmed," 
said De Ferval, " I must confess I am rather disap- 
pointed in the extent of. the valet^s communication. 
Nor have you gained a notch. Monsieur ; for with all 
these particulars you were before acquainted." 

** Certainly," said De Jourdain ; " but yet it is rather 
interesting to hear the sentiments and opinions of these 
underlings." 
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" Yes, it is very ludicrous," said De Ferval, mean- 
ing the mental deductions of the retired trader. 

Thej soon afterwards repaired together to the Opera, 
where the delighted De Jourdain introduced his dear 
friend to the blushing Adelaide ; and, sedulously de- 
voting himself to Madame Agatha, left him to improve 
the opportunity with the beautiful object of his admi- 
ration. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Early on the following morning De Jourdain was at 
the toilet of Madame Agatha. She was highly flat- 
tered by his presence, and he as awkward as it is pos- 
sible to suppose a man of his one idea of ^^ business." 
His reading being confined principally to ledgers, 
journals, and invoices, his language was rather technical 
than copious. 

" Madame," said he, drawing his chair nervously 
towards her, " I — I had the honour of sending you a 
letter of yesterday^s date, containing proposals for a 
partnership, requesting an answer in due course." 

" Which I should certainly have complied with," 
replied Agatha with real emotion, '^ had you not ap- 
peared in person so (|uickly afterwards, as to render it 
unnecessary. In a word, Monsieur de Jourdain, in all 
partnerships you know that equality of fortune is 
greatly to be desired; now, I have nothing — a mere 
trifle." 

" My dear Madame," continued hc; emboldened by 
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her confession, " you do yourself injustice, I am no 
fortune-hunter; all my speculations have fortunately 
been attended with success^ and I have sufficient, in all 
prudence, to please myself in the choice of a wife with- 
out the least regard to pecuniary matters. Madame, I 
offer you my hand without any stipulation whatever, 
and I believe the account I can render of myself (errors 
excepted) will not be objected to by the most fasti- 
dious. Is it a bargain ?'^ 

** Really, my dear Monsieur,'' said the blushing 
Agatha, ** I cannot — 

'' Nay — 

^^ I cannot refuse so kind and generous an offer, 
continued she^ as she placed her bony hand in his. 

" I am happy !" exclaimed De Jourdain ; and, kiss- 
ing her taper fingers, he added — " say when shall the 
bond be ratified by Holy Mother Church ? '' 

After naming several distant periods with all the due 
decorum and bashfulness of a maiden, to all of which 
the ardent De Jourdain objected, she finally consented 
that the coming morrow should be the happy day. 
His worldly prudence prevented him from inquiring too 
abruptly into the worldly possessions of his affianced 
bride; but still he thought he possessed sufficient 
address to arrive at the desired point without startling 
the lady : he therefore, under the mask of a pretended 
interest in her wel&re, affectionately inquired if his 
dear Agatha had any requisition to make relative to a 
settlement of pin-money, &c.^ before the indissoluble 
knot should be tied. Her woman's cunning, however, 
was more than a match for his insidious kindness. 

u5 
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** My dear Monsieur," said Agatha, '* I have long 
since resolved never to bestow my hand unless my heart 
could accompany it. My ready compliance with your 
earnest intreaties sufficiently testifies the esteem in 
which I hold you: anything that your affection may 
hereafter bestow upon me, I shall be happy to receive ; 
but not now. No, Monsieur ! I rely too confidently on 
your affection to make any sordid stipulation.^^ 

" Excellent creature ! " exclaimed De Jourdain, 

^* you shall not be disappointed ; you shall not find 

that your confidence is reposed in an ungenerous man.^ 

" There is only one circumstance,''' added Agatha, 

'* which I consider it proper to communicate. That 

poor child '*'* 

" A child !" exclaimed the startled De Jourdain. 
*' My dear niece, Adelaide." 
" Oh !" said the lover, with a long breath, as if sud 
denly relieved from an ominous weight. 

*' She is so entirely dependent on me, who am her 
lawful guardian," continued Agatha, ^^ that I must be 
allowed still to keep the dear creature with me until I 
can find a settlement for her in some judicious match." 
^' I will not thwart your affectionate solicitude on 
the child's behalf," said De Jourdain ; and, smiling, 
he added, " I think she will not long be a care to 
either of us ; I think my friend, De Perval, is not only 
deeply smitten with her, but is, in respect of birth and 
connexions, every way an eligible match." 

'* He is certainly an elegant youth," said Agatha ; 
^^ and, if he has your consent, mine shall not be with- 
held, depend on it." 
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This was a great relief to the prudent De Jourdain, 
who had a great objection to feed more mouths than 
was necessary ; and he soon proceeded to make arrange- 
ments with De Ferval for the consummation of his own 
and the lover's suit. 

The next morning the two couples were united ; and, 
after the ceremony, De Ferval and his bride, accom- 
panied by the faithful Antoine, the bibulous Gaspard, 
and two maids, bade adieu to De Jourdain and his 
spouse, and departed for Lyons. 

Durand was too happy, indeed, to escape the explo- 
sion of the ludicrous denouement which he anticipated 
when the cautious De Jourdain should be enlightened 
as to the actual extent of his wife's property. 

Antoine and Gaspard were both delighted at the 
success of their plot ; and Adelaide, who was also let 
into the secret, heartily rejoiced at the good fortune of 
her aunt. 

*< I know her well,'' said she ; " she is a shrewd 
woman, very fond of having her own way ; and there is 
no one more capable of managing M. de Jourdain, or 
assisting in the circulation of his wealth. He is well 
and deservedly matched," 




MR. CHIMPANZEE. 



THE DISAPPOINTED TRAVELLER. 



Mb. Chimpanzee vas bom witb a silver spoon in 
his month, — thanks to the foresight of his matern&l 
grand&ther, who had " tied down^ the bulk of an 
immense fortune, accumalated in the East Indies, in 
the hands of trustees, for the sole nse and benefit of 
the " little monkey,^ as he femiliarly, and not inap- 
propriately, termed his in&nt grandson ; for his £ither 
had prodigally dissipated the fortune he had received 
with his wife, and was compelled in the decline of life 
to live upon his wits,— a stem necessity, indeed, for 
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one to whom Nature had been so niggardly in her gifts ; 
for, if there ever were a head that might be advertised 
to be '' let unfurnished," the upper story of Mr. Chim- 
panzee, senior, certainly came within the unflattering 
description. Young Chimpanzee inherited this va- 
cuum, and that was all ; for the rest, he exhibited the 
same tenacity for money as his prudent grand&ther ; 
and, the sire being fortunately gathered to his fathers 
while the son was in his minority, his principal, as well 
as his principles, escaped the deterioration which they 
would otherwise have inevitably sustained. 

Having finished his education, or rather left school, 
where the knowledge of his wealth induced the masters 
to treat him with every indulgence, he had all the 
world before him where to choose ; and, being loco- 
motively inclined, resolved to travel. 

Like all those who possess no brains, he required 
the stimulus of action to supply the want of thought. 
He knew nothing of geography, — the only globes he 
had ever studied being those pretty prismatic ones 
blown through a tobacco-pipe, billiard-balls, and bowls. 
In the study of history he had got through those stand- 
ard works, " The Seven Champions of Christendom," 
" Jack the Giant-killer," and the other " Jack who 
had Eleven Brothers." Stored with this classical 
knowledge, he set forth to see the world. 

But how many go to sea, and see nothing ! Chim- 
panzee was the very man to travel from Dan to Beer- 
sheba, and say, " 'Tis all barren." There appeared to 
be neither speculum nor speculation in his dull unre- 
flecting optics ; and to his matter-of-fact mind a ruin 
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was a ruin, and nothing more ; for his reading afforded 
no pleasant association of bygone spirits with the ob- 
ject before him. 

The Bey of Tripoli or the Bay of Naples were both 
alike in sound and significance to him, until, haying 
seen both, he declared they were both " deep 'uns,''' and 
that it was as dangerous to try your craft upon the one 
as the other. When told that he would find rein-deer 
in Lapland, where snow and ice abound, he replied with 
the utmost importance, as if pronouncing a logical de- 
duction, " Of course, where water freezes, it is always 
scarce, and that accounts for the rain being dear. Any 
fool could see that with half an eye !" 

In answer to one querist, who was amiably employed 
in " drawing him out '' before a large party, he said, 
that, when he " threaded ^ the *' Needles,'' he was 
^* sewed up'' by sea-sickness, and was unable to dis- 
cover whether they had eyes as well as points,'''* 

Of his travels in the East, all that could be gleaned 
from his gatherings, or gathered from his gleanings, 
was, that some of the tribes had troubled him by their 
extortions ; that he had once found the Kurds in his 
toay ; and that, notwithstanding the notorious fidelity 
and attachment of the menials in India, he had been 
Coolie served ; and that his groom could curry his rice 
and his horse with equal skill. 

In Africa, he vowed that his chops were broiled ; but 
as for the Coast being Gold, it was a complete hoax ; 
that the evening dews were heavy, but speedily evapo- 
rated before the morning sun, and ventured to remark, 
what an agreeable thing it would be for some folks if, 
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when their bills and debts became ducy they should 
be '^ taken up^' and evaporate as'readily. 

Having somewhere read or heard that there were 
" tongues in the running brooks,'' he was grievously 
disappointed when he saw the mouth of the Nile, and 
found — no tongue in it ! 

Visiting Naples, of course he climbed Vesuvius, 
and, looking into the crater, declared he saw nothing in 
it. As he descended, the '* dew was on the spray,'' 
and he observed that he had often heard talk of 
" mountain dew," and that his Irish servant had 
informed him that it was a '' drop o' the crater ^'^'^ 
of the truth of which he appeared now quite con- 
vinced. 

Cape Horn and the Cape of Good Hope he regarded 
in the same light as he did his Macintosh cape, and 
declared that they were invented solely for the purpose 
of keeping out the water. 

Norway he did not touch upon, because he was 
informed it was only famous for its trade in deals ; 
and he very ingeniously concluded that he could see 
a Deal of Norway at home, without the trouble of a 
long voyage. 

Venice he visited, not from any association in 
his mind with any interesting historical reminiscences 
connected with the place, for reading had supplied 
his memory with none ; but a pleasant party, with 
whom he had accidentally met, was going thither, 
and he was pleased with anything or anybody that 
supplied him entertainment without the cost of 
thinking. 
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One of the ladies, a romantic lass of nineteen, had 

sung, 

" Row gently here, 
My gondolier !*' 

and accompanied herself on the guitar with so much 
skill, that, even to his unpractised ears, it was really 
agreeable, and he longed to see the gondolas. 

His disappointment, however, was great when he 
beheld those fleet vehicles darting through canals, so 
black, and dingy, and unadorned. They were contemp- 
tible in his eyes, compared with the smart wherries of 
his native Thames ; and, indeed, he looked upon them 
as no better than so many juvenile coal-barges starved 
to the genteelest proportions. He stood upon the 
*^ Bridge of Sighs,^ and declared it was no size at 
all, — ^not much bigger than the bridge of a bass-viol : 
a base violation of the truth, according to most travel- 
lers, and for which Mr. Chimpanzee ought to have been 
made to answer in the Court of Arches. 

In Canton he found the tea very strong, (while in 
Scotland he discovered that their " Toy" was all 
water.) As for the men of China, he was surprised 
to find them composed of common clay. He expressed 
great curiosity to pass the gates, and view the wonders 
beyond, but neither his wealth nor his influence could 
obtain the desired boon. He never passed the mystic 
barrier ; although, as he paradoxically observed, some 
of the natives did ** take him in**' before his de- 
parture. 

He had a peep at Holland, where the King is the 
Baroness D'Aultremont's " leman/'^ and the Prince 
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of Orange^s father. He thought that they must be 
good soldiers, as he was told they had been long &mous 
for having *' mounted" more " breeches'' than any other 
nation under the sun ! 

When asked about their fine arts, he confessed that 
he had seen an immense number of those celebrated 
paintings in blue and white, termed '* Dutch <t7es," 
and that he purchased a hat there ! As for the coun- 
try, it was flat as a bowling-green ; the cheese and 
women round as bowls. He wondered much from 
whom such a race had sprung, declaring that he had 
never heard them speak of their sires, although they 
eulogised their dams continually. 

One observation he did make, which really had some 
degree of sense in it ; he said that he thought it would 
be a vast improvement, in an agricultural point of view, 
if they could pull the Boot of Italy on the Calf of 
Man ! And uttered a truism, which was incontro- 
vertible, namely, that, when speaking of the beauties 
of the East, he asserted that Arabia ^^ bore the 
palm ! " 

He laughed at the idea of the world being round, as 
a gross absurdity ; and assured everybody that he had 
been in all parts, and found it flat — very flat ! He 
had sailed on the White, the Red, and the Black Sea, 
only to discover the accuracy of his school-grammar 
in stating '* the sea is green^ and the errors of the 
hydrographers, who had really no colourable pretext 
for calling them names which they do not deserve. 

Of course, like most English travellers, he had seen 
but a small portion of his own country ; although, like 
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Cook, he had made a voyage round the w(^Id. Id 
fact, Chimpanzee^s voyage might not inappropriately 
be termed a cook^s, for, being much inclined to good 
eating, (the only thing in which he evinced any real 
tastCy) he estimated the qualities of the countries he 
visited by the number of good dishes wherewith he 
was entertained. He was, indeed, a perfect gour- 
mand ; and, like a goose, was ^^ indifferent,^^ unless 
well stuffed. 

Even his speech was tinctured by his Heliogabalic 
foible; and his ordinary phrase, when he threatened 
to punish a varlet of a waiter, was, that he would dress 
him, or *' settle his hash.^ 

When a friend (such friends as he could boast) took 
him in his yacht to the Isle of Wight, all the admi- 
ration he expressed was for the shrimps. As for the 
beauties of Shanklin Chine, or any other chine unac- 
companied by turkey, he regarded with the most inef- 
fable contempt ; and New-port could not by any means 
be palatable to a bon-vivanty and a man of his way of 
drinking. 

The ladies, of course, no sooner heard of his pran- 
dial propensities than they regarded him with con- 
tempt, notwithstanding the fame of his wealth; but 
still, to his fortune, and this very inclination to the 
good things of the world, combined, he was ultimately 
indebted for a wife. 

In a certain fox-hunting county there dwelt, in all 
the pride and bloom of five-and-twenty, a squire's 
daughter, whose personal charms and vanity were much 
upon a par ; and whose pa was very much reduced in 
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worldly circumstances by keeping a stud and kennel 
far above his means ; in fine, when he first fell in with 
Mr. Chimpanzee, he was mounted on a fine hunter, 
going to cover, and going to the dogs. 

He certainly extended his optics when he beheld the 
youth in the field, comparing him to a monkey bestrid- 
ing a pitchfork ; but, being flattered by his purchasing 
a horse at his recommendation (one of his own stud, 
by-the-bye), he not only invited him to his house, but 
returned the visit to his splendid residence at '* Chim- 
panzee Folly." The acute fox-hunter saw at a glance, 
as he afterwards declared, that he had started the game, 
and was determined to bag it ; for^ although he could 
not admire his ^^ seat," he was extravagant in the praise 
of his mansion ! 

" His Poll and this youngster," he declared, " would 
make a most excellent * couple.' '' And he took care 
to improve the acquaintance by inviting Mr, Chim- 
panzee to spend a week at his " box,'' where an excel- 
lent dinner baited the trap into which it was intended 
he should run. " His Poll," he proudly proclaimed, 
" was the best cook in the country, and had superin- 
tended the whole dinner." A bland smile spread over 
the dull countenance of Chimpanzee ; and, when he 
beheld the belle, he certainly thought she was very 
handsome, especially after a confederate of the fox- 
hunter's had clenched the nail he had so dexterously 
driven, by informing Chimpanzee that ^' she was a great 
toast^ and happy would that young man be who had 
her for his wife." Of course, he nibbled the inviting 
bait, and was caught. 
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There are more Chimpanzees in the world than 
people wot of, albeit they are cried up as such rarities ! 
The matter-of-&ct critics may, after all, perhaps 
chuckle, and declare this to be only the disjointed tak 
of a Chimpanzee, and laugh at the wag. 
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NAJRAN AND SHIREEN. 



" It is impossible to attain the jewel of thy wishes by thy own 

endeavours ; it is a vain ima^nation to think that it will come to 

thee without assistance." 

Hafiz. 

of the perfidy of afrasitab and the fidelity of rudaki. 

Sakandar, whose heart was as pure as the gem of 
Golconda, and the light of whose virtues and benefi- 
cence was reflected on the bright feces of all around 
him, after amassing considerable treasure, yielded up 
his spirit to Orosmasdes,* in the encouraging hope 
that his actions were recorded in the golden volume of 
Al Syil.-j* To Afrasiyab, his brother, he confided the 
care and education of his only son, Najran, who was 
beautiful as a hyacinth. The affectionate father had 
spared no cost in the cultivation of his mind, and, al- 
though scarcely sixteen, he had already read " The 
Heart of Histories,'' J and stored his memory with the 
poetical beauties of the Baharistan (Mansion of the 
Spring, by Jami), and the Gulistan (a Bower of Roses, 

* The Supreme Creator. 

t The angel who takes an account of men's actions. 

t A History of Persia, by Abdallatif, a native of Cazvin. 
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by Sadl)y and wrote elegantly, as well in the Nisklii 
as the Shekesteh and Talik* chaiacter. 

When the bitterness of his grief was assuaged by 
time, and his young heart, which had been bowed 
like a young sapling in the storm, had recovered its 
elasticity, he eagerly resumed his studies, and for two 
years spent his hours, no less agreeably than profitably, 
in the ardent pursuit of knowledge ; but now, having 
attained an age when he deemed himself capable of 
managing his own affairs, he humbly requested his 
uncle to resign the government of his possessions. 
Afrasiyab, however, had held the reins so long that he 
was startled at the prospect of losing his power, and 
felt loth to yield to his reasonable request. For a 
moment he stood like one suddenly aroused firom a 
beautifiil vision to the cold realities of life, and then 
shrank in confusion from the presence of the astonished 
Najran. Mean and narrow-minded avarice had found 
no difficulty in taking possession of his heart, and go- 
verning his thoughts ; and Ahriman,-)* delighted, hover- 
ed continually near to catch his wavering spirit. 

Scarcely had the glorious Mithras^ bathed his gold- 
streaming locks in the western wave, and obscurity 
was spread around, when thoughts, dark as the hour, 
filled the mind of Afrasiyab. With desperate intent, 
he summoned Rudaki to his presence : he was the 
slave who slept in the ante-chamber of Najran. 

* Names of the different characters, or hands, in which the 
Persian language is written, 
t Lucifer. 
X A personification of the sun. 
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** Rudaki/' said Afrasiyab, placing a purse of gold 
in his hand, '^ thou art a faithful slave.^'' Rudaki 
bowed, and his fingers instinctively grasped the wel- 
come and unexpected gift. *' I have had a dream," 
continued Afrasiyab : " methought 'twas morning ; 
that thou stoodest trembling before me, and reported 
that Najran lay stretched on his couch, stabbed to the 
death!" — and his malignant eyes looked into the 
countenance of the slave as he spoke, as if he would 
read the passing emotions of his soul. 

Rudaki let fall his purse, and stooped to recover it. 

« Rudaki !'' 

«' Dread lord?'' 

" Realise this dream,'' said Afrasiyab, grasping him 
eagerly by the arm, " and thy liberty, and this sum 
twice-told, shall reward thee for the tidings. Shouldst 
thou fail in this, or betray me, thy life shall answer 
it." 

" I am thy slave," replied Rudaki, *' and thou may- 
est command my services." 

Receiving a jewel-hilted poniard from Afrasiyab, the 
slave bowed lowly and departed. Rudaki's affection, 
however, overcame both the proffered temptation and 
the fear of the ruthless uncle ; for he had been brought 
up from his childhood with the amiable Najran, and 
loved him with the affection of a brother. Repairing 
to his chamber, he aroused the sleeping youth, and 
hastily recounted the sanguinary intentions of Afrasi- 
yab. Najran was penetrated with horror, but Rudaki, 
fearing the danger of delay, urged him to seek for 
safety in immediate flight ; and, Najran yielding to his 
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earnest entreaties, tliej were in a few hours fai from 
his native place^ the world before them, and the purse 
of Rudaki the sum of all their wealth. 

^^ But better no purse in thy girdle than a naked 
dagger at thy heart i** said Rudaki ; ^^ and^ after all, 
the wide world is like a fair piece of cloth, from whith 
the shears of diligence may, in time, fashion a gar- 
ment ! " 

NAJRAN THE WANDERER WOUNDED BT THE ARROWS OF LOTS. 

The pliant mind of the accomplished Najran had 
been improved by art and study, while nature had en- 
dowed Rudaki with a ready wit, which his youthful 
master had taken a pleasure in refining by instruction ; 
and now he not only regarded the feithful slave with 
affection, but esteemed him as a pleasant companion, 
jocosely calling him his peripatetic Pendnama^* — for 
his playful and inexhaustible humour illumined the 
weary path of his pilgrimage like the cheering rays of 
the noon-day sun. 

After many days of travel they reached the renowned 
city of Shiraz ; and, fearftd of exhausting their limited 
resources by unnecessary expenditure, they humbly 
took up their abode in the ruins of a once noble man- 
sion in the suburbs. 

" We are not humming-birds," said the economical 
Rudaki, ^^ and cannot live upon flies cooked in the 
sunbeams, and therefore we had better spare to-day 
and spend to-morrow ; for we all know too well, when 

* A Book of Moral Sentences, by Ferideddin Atter. 
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the money 's gone, the music ceases ; or, as the poet 
expresseth it — 

" Chunkeh gul raft wa gulistan darguzasht 
Nashanwi zSn pas zabulbul sarguzasht ! " 

" When the roses wither, and the bower loses its sweetness, 
You have no longer the tale of the nightingale ! " 

Najran smiled at the application, and readily ac- 
quiesced in his arrangements. Habited in the dark 
and plain pelisses in which they had so hastily made 
their escape, they daily mingled in the crowds of the 
great city. One day, while lounging in that quarter 
of the bazaar where the perfumers dwelt, Najran was 
aroused from his reverie by the appearance of two 
females, who issued from one of the shops. By the 
difference of their attire, he at once recognised them 
as a young lady of condition and her slave. The lady 
encountered his ardent gaze, and hesitated for a mo- 
ment on the threshold, evidently reading his "admira- 
tion in the confusion which crimsoned his handsome 
brow. Najran drew back a step, and she tripped 
along with the ease and lightness of a gazelle. Her 
figure, as she moved, appeared as graceful as the wav- 
ing cypress ; and, although her face was concealed, her 
voice discoursed such sweet music that his ears were 
ravished. 

*' Rudaki,'' said Najran, summoning the slave, who 
was thrusting his nose into the shop, and obtaining 
(as he said) as much perfume as he could for nothing, 
— " Rudaki, follow the light of that lady's heel, and 
learn her name and dwelling.'*' 
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" Sweet master,^ replied Rudaki, ** if she be a light- 
heeled damsel, would it not be wiser to run tbe other 
way, lest we get our wings singed? Remember the 
story of ' the Taper and the Moth.'*'' 

'^ Peace, slave, and obey!" cried the youth impa- 
tiently; and Rudaki, accustomed to implicit obe- 
dience, immediately did his bidding. 

In half an hour the slave returned. 

*' Well?" said Najran eagerly. 

" She is the daughter of Anwar ; her name is Shi- 
reen ; and she is rich as she is beautiful," quickly 
answered the intelligent Rudaki ; '^ and this is the 
fruit of my diligent inquiries, which I obtained at the 
price of a melon at an adjoining green-grocer's." 

« And the house?" 

" In the Eastern Quarter." 

" So will the East never want light while she dwells 
there ! " exclaimed the enamoured Najran. " Rudaki, 
the mystic sympathy of love hath already united my 
soul to hers !" 

" Then are we on the brink of ruin," said Rudaki, 
*' for love is one of the most extravagant fancies that a 
poor man can nourish. As well may a water-carrier 
entertain a white elephant ! " 

" Do not nip the bud of hope," said Najran, '* by 
thy cold and worldly calculation. Know, Rudaki, 
that nothing is impossible to love, and that I am 
resolved to possess this gem. My breast has been 
heretofore a desert ; and, lo ! a second Tasnim-j* has 

* A poem by Ahli. f Tasnim— a fountain of Paradise. 
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suddenly sprung up, and spread around a vernal fresh- 
ness of delight !" 

" May you prosper, and your shadow increase ! "" 
said Rudaki ; " but remember the man who once 
tried to catch a bulbul,* and pricked his fingers with 
the rose-tree in which she was singing !" 



LAMENT OF NAJRAN, AND THE BEAM OF JOY WHICH DISPERSED 
^ THE OBSCURITY OF DESPAIR. 

In a comer of the gloomy ruin where they had 
taken up their abode sat the love-stricken Najran, 
buried in melancholy thought ; nor could his light- 
hearted companion induce him to taste of the bowl 
of rice which he had prepared for their refection. 

** Dareghd! (alas !)" sighed Najran, " how unfor- 
tunate am I that the star of my destiny should be 
obscured at the moment when most I need its light 
to guide my steps ! " 

^^Mazar! (perhaps!)" replied Rudaki senten- 
tiously. 

''What?'' exclaimed Najran, "and canst thou 
doubt it?" 

" When the clouds gather," said Rudaki, " we may 
expect rain will fall ; and then, will not fresh and 
beautiful flowers spring up ?" 

*' Alas ! stripped of my birthright," cried Najran, 

* Bulbul, the Philomel of the poets, and the nightingale of the 
prosers. 

N 2 
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what prospect have I of succeeding in the object of 
my desire ? How hard is my fate !^' 

" Flints are hard,'' said Rudaki ; " but may not the 
brightest sparks be struck from them ?'' 

" Thou rough, kind moralist,'' said Najran, " thy 
maxims almost win me to hope." 

*' Hope ! to be sure, sweet master," said Rudaki. 
" Because a man hath not the white bread of Yezde- 
cas, nor the bright wine of Shiraz, must he refuse 
wholesome rice and fair water, and starve himself in 
spite ? For my part, I mean to live as long as I can, 
as the rattlesnake said when he got an additional joint 
to his tail."* 

Najran could not forbear smiling at the humour of 
Rudaki ; but again his brow darkened, and he was ab- 
sorbed in abstraction ; at length he broke forth into 
the following exclamation : — 

'* Blessed Ali ! has my fether's son no friend ?" 

" Inak! (behold!)" cried a sweet voice, melodious 
as that of the celestial Irafil. 

Najran and Rudaki startled, arose from their rude 
seats of broken stone, and, gazing around, beheld the 
form of a beautiful female. 

Her countenance was as radiant as the full moon, 
and her light and vapoury garments floated about her 
like the fleecy clouds, of a summer sky. Even the 
ready and loquacious Rudaki was struck dumb by this 
apparition. 

" Najran," continued the genii, " I am thy friend ! 

* It is supposed that this addition takes place annually. 
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and willingly would I pay the debt of gratitude I owe 
thy virtuous father, for by his aid was I freed from the 
cruel bondage of the Kharfesters.* I know thy mis- 
fortunes — thy love — thy wants ! Oppose to these en- 
durance, fidelity, and hope, and thou wilt be happy ! 
Beneath yonder stone lies a treasure — the golden key 
to the precious casket of delight ! Be bold, be vir- 
tuous, and thou wilt prosper ! " 

Saying which, the genii gradually faded from their 
wondering gaze. 

"Sweet lady of Jinnistan ! '*'*-(• cried Rudaki, as 
soon as he recovered the use of his speech ; '^ may thy 
sunny cheeks ever rest upon rose-leaves ! What a 
ravishing voice ! By the apron of Gao ! J a gazzel § 
from her lips would move a crocodile to love ! " 

" Truly,'' said the delighted Najran, " the sun of 
hope hath suddenly risen above our heads and shortened 
the shadow that stretched darkly before us." 

*^ Did I not predict this?" demanded Rudaki; 
" and is it not human life, which is ever chequered, 
alternate black and white, like a chessboard ? — or like 
the apple of Istkaha, half sour, half sweet, — and we 
(blind mortals as we are !) have stuck our teeth in the 
wrong side ? But, after all, there 's a destiny in every- 
thing, for one man obtains sugar and another a thrash- 
ing from the same cane ! " 



* Wicked and mischievous genii, 
t Fairy land. 

X A shoemaker who successfully resisted the tyranny of Zohak, 
and whose apron became the royal standard of Persia. 
§ Gazzel, a love song. 
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Moralizing in this serio-comic mood, Radaki, as- 
sisted by Najran, removed the stone indicated by the 
good genii, and then both diligently set to work with 
their knives to remove the earth. After labouring 
fruitlessly for an hour they desisted awhile from their 
toil. Disappointment was too evidently expressed in 
the countenance of Najran, although he uttered not 
a murmur. 

*' I hope,^ said Rudaki, ^^ that the treasure is not 
too deep for us, — as the two thirsty foxes said when 
they peeped into the well." 

** Strange,*" muttered Najran, a&aid to say that he 
did not hope. '*Go, fetch some water, for my lips 
are parched.'** 

While Rudaki was absent, he listlessly raked about 
the earth with the point of his long knife, and espying 
a green acorn, he put it in his girdle. 

^^ Holloa !'' exclaimed Rudaki, returning and put- 
ting down the pitcher which he had just replenished. 
"Gone!^ 

" Gone ! '' said Najran. ** No, Rudaki, here I 



am. 



" Here ! where ? '^ cried Rudaki, trembling. " By 
the tomb of Shah Besade ! I see thee not !" 

The truth flashed in a moment across the mind of 
Najran. He had become invisible ! 

" I have found the treasure !" said the delighted 
youth. 

" And lost thyself, '^ replied Rudaki ; " for not a 
hair of thy kolah* can I perceive." 

* Kolah^ a cap of black sheepskin. 
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Najran drew out the mystic acorn, threw it at hia 
feet, and in a moment resumed his form, to the delight 
and admiration of his faithful slave. 

*' This is, indeed, a treasure,^' cried Rudaki. " By 
the eyes of Ali ! thou mayest now appear and dis- 
appear at pleasure, going in and out as quickly as a 
tailor's needle in a kaftan.*'' 

Gratified beyond measure by the genii's gift, Najran 
spent the evening in consultation with Rudaki upon 
the best means of turning its power to advantage. 



HOW NAJRAN COMMUNICATED THE TENDER ANGUISH OF HIS HEART 
TO SHIREEN^ AND THE HEALING BALM SHE ADMINISTERED. 



Leladeen, the favourite slave of Shireen, was singing 
her one of the most sprightly compositions of Fardosi, 
accompanying her voice with the music of an Indian 
syrinda or guitar. 

" Cease, dear Leladeen," cried Shireen languidly ; 
'^ the liveliness of thy strain only tends to make me 
more melancholy." 

'* Ah, me ! " replied Leladeen ; " you have drooped, 
sweet mistress, ever since you beheld that youth at the 
bazaar. He has surely enchanted you." 

" He has, indeed," replied Shireen, sighing ; '* for, 
sleeping and waking, he has ever been present to my 
thoughts. I saw him again last night." 

'* Where, sweet mistress .'* " 

" In my dreams, dear Leladeen," said she : " but 

* Kaftan, a garment. 
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nOy 'twas no dream, — - Hwas a vision. Metbought I 
was in a fair garden, when the air was suddenly filled 
with the most ravishing music, and lo ! a genii ap- 
peared leading forth that self-same youth, who, kneel- 
ing at my feet, wept, and when he had departed, my 
path was strewed with precious pearls.*" 

" How delightful !^ cried Leladeen. 

'* O ! say not so," said her gentle mistress. " I 
would not have my true-love weep, though every tear 
were a pearl of price ! '' 

Behind the embroidered musnud on which she was 
reclining stood the faithful Rudaki, who, by the power 
of the genii^s gift, had gained admittance unseen to 
the apartment of Shireen, His heart fluttered with 
delight, for the praise of his beloved master was music 
to his ears. Silently laying a scented billet, bound 
with a silken cord, at her elbow, he withdrew a pace, 
lest even his breathing might awaken her alarm. 

*' What is this?'' exclaimed Shireen, seizing the 
paper. 

" A missive of love, perhaps, brought by some 
pigeon. Open and read it, pray do," said the curious 
slave. 

It was unfolded ere Leladeen concluded her request, 
and Shireen read the following words inscribed in the 
most beautiful character : — 

*' Jessamine-bosomed Shireen ! — I have pre- 
sumed to gaze upon thee, and the penalty of the 
pleasure is the loss of a faithAil heart that never yet 
knew love. I was poor before, but now most poor 
indeed, having lost that peace of mind which was my 
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only treasure. Be pitiful, therefore, as thou art beau- 
tiful, and permit me to behold thee once more, for 
even should I die slain by thy frowns, that death will 
be a paradise to 

" Najran." 

The agitation of Shireen equalled her surprise ; but 
her imagi))ation, warmed by the vision which she had 
beheld in her slumbers, and her heart prompted by 
sentiments of the tenderest affection, at once decided 
her upon the course she should pursue. 

*' Give me the reed,^ she said to Leladeen. "I 
will reply ;'' and she instantly wrote on the back of the 
billet this sentence — 

" The caged bird cannot fly abroad at will. At eve, 
beneath the chenar-tree, in her father's garden sits 

*' Shireen.*" 

And laying it beside her, she turned to give the 
reed with which she had written it to Lfeladeen. Ru- 
daki seized the prize in a moment. 

" How shall we despatch it ?" inquired Leladeen. 

" Thou shalt take it to the bazaar, and Blessed 

Ali, 'tis gone !" exclaimed Shireen, springing from the 
musnud, and extending the crimson-tipped fingers* of 
her delicate hands in an attitude of surprise. 

Rudaki, leaving them to wonder at its disappear- 
ance, hastily departed ; Leladeen perfectly convinced 
that her lady's love was a fairy, and Shireen as firmly 
trusting that he would prove a mortal. 

♦ The ladies dye the ends of their fingers with henna, and 

tinge the inside of their eyelids with a powder called black kohel. 

N 5 
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THE PUNISHMENT OF TYRANNY. RUDAKI PROVIDES AN ENTERTAIN- 
MENT IN A NOVEL MODE FOR HIMSELF AND MASTER. 

As Rudaki descended the grand staircase leading to 
the hall of Anwar's mansion, he heard the half-sup- 
pressed cries of some one in pain. Proceeding with a 
light and cautious tread, he presently behel^ an ugly 
Nubian, of gigantic stature, with a thick cane in his 
hand, laying about him without mercy or discrimina- 
tion, and half-a-dozen inferior slaves writhing under 
the infliction. '* Pity ! Salim, pity l'^ cried they, one 
and all, endeavouring to deprecate his anger ; but all 
in vain : his blows continued to fall on all around, a 
grin of delight extending his huge, thick lips, and 
showing a double row of teeth, as white and large as 
blanched almonds. 

What a savage hyena!" said Rudaki to himself; 

a very counterpart of Malec, Afrasiyab's chief fa- 
vourite. A two-legged jackal ! ' kick,* ' stick,' and 
'lick* were the ever-recurring rhymes of that ill-fa- 
voured blackbird's morning and evening song, as my 
shoulders can testify. Verily, had I remained, I think, 
he would by this time have hammered out my mortal 
clay as thin as a tile ! Really, these major-domos 
fancy themselves drum-majors, and their inferiors so 
many kettle-drums. Ali be praised that my particu- 
lar parchment hath escaped his tattooing ! But I '11 
yet do ye a good turn, my fellow-suflferers ! e'en at the 
cost of an hour'^s suspense to my dear lord and master." 

Rudaki was a man of infinite good-nature, and upon 
this occasion his sympathy was strongly excited in the 
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slaves' behalf by the lively recollection of the suflFerings 
he had endured. He sat himself down in one comer 
of the hall, in order to meditate upon some plan of 
summary vengeance, when Anwar suddenly appeared, 
and summoned Salim. The tyrant-slave bent almost 
to the ground with abject servility. 

Unwilling to abandon his charitable intention, Ru- 
daki followed close upon the heels of the proud 
master and his slave. When they had reached the 
garden, and he was conscious they were unobserved, 
Rudaki slipped in between the two, and bestowed such 
a well-directed kick upon Anwar, that he almost threw 
him upon his face. 

Dropping involuntary upon one knee, he grasped 
his dagger, and fixing his eyes in terror upon the 
Nubian, called lustily for help. 

His terror communicated itself to the unsuspicious 
Salim, whose large eyes rolled and glared in eVery 
direction, to seek the cause of Anwar's alarming outcry 
and sudden prostration. 

*' Seize and bind that dog !" exclaimed Anwar to a 
group of twenty slaves, who crowded about him in an 
instant. Salim fell upon his knees to sue for mercy, 
imagining nothing less than that a fit of madness 
had seized his master. 

" By the beard of my father !" continued Anwar, 
'* the slave has struck me ! Struck me, did I say ? he 
has raised his cursed foot against my person, polluting 
my very garments with the foul dust of his feet !" 
And the old man ground his teeth with rage. 

The astonished but still more delighted slaves were 
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prompt enough to do his bidding, and soon bound 
their detested task-master hand and foot. Anwar 
then commanded them to inflict the bastinado on the 
spot, which was done with such goodwill, that Salim, 
had he the soul of an usurer, must have been satisfied 
with the compound and accumulated interest with which 
those blows he had lent them on so many occasions were 
returned. 

" Precious little acorn ! I thank thee !'' said Ru- 
daki; ^^now if that fellow be not astonished, he 
has no feeling, that^s all." And, quitting the gar- 
den, he hastened to bear Shireen'^s letter to his master. 
On his way he beheld a pastrycook talking and laugh- 
ing with an acquaintance ; beside him, on a stone 
settle, he had placed a most tempting tray of his 
savoury manu&cture, the steam whereof attracted the 
discerning nose of Rudaki, and made his mouth water. 

" Surely," said he, hesitating, alternately standing 
upon one leg, and then the other, like a heron ac- 
commodating itself for a doze, '^ necessity is a strong 
master, and, withal, so rude, that he never stands upon 
ceremony ; and is not necessity my master, and shall 
I disobey his stem commands ? No ; and is not 
hunger like a lion, to whose fangs, from the coney to 
the panther, all is fair and lawful game ? To be sure ; 
so, little tray, come along with me !'' So saying, 
Rudaki whipped up the pastry, and departed unno- 
ticed. 

Ere he reached home, he boldly entered a wine-store, 
and provided himself with a bottle of the red wine of 
Shiraz, and another of the delicious white wine of 
Kishma. 
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" Here's food both for body and mind," cried be, 
appearing to Najran ; and, setting down his load, pre- 
sented him with Shireen's epistle. While the enam- 
oured youth was perusing it, Rudaki spread out the 
banquet. 

" What is to be done ?" cried Najran, thoughtfully. 

" First let us drink, and then think," replied Rudaki, 
'* for is not the light of the melted ruby truth *?" 

This suggestion was by no means unpalatable to 
Najran, who played a very prominent and unromantic 
part in the entertainment ; for, although his mind had 
long feasted on love, he was painfully awar^ of his 
Kbortality, and felt that he required something more 
substantial for the support of his bodily strength. 



THE ROSE OF LOVE EXHALES ITS PERFUME IN THE GARDEN OF 

BEAUTY. 

The green tuft of the tall chenar-tree shone like an 
emerald in the bright rays of the declining sun ; its base 
was surrounded by a bower of rose-trees and other 
fragrant shrubs, and the area carpeted with a smooth 
greensward, in the centre of which was a basin of por- 
phyry, from which a pellucid jet arose, and scattered 
its silvery spray in the air like a shower of spangles, 
filling the space with a refreshing coolness and a calm 
and quiet melody, and forming, altogether, a fitting bou- 

* Melted ruby is the poetical phrase for wine. The expres- 
sion of Rudaki is therefore synonymous with the Latin maxim — 
" In vino veritfts/' — ^there is truth in wine. 
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doir for a floral queen. On the edge of the basin 
perched a tame lory, of the most beautiful plumage, 
the pet of Leladeen, from whose hand it was quietly 
feeding. Shireen, seated on a variegated carpet, was 
silently watching their gambols, and anxiously reyolv- 
ing in her mind the probability of Najran's visit. 

That she entertained some hope of this wished-for 
event was evident from the care with which she had 
arranged her toilet. Her veil was laid aside^ and her 
black and shining hair was bound in a net of light 
golden chain-work set with pearls; a thin pendant 
plate of the same precious metal glittered on her smooth 
brow, whereon was inscribed a sentence from the Koran ; 
a cymar of green satin, richly embroidered, was girdled 
about her slender waist by a Cachmere shawl of many 
colours, the golden-fringed ends nearly reaching to her 
feet. Her wide sleeves were open from the wrists to 
the shoulders, and fastened at intervals of six or eight 
inches with jewelled clasps, displaying a tight sleeve of 
white satin beneath. A pair of large trowsers of the 
same colour and material, and sandals of green mo- 
rocco, completed this elegant and becoming attire. 
Najran, who, by the aid of his talisman, had already 
entered the garden, stood gazing in speechless admira- 
tion of the lovely vision before him. Even his ima- 
gination had failed in picturing half the charms his 
eyes beheld, and, intoxicated with pleasure, he almost 
feared lest his speech and presence should dissolve the 
charm. At last, laying aside the acorn, he suddenly 
appeared to the wondering eyes of Shireen and her 
attendant. 
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" May the slave of love be pennitted to cast himself 
at the feet of beauty ?" said the youth, with humility, 
his handsome countenance suffused with a crimson glow 
of mingled modesty and apprehension. 

At the same moment the sprightly Leladeen arose, 
and adroitly left the lovers. 

" Najran,'' replied Shireen, blushing deeply, " I 
almost tremble at the vision my temerity hath raised ; I 
fear, too, that passion hath made thee overstep discre- 
tion, Alas ! shouldst thou be discovered !'' 

^' Gentle Shireen,^' interrupted Najran, " thy very 
fear are flattering to my hopes ; but banish them from 
thy thoughts, for know that I bear a charm that secures 
me from detection here/' 

" Then am I happy ,**' said Shireen, ** for truly, me- 
thinks, my eyes would play the fountain to my soul, 
and let out life, were evil to befal — '''' 

« Thy slave ?" 

** Nay, any mortal,'' answered Shireen, " that my 
folly had lured from the path of safety !" 

" Noble daughter of Anwar," said Najran, approach- 
ing, emboldened by her speech, " call it not folly ; 
surely some tenderer sentiment prompted thee to grant 
my prayer. Wouldst thou sport "with my devoted 
heart as if it were a toy ?" 

Shireen cast down her beautiful eyes in confusion, 
and Najran ventured to pi^ess her unreluctant hand 
in his. 

Here, imitating the delicacy of Leladeen, we will 
leave the lovers (for such indeed they were !) to the 
mutual interchange of their sentiments. The moments 
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were gossamer-winged, and time- flew swiftly on, while 
the faithful Leiadeen, trembling for the fate of her 
beloved mistress, should this stolen interview be dis- 
covered, kept a vigilant eye upon the winding-path 
which led to the bower. Presently descrying her mas- 
ter in the distance, she interrupted their delightful con- 
verse, and urged the instant departure of Najran. 

The enamoured youth pressed the hand of Shireen 
to his lips. 

" FardorShoMgah ! (to-morrow — in the evening,)" 
said he hastily, and, thrusting the talisman in his vest, 
vanished in a moment. 

Unfortunately, he had so protracted his stay, that 
he found every outlet, even the doors of the mansion, 
closed. The only means of escape was by the garden- 
wall, which he happily effected without observation ; 
for, sad to say, in surmounting this barrier, he lost 
the acorn, a misfortune of which he was not aware 
till he reached his ruinous habitation, when the greeting 
of Rudaki startled him, believing himself still invisible 
to all eyes. 

*' Chun ? harzignah ! (How ? never !)*" exclaimed 
Rudaki, when perfectly assured of the loss they had 
sustained : then "ferewell to love and wine, to ten- 
der assignations and savoury pastry ! Why this is 
enough to crush even my case-hardened philosophy ! 
What ! the spring dried up just as we were on the point 
of slaking our thirst ! Dear master, bury me in this 
hole, and roll this stone over me.'' 

In this strain did Rudaki vent his grief for a whole 
hour. As for Najran, his feelings were too deep for 
utterance. 
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THE SOURCE OF NAJRAn's DELIGHT PROVES THE MISERY 

OF ANOTHER. 

The elastic spirits of Rudaki would not pennit him 
to remain long under the pressure of worldly trouble. 
After a restless, night he arose and performed his 
ablutions. 

" Although the sun sets in the west, he rises again 
in the east,'' said he : "1 11 go seek for our little 
friend, and sure am I that I could recognise his sweet 
countenance among a bushel of his brethren. If some 
unclean hog hath not devoured it, it may still be rolling 
about unnoticed.*' 

Strengthened by this slender hope, and uttering a 
few words of encouragement to the desponding Najran, 
Rudaki set forth upon his dubious quest. With 
the glance of a hawk, he walked slowly towards the 
garden wall, looking to the right and to the left, but 
all in vain, although, tormentingly enough, he hap- 
pened to see several acorns, which he pocketed at ran- 
dom. At last he determined to approach the gates of 
the mansion, and endeavour, by some lucky stratagem, 
to gain admittance to the garden. A knot of slaves 
were at the door, talking loudly, and all together. 
Rudaki boldly mingled with the group. 

'* He *s enchanted, that's certain," said one ; " and, 
what 's more, he refuses all nourishment ; not even a 
date has passed his lips since his misfortune." 

" Perhaps he has no stomach," observed another ; 
'* I 'm sure he has a voice, for he bawled loud enough 
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to split my ears. And Nakshebi can bear witness that 
he can use his legs too, for he kicked him from one end 
of the hall to the other .'" 

Rudaki had no occasion to stretch his ears to any 
extraordinary length to learn all the tidings he re- 
quired. The feet was, Anwar had picked up the 
acorn in his evening^s walk, and, returning to the house, 
soon discovered, by the terror of the slaves, that he 
was invisible to their eyes, and had consequently shut 
himself up in his chamber, venting the most moumfiil 
lamentations. 

The invention of Rudaki was at work in a moment. 
And he perfectly trembled with delight when, address- 
ing one of the slaves, he gravely said, 

*^ Go to the noble Anwar, and inform him, that a 
stranger from a far land, hearing of his misfortune, 
has come forward to offer him solace and restoration.^^ 

Rudaki was speedily admitted to the presence of the 
disconsolate Anwar. 

" Welcome, a thousand times welcome, learned 
stranger !'' exclaimed the invisible Anwar. 

Without noticing this address, Rudaki turned to 
the slave, and^ with as much dignity as be could 
assume, bade him quit the chamber. 

^^ And canst thou really release me from this hor- 
rible enchantment ?'* said Anwar. 

" Hamandam^ (directly,)'* replied Rudaki. 

" And thy reward ?" 

*' Twenty purses of gold," said Rudaki. 

'* They are thine," quickly acceded the invisible suf- 
ferer. 
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" Peace,^' said Rudaki, authoritatively, and drawing 
two acorns from his pocket, he laid them upon a small 
marble table between himself and Anwar ; then fum- 
bling and rummaging in his pockets for a few seconds, 
which appeared so many ages to Anwar, he calmly 
said, " I must go forth again." 

" Chara ? (wherefore ?) '' demanded the impatient 
Anwar. 

" The charm requires the mystic number of three^ 
and I find I have but two acorns," replied Rudaki. 

" Stay — I — yes, I remember, I have one." 

" Lay it upon the marble," calmly answered Ru- 
daki, although his heart beat violently. 

Anwar did his bidding, and resumed his appearance 
immediately. Rudaki, however, pretended not to see 
him, fearful of a discovery. 

" Art thou standing?" demanded he. 

" Yes," replied Anwar. 

f* Then lay thyself at full length upon the floor, 
with thy heels to the west, and thy head to the east," 
said Rudaki, then walking about the table nine times, 
and muttering some unintelligible jargon to himself, he 
suddenly seized one of the acorns, and threw it with 
all his might at the head of the unfortunate Anwar^ 
" Rise, noble Anwar! thou art freed from the thrall of 
the iniquitous enchanter." 

Involuntarily rubbing his head, Anwar rose, and 
rushed towards a mirror. His delight was . unbounded 
at again beholding himself; but then, suddenly recol- 
lecting himself, he coolly asked the amount of the sti- 
pulated reward. 
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Twenty purses of gold/'' said Rudaki. 

"Art thou mad?" exclaimed the ungrateful man. 
" Twenty purses, forsooth ! — not a sequin shalt thou 
have of mine, thou base enchanter. How do I know 
but the whole affair is a scheme of thine to plunder 
me !" And, rushing towards the door, he vanished, 
bolting it upon the astonished slave. 

^^ A pretty situation I am in ! as the Jittle fish said 
when he found himself in the frying-pan," said Rudaki; 
but, summoning up that presence of mind for which he 
was so remarkable, he seized the talisman in a trice, and 
opening an inlaid cabinet, he, without any qualms of 
conscience, appropriated a casket which temptingly pre- 
sented itself to his view, and, placing himself behind 
the door, anxiously awaited the return of Anwar. A 
minute afterwards the sordid ingrate returned, with 
half-a-dozen slaves at his heels, armed with clubs. 

Anwar^s rage equalled his dismay when he discovered 
that his intended victim had escaped. As for the 
slaves, they experienced more pleasure than disappoint- 
ment : for they had not the slightest inclination in the 
world to combat with an enchanter. Rudaki, finding 
the coast clear, slipped out, having no curiosity to 
know the result of his desperate adventure. 



THE FORLORN BIRD, IN THE SPRING OP HIS GOOD FORTUNE, OB- 
TAINS NEW PLUMAGE, AND S1NG3 JOYOUSLY AS A BULBUL IN A 
ROSE-TREE. 



With a light and noiseless tread the happy Rudaki 
entered the bare and comfortless chamber of their ruin- 
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ous habitation. Silent, thoughtful^ and gloomy as an 
owl, sat the disconsolate Najran, resting his elbows on 
his knees, and reclining his head upon his palms. 

Rudaki dropped the stolen casket at his master's 
feet, which instantly sprang open, scattering its glitter- 
ing contents upon the floor. 

The slave himself was astonished at the size and 
value of the jewels he beheld ; for in his haste to 
report the fortunate termination of his morning's 
search to his beloved master, he found no time to 
examine the value and extent of his fortunate acqui- 
sition. 

*' What treasure do I behold !'' exclaimed Najran. 
" Sweet genii ! (for to thy munificence alone can I 
attribute such a princely gift !) accept my thanks. 
But oh ! listen to the prayer of an unfortunate lover, 
and restore me thy first precious gift, without which all 
these baubles are as nothing; for not one of these 
many gems has power to unlock the paradise where 
dwells the idol of my soul." 

"Behold the prize!'' exclaimed Rudaki, throwing 
the acorn at his feet; and without further preface 
he commenced such antics and cut such capers in 
the ecstasy of his feelings, that Najran began to think 
his faithful slave had actually lost the use of his 
senses. 

" Rudaki !'' said he, in a tone intended to curb his 
extravagances. 

" Bear with me, sweet master !*' said Rudaki, 
" When the mallet strikes the ball, it will bound. 
Joy hath made me as drunk and giddy as a Bird of 
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Paradise with the intoxicatiDg fragrance of the nut- 
meg. Never more let us complain of Destiny; for 
the knife we dread as ready to be sheathed in our 
shrinking breasts, is only drawn for the purpose of 
carving out a sweet dish for our refection and enter- 
tainment.'' 

*' But tell me,'' said Najran, " how and where didst 
thou recover our lost and inestimable talisman ? " 

" Truly, sweet master ! by the force of my natural 
wit," replied Rudaki ; " ay, even as the loadstone 
draws forth the hidden needle from the concealing dust." 

Rudaki then detailed the whole of his morning's 
adventures to the attentive and gratified ears of his 
master. His praise and gratitude knew no bounds. 

'' This casket and its contents, at least, are thine," 
said Najran, " and most worthily won, too." 

" Not a pearl will I touch," replied Rudaki. " I 
am but as a javelin in thy hands ; and the hunter, not 
the weapon, wins the spoil of the chase." 

« Thou art a most strange and generous being !" said 
Najran. 

" I was but a rude piece of metal," continued Rudaki, 
^^ and thou didst fashion and make me the thing I am. 
'Tis true, there is little difference between gul (a rose) 
and gil (clay) in sound ; but hath not poor gil^ that 's 
me, acquired all its worth and excellence from the con- 
tinual contact with gt/7, which is a type of thee, my 
kind and excellent master ? " * 

♦ There is a beautiful fable by Sadi, " On the Advantages of 
Good Company," in which the scented clay (gili khushbd-t) used in 
the baths instead of soap, says, — " I was a despicable piece of clay ; 
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" But vain, Rudaki, is the lapidary's skill, who, 
polishing a flint, expects it to sparkle like the diamond,^' 

said Najran. *^ Thou wert ^" 

" Pardon, dear master," interrupted Rudaki ; '' a 
truce to compliments ; for, after all, are they not like 
perfiimes to a hungry man ? We have yet much to 
do ; and it would, indeed, be folly, having arrived only 
mid-way up the steep hill before us, were we to sit 
down and sing a ziraleetj* and let the glorious sun 
sink and leave us in utter darkness.*" 

** True,'' replied Najran ; " and what is thy advice 
in the present posture of our affairs ?" 
Rudaki mused for a moment. 

" Love," resumed he sagely, ** is a lantern to a rich 
man and lights him to pleasure ; but to a poor one it is 
rather a hood which, falling over his eyes, makes him 
sometimes stumble and break his shins !" 

*' Am I not a rich man ?" said Najran, pointing to 
the jewels displayed at his feet. 

^' I am not so weak," continued Rudaki, " as to 
argue upon the propriety of the passion to one over 
head and ears in love ; for one might as well attempt 
to turn the course of a rapid stream with a single straw ! 
Therefore, I should advise that thou shouldst first assure 
thyself of the affection of the gentle Shireen ; obtain 
her pledge of fidelity, and then ^" 

but I was some time in the company of the rose. The sweet qua- 
lity of my companion was communicated to me ; otherwise I should 
have been only a piece of earth, as I appear to be." 

* ZirdUet — a joyful chorus performed by the singing women at 
festivals, &c« 
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'* What then, Rudaki?'' demanded Najran. 

" Why, then devise some scheme of regaining thy 
former rank, and openly seek for a hand which circum- 
stances now compel thee to sue under a mask.^ 

** Very true,'' observed Najran ; " and nothing is 
more irksome to me than the clandestine manner in 
which the reverse of fortune obliges me to pursue the 
object of my desires. But I have no choice.'' 

** Certainly not," replied Rudaki ; *' and the wisest 
course we can pursue, in my opinion, is to dispose of 
some of these jewels. We can then obtain some habits 
more suitable to thy station ; for I have always observ- 
ed that the garniture of the person smooths the road to 
a woman's heart, and wonderfully facilitates the progress 
of wooing." 

Najran smiled at Rudaki's suggestion, and readily 
consented to adopt it. Selecting a few of the gems, he 
immediately issued forth, and disposed of them by de- 
tail to several jewellers, fearful of exciting suspicion by 
offering them all at once ; then, purchasing a splendid 
suit for himself, and another for Rudaki of less costly 
materials, he ordered them to be sent to a caravanserai, 
where, summoning Rudaki, they presently equipped 
themselves. 

Having installed themselves in their new dwelling, 
Rudaki's first care was to provide a proper entertain- 
ment; and, for the first time since their compulsory 
exile, they enjoyed an excellent repast. V^ 

On the approach of evening the gallant Najran turn- 
ed his steps towards the garden of Anwar, and if he \ 
had before appeared agreeable to the eyes of Shireen in ^ 
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his humble garb, he now, in his present rich and be- 
coming attire, certainly looked as gay and fascinating as 
the immortal Chrisna. 

That tremulous feeling which had pervaded the hearts 
of the two lovers on their first meeting, even as the 
warm breeze agitates the fluttering leaves of the rose, 
had subsided, and they now conversed together with all 
the delight and confidence of a first affection. The 
heart of Shireen was without guile, and she loved too 
purely to assume an indifference that was a stranger to 
her innocent bosom. The eloquence of Najran was 
irresistible ; and the fair daughter of Anwar, drooping 
her beautifiil head upon the youth's shoulder, as, grow- 
ing bold, he ventured to press her to his beating heart, 
confessed a mutual flame. 



THE COUNSEL OF RUDAKI A JEWEL ABOVE PRICE SET IN THAT 

GOLD WITHOUT ALLOY ^DISINTERESTED FIDELITY. THE TREE OF 

EXPECTATION FLOURISHES AND BEARS THE SWEET FRUIT OF 
FELICITY. 

" Assured of Shireen's affection, I am armed for any 
peril ! '*'' exclaimed Najran. 

" Then let us forth,'' said Rudaki ; " and, with the 
aid of our little ally, this precious acorn, if we do not 
strip thine uncle, and leave him to his own grief and 
the world's mock, I will go on all-fours like an ass, and 
bear thee back to Shiraz as a punishment for luring 
thee to a fruitless attempt. Yea, as a maggot insi- 
nuates its tiny body into a nut and devours the kernel, 

VOL. I. o 
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80 will I enter the full house of the unjust Afrasiyab 
and leave it not till it be empty — and may the ruthless 
monster bury himself in the shell ! ^' 

Najran had consented to take part in this act of re- 
tributive justice, urged by Rudaki, before his visit to 
Shireen, and had therefore taken his leave of her, pro- 
mising to return in the space of twenty days. Pur- 
chasing camels, and providing a fitting escort for the 
journey, they sallied forth, full of expectation, at an 
early hour on the following morning. 

After a tedious journey, for the leagues appeared 
to the lover'*s mind to lengthen as they went, they 
rested at last within sight of his native city, at what 
Rudaki called a ^' politic distance ;''^ and, lest any 
mischance should befal his master, he resolved to 
carry his plans into execution unaided and alone. 
Entering the well-known mansion, the first object he 
beheld was his old enemy, Salim, the chief of the 
slaves, stretched at full length upon the seat or bench 
which environed the hall of entrance. For the mo- 
ment, his principal object was obliterated from his 
mind, as he vividly recalled the unjust castigation he 
had so frequently suffered at Salim's merciless hands, and 
he resolved to rub off at least a portion of the score 
which had been wantonly run up at his expense. The 
. time, the place, and opportunity, all conduced to ren- 
der this feeling irresistible. 

Drawing a long pin from his sleeve, he approached 
the slumbering black, and, without the least particle 
of remorse, thrust it vengefully into the fleshy part of 
his thigh. Like a bristly boar, suddenly pierced by 
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the hunter's spear, the gaunt Salim sprang from his 
seat, with a roar and an imprecation that perfectly 
electrified the whole bevy of shrinking and terrified 
menials who were whispering together in a comer, 
fearful of disturbing the repose of their detested ty- 
rant. He glared about him with a horrible expression 
of mingled rage and pain ; fortunately no one was 
in reach of his iron fist. Stooping to rub the 
afflicted part, Rudaki took advantage of the favourable 
position, and kicked him with such good-will that he 
nearly sent him sprawling on the floor. He turned 
about, and again Rudaki repeated the application. 
Round he twirled, and the agile and invisible slave 
continued to kick him at every turn, and exerted him- 
self so lustily that he was fain to give in for want of 
breath. It is impossible to express the terror of Salim, 
or the wonderment of the slaves, who saw him whirling 
and twisting about like a madman without any appa- 
rent cause ; and Afrasiyab coming in at this juncture, 
and witnessing his extraordinary evolutions, the alarm 
was communicated to his guilty soul, and, fearing some 
outrage from the slave, whom he very reasonably 
deemed distracted, he cautiously kept his distance, 
and bade the slaves seize and bind him securely. The 
bruised and terrified Salim submitted without a mur- 
mur of remonstrance, and they led him away, perfectly 
exhausted with the involuntary gymnastic evolutions 
he had performed. 

The appearance of Afrasiyab was sufficient to recall 
the thoughts of Rudaki to his main design, and he 

quietly followed the unworthy uncle of Najran to his 

2 
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private chamber. Here, as in the lifetime of Najran's 
father, was secured the principal part of the family 
wealth, consisting of gold and jewels, safely locked in 
several iron-bound chests. 

Afrasiyab cautiously bolted the door, and then, pry- 
ing nervously into every comer, stooped down, and 
pressing a spring in the floor, a small door flew open, 
and from this secret depository he drew forth a bunch 
of keys. 

Rudaki scarcely breathed as he watched Afrasiyab's 
motions, carefully noting down on the tablets of his 
memory these valuable particulars. 

Afrasiyab then proceeded to a review of his ill- 
gotten treasures, which his parsimony had tended con- 
siderably to increase. After a whole hour^s painful 
suspense, Afrasiyab returned the bunch of keys to 
their concealed sanctum, and, taking a large one from 
his pocket, locked the door, and placed it under the 
pillow of his couch, to which he soon afterwards retired 
to rest. 

** Very pleasant, however,'' thought Rudaki ; '* and 
I think, forsooth, there is a feir prospect of my re- 
maining here a prisoner till break of day ! What 's 
to be done.'* He sleeps ! —^what then .'^ — why, the 
hum of a gnat is sufficient to arouse such a sleep as his 
must be !'' 

Another hour— a second passed, and Rudaki was 
still undecided how to act in this delicate juncture. 
At length, growing impatient, he determined to hazard 
an attempt. 

" Afrasiyab !**' cried he, in a low but distinct tone 
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of voice : the sleeper turned restlessly on his side. 
*' Afrasiyab !" repeated he, in a still louder key. 

" Ah ! what I " cried he, rubbing his eyes ; '* did I 
dream?" then resting upon his elbows, he looked fear- 
fully around him. 

'* Afrasiyab ! " said Rudaki, for the third time, and 
in a gentle voice. 

*' Mercy '' 

" Peace !" interrupted Rudaki, *' and listen." 

Large drops of perspiration, distilled by fear, burst 
out upon the forehead of Afrasiyab ; his tongue re- 
fused its office, and scarcely could his trembling arms 
support him. 

" Fear nothing, Afrasiyab," continued Rudaki ; " I 
come on a mission to thee from the city of Amerabad.* 
Know that, instigated by a wicked genii, one of thy 
ancestors became unjustly possessed of a vast treasure. 
His wicked career was cut untimely short, and he never 
enjoyed the fruits of his wickedness and oppression. 
That treasure now lies, untouched and undiminished, 
in the dungeons of thy mansion." 

Afrasiyab^s cupidity began gradually to overcome his 
fear, and he listened with avidity to the pleasant com- 
munication of Rudaki. 

" In his wisdom, the chief judge of our city hath 
elected thee his almoner, and commands thee, on pe- 
nalty of his displeasure, to bring the hidden wealth to 
light, and distribute one-half to the poor and retain 
the other for thine own use. Art thou willing to do 
his bidding?" 

* One of the cities of Fairy Land. 
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• " As my head shall answer it/^ replied Afrasiyab. 

** Then up and follow me ! ^ commanded Rudaki^ 
" and I will point out the precise spot where 'tis 
hidden;' 

Afrasiyab arose, and hastily throwing a pelisse over 
his shoulders, prepared to obey the mandate of the 
invisible. 

Having thrown open the door of his chamber, Ru- 
daki took a lamp, the flame alone of which remained 
visible, and descended to the dungeons, followed by 
Afrasiyab, who was filled with wonder and delight, 
and urged on by the expectation of the promised ac- 
quisition. 

" Unbar the door, and enter," said Rudaki. 

Afrasiyab obeyed with all the alacrity of eager hope, 
and in a moment Rudaki closed the door securely, 
leaving the duped and afTrighted Afrasiyab in utter 
darkness to bewail his credulity. 

Returning to the chamber, Rudaki lost no time in 
helping himself to the contents of the various chests, 
and, loaded like a camel, sallied forth. 

On the following day the whole household was 
thrown into confusion by the unaccountable absence of 
Afrasiyab, and the slaves went up and down the city 
seeking their master in every direction, giving Rudaki 
a fair opportunity, in their confusion, to complete his 
task. 

Having successfully carried away all the portable 
and most valuable portion of Najran's eflTects, he would 
have left the heartless Afrasiyab to his fate, had not 
the generous Najran insisted upon his freedom. Ru- 
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daki, therefore, reluctantly returned, and unbarring 
tlie door, Afrasiyab crawled forth, more dead than 
alive, and soon gathered together his scattered min* 
ions. 

What pen can paint his despair, when, on paying 
a visit to his ill-gotten wealth, he found that all had 
vanished, and that he was a beggar ! He rushed madly 
to the authorities, and loudly complained of his loss ; 
but, knowing his greedy and avaricious disposition, 
smiled tauntingly at his tale, and, believing that he 
wished, by some cunning device, to avoid the payment 
of the yearly tribute, which was just due, instead of 
the commiseration and assistance he anticipated, they 
first bestowed on him the bastinado, and then threw 
him into prison, in order that he might have time to 
recollect where he had concealed his property ; in the 
meantime selling his mansion and slaves to defray the 
exorbitant fees of justice. 

Neither Najran nor Rudaki, however, thought it 
prudent to remain in the neighbourhood, and, providing 
a formidable escort, lest some Arabian adventurer might 
despoil them of their property, they set forth for the 
city of Shiraz. The wealth of Najran soon enabled 
him to appear in a condition every way worthy of 
his birth, and no sooner were his affairs arranged than 
he paid a visit to Anwar, and made an offer of his 
hand. Such an occurrence even outstripped the sordid 
wishes of the merchant, and, without deigning to con- 
sult his daughter upon the subject, he immediately gave 
his consent to the nuptials. 

It is needless to add, that there was no opposition 
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on the part of the affectionate Shireen. To the &ith- 
ful Rudaki, Najran gave his freedom, and offered him 
a laige sum to establish him as a merchant. 

'^ No, my dear master,"' said Rudaki ; *^ I must live, 
and, I hope, die in thy service. I am content in my 
station. The most docile ass that ever munched a 
thistle will never become an Arabian, groom it as we 
may; and the owl that wishes to become a bird of 
paradise and gaze upon the sun, will probably lose his 
eyes as well as his wits in the experiment. There is 
only one particular in which I have an inkling to 
imitate my superior (what an infectious thing is exam- 
ple !). Little Leladeen and I — ^" 

*' Enough,'^ interrupted Najran, smiling ; " 1 11 beg 
the gift of thy mistress.'^ 

Shireen of course consented, and the happiness of 
Rudaki and Leladeen was not less perfect or enduring 
than that of Najran and Shireen. 




MR. HYENA SMIRKE. 



" Wer immer l^cheln k&nn, der ist gewias ein whalk." 

A LITTLE, soft-headed, bald-pated old man, whose 
face was wrinkled, and as full of fine lines as a cobweb, 
induced bj the continual twitcbings and grimace of 
forced facetionsness, was detailing, with an accompa- 
niment of appropriate pantomime, some very reverend 
*' Joe Millers ;^' so grey, indeed, that had not the 
narrator dytd them with the preparation of his own 
invention, they would inevitably have been recognised 
on the first introduction, and died purely of old age. 

Like the antiquarian traveller in Egypt, all his sub- 
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jects seemed drawn from the pyramids ! Now wine 
and wit differ in this respect, that the age which im- 
proves the one infallibly destroys the other. Mungs, 
however, had neither nous nor gumption enough to 
make this discovery, and the consequence was, that he 
frequently bored his ind^Jgent auditors with a " twice- 
told tale.'' Woe to thi polite stranger who lent him 
his ears, for he had no mercy upon his victim, but kept 
poking his fun at him the whole evening, while he, 
mentally blind as a mole, &ncied that he had been 
doing the amiable. 

But, remarkable as the jocose gesticulator was, his 
auditor was still more so, He was a fat, ungainly youth 
of about five-and-twenty ; of a slouching and slovenly 
appearance, with a round, unmeaning visage. His 
little sharp grey eyes alone could boast of any definite 
expression, which to a close observer of the human fece 
divine conveyed a meaning both sly and sinister. 

At every point and poke of his untiring friend, 
however, his insipid physiognomy assumed a grin more 
flattering than beautiful ; it was, in fact, a sort of 
human mirror, which truthfully reflected every verbose 
expression of the other's fun. 

However sharp the infliction might be, he seemed 
resolved, like a martyr, " to grin and bear it." He 
said nothing, for he was one of those taciturn receivers 
of other men's retorts who appear invariably to shelter 
themselves and their opacity of intellect, under the 
maxim, that " a silent tongue maketh a wise head," and 
he obtained the character of being a very clever youth 
by dint of being a smiling listener ; for, although he 
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could not set the table in a roar, he could command the 
ready smile and dental developing grin to admiration ; 
but he had, at least, the merit of giving the first im- 
petus to a round of applause, having, in &ct, about as 
much pretension to facetiousness and good humour as 
the key has to be a watch ; for he only ** wound them 
up'' and set them going. 

Besides that eternal smile which rendered him so 
great a favourite with the whole tribe of bores, there 
was an exciting rumour abroad that Mr. Hyena Smirke 
had ^eat — very great — expectations, which made a 
wonderful diversion in his &vour among a certain class 
of dowagers who had daughters to be disposed of. 
Some of the latter were so dazzled by his prospects 
that they actually went so far as to declare that Smirke 
was good-looking, (an extraordinary fib !) the fruit of 
their blind idolatry of Mammon, for there was not a 
single feature in his flat physiognomy that could pos- 
sibly give a countenance to such a flattering assertion. 

There was certainly a probability of his inheriting 
a large fortune, but there was a contingency, and that 
was neither more nor less than the uncertain favour of 
an eccentric uncle, a shrewd man in money-matters, 
and a very stupid one in all others. 

He had also a rival in the person of a clever, good- 
hearted, careless cousin ; a gay youth, who was more 
fond of company than cash, which unworldly predi- 
lection, it is probable, arose principally from his more 
intimate acquaintance with the former than the latter. 

Unfortunately for his prospects, the only company 
in which he was dull was that of his uncle, for of all 
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prosers old Septimus Smirke was a concentrated es- 
sence, and Master Arthur certainly made considerable 
lee-way in the favour of his uncle by interrupting 
him in one of his best stories with the startling inform- 
ation, that he had told it at least three times before to 
the same party. 

This was very rude, and can only be excused in 
consideration of the provocation, for the opening of the 
old man^s budget was at all times a sore infliction, and 
the repetition of any single dose was consequently into- 
lerable, except, indeed, to Hyena Smirke, who inva- 
riably endured the torture with the equanimity of an 
Indian warrior. 

Herein consisted the advantage he enjoyed over his 
hair-brained cousin. Yet Hyena was neither an ami- 
able nor a good-humoured man, — for he was really one 
of those who can smile, and murder while they smile, 
— and far from entertaining the slightest regard for 
his opulent relative, coolly calculated that every day 
that he continued to cumber the earth he was de- 
priving him, his lawful heir, of a certain portion of 
enjoyment. 

An old gentleman who witnessed the rebuff which 
Arthur had so imprudently given his uncle, and who 
was really a sincere friend, took him to task for his 
impertinence. 

" My dear sir,^ said Arthur, " I thank you heartily 
for your advice, and confess my error. My uncle is a 
very worthy, honest man ; but he must not so far presume 
on his wealth as to become a bore ; alone I can endure 
pretty patiently his most threadbare narratives ; but I 
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have too much respect for him to allow others to yawn 
or laugh in his &ce ; as his relation^ I feel my pride 
hurt. As for his money, a fig for it ! he has done me 
many a kindness, much more^ indeed, than such a 
reckless, good-for-nothing nephew deserves. I hope he 
will live long to enjoy the honey he has hived. You 
know I am not one to hunt after dead men^s shoes, 
and I esteem him too much to flatter him. I admire 
his good qualities, but I will not join in the laugh at 
his follies. The other day I related to him a tale of 
distress — a widow left with an only son, the husband 
died in debt, — and told him a five pound note would 
be of infinite service. ' Let them work,' said he, 'as 
I have done. I don't like people to be eating the 
bread of idleness.' " 

" But he is charitable ?" said his friend. 

" Listen," continued Arthur, his eyes glistening 
with pleasure. " What do you think the selfish old 
fellow did ? Why, he actually sought out the widow, 
and, finding the story true, not only put the son ap- 
prentice to a first-rate tradesman, but furnished a little 
shop for the poor old woman. He would have the plea- 
sure all to himself, and thinks I don't know it ; but 
I do, and esteem him accordingly ; but he had no 
right to cheat me out of my share of the pleasure ! 
Come, fill! — here's his jolly good health, and I'll 
take care no one shall have an opportunity of laughing 
at him in my presence, though I am compelled to tread 
on his tenderest com to check him." 

Then the hopeful nephew tossed off his glass and 
departed, when Mrr Hyena Smirke was announced. 
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He saluted the old gentleman with his usual grin. 

" Did you meet your cousin ? '' demanded the old 
gentleman. 

** Yes,^ replied Hyena ; '* and hasn''t he put his 
foot in it ? Quite offended uncle ; bet a wager there 
was a new will made the following morning, the old 
fellow was so confoundedly popped — shouldn't wonder 
if he takes it to heart, and slips his cable. Doubly 
obliged to cousin Arthur, that 's all ! Treat the poor 
devil with a decent suit of mourning ; that 's the least I 
can do for the double obligation of offending my uncle, 
and putting out his brief candle. Ha ! ha ! ha ! '' and 
here Hyena laughed with most savage delight. 

*' Excellent!'' exclaimed the merry old gentleman. 
" But I really thought you enjoyed his stories ?" 

*« Fudge ! You could not be deluded ? Well I 
am certainly flattered in having deceived you. As for 
uncle, he's an old pump, and there's little merit in 
throwing dust in his eyes." 

The old gentleman cordially joined in the expression 
of the other's delight. 

'* Take a bumper ! Come, push about the bottle, 
and give us a toast,'' said he. 

" Well, then," said the loving nephew, " here 's an 
Irish benediction, — * Happy death to his honour ! and 
may he soon take possession of his landed estate — of 
six feet by two !'" 

" Very good !" exclaimed the old gentleman, tossing 
off his glass. '* Why, faith, Hyena, you 're quite a 
wit." 

" Why, yes ; I 've a bit of the devil in me, eh .'*" 
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" You certainly have," replied his companion slyly, 
at which the other laughed immoderately. 

" People think I "'m a fool,'' continued Hyena ; " but 
I know on which side my bread 's buttered." 

" I should think nunkey will cut up for a good 
round sum?" said the old gentleman. 

<' Who doubts it?" replied Hyena. "He's as 
close as a poor-box. What a charity 'twill be to scat- 
ter his dibs ! " 

'^ I am sure no one deserves it more than yourself; 
for the unwearied attention you pay him is extraor- 
dinary." 

" Is it not?" said Hyena. ** But I do assure you 
my jaws ache amazingly sometimes with the force of 
grinning at his vapid nonsense ; and I 'm sure I 've 
earned all I shall get. 

" By your sincerity ? 

*' Nay, that costs no eflTort. It is the compulsion 
of appearing pleased when you are disgusted. That is 
a virtue that deserves reward." 

" Very good !" cried the old gentleman, in a rap- 
ture. " By Jove ! you were bom to be a diplomatist ! " 

After finishing the bottle. Hyena shook hands with 
his very pleasant old friend, who was one of those extra- 
ordinary men endowed with a good constitution and a 
happy disposition, who never appear to meet the ad- 
vances of time, and are ever green and youthful in their 
tastes and pursuits. No sooner had he bowed out the 
smiling and expectant heir than he bolted the door, and, 
retreating to his chair, burst forth into such a peal of 
laughter as made the glasses ring again. 
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Having somewhat expended his breath in this jubi- 
lant effort, he turned towards a closet in the room, and 
with the convulsions of his violent cachinnation still 
curling up the comers of his mouth, and half closing 
his eyes, he exclaimed, ^^ Snail ! snail ! come out of 
your hole l^ 

Slowly the door moved at his invitation, and forth 
peered the rotund countenance of no less a personage 
than — old Smirke ! looking very flushed and conflabri- 
gasticated. 

" Well ? " cried the old gentleman. 

Old Smirke shook his head, and then thrusting the 
fore-finger of his right hand under his brown bob-wig, 
by which action he set it comically awry, and scratched 
over his ear as diligently as a cat is wont (according to 
our grannams) before a forthcoming shower — ^in him, 
however, plainly indicating perplexity, embarrassment, 
and vexation ! 

Seating himself plump down in a chair exactly oppo- 
site his friend, he said, with a tone of determination 
that bore the stamp of truth, 

^* Glanville ! I 'm a fool ! — an ass ! — yes, sir, an 
ass!^^ Glanville extended his palms and bowed, as 
much as to say, *' Have it your own way : I would not 
contradict you for the world.'' — *' And this fellow — 
this — ^ — continued Smirke — " Glanville ! I haven't 
patience!" 

" Glad of it," replied Glanville. '' You will no 
longer put up with the insufferable flattery of this 
grinning booby. Told you how it was — ^knew I was 
right." 
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** I confess it," replied old Smirke. ** The light 
breaks in upon me ! — I feel as if I had been blind all 
my days, and were just couched ! '' 

" Couched, but not bed-ridden," exclaimed Glan- 
ville, laughing. 

" No, not yet, thank Heaven !" said old Smirke. 
*' Glanville ! 1 11 not quit this house till I \e altered 
my will." 

** Having already changed your mind," said Glan- 
ville, laughing, " you know I alwajrs said, that, al- 
though I never complained of your personal disposition, 
I protested against the injustice of the disposition of 
your property. And you have to thank me, old boy, 
for having made you uncomfortable ; for I have shown 
you your errors ; and it is only an old friend like my- 
self that can venture upon such an experiment with 
impunity. But I rejoice in the deed — ^although I may 
lose a legacy." 

'^ You sha'nt," interrupted old Smirke. ** I '11 double 
it." 

" I won't have it," cried Glanville. " I hate dupli- 
city !" 

♦ * * « • 

Three years and nine months after this strange, 
eventful history old Smirke died ! 

A host of expectant relatives swarmed from all parts, 
and crowded the gloomy mansion, wishing to pay the 
last tribute of respect to their dear and much-lamented 
kinsman ! 

Hyena was there-^-an important • smile, dashed with 
an expression of sorrow, flickered over his countenance 
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like a ray of diluted moonlight^ as he officiously did 
the honours of the house, as if he were already in pos- 
session of the long-coveted wealth of his uncle. He 
regarded his cousin, Arthur, with a look of mingled 
contempt and pity ; but still he smiled, for long custom 
had rendered his muscles incapable of any other ex- 
pression. 

The funeral over, Glanville, the oldest friend and 
executor of the deceased opened the will. What a 
moment of intense anxiety ! With the exception of a 
few trifling legacies, and considerable bequests to cha- 
ritable institutions, which Hyena felt as so many de- 
ductions from his purse, the whole of the real and per- 
sonal property of the deceased was bequeathed to his 
nephew, Arthur ! Did Hyena smile ? No : reader, 
he laughed — on the wrong side of his mouth ! 
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